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OVERSIGHT OF THE 2000 CENSUS: 
EXAMINING THE BUREAU’S POLICY TO 
COUNT PRISONERS, MILITARY PERSONNEL, 
AND AMERICANS RESIDING OVERSEAS 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9, 1999 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on the Census, 
Committee on Government Reform, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:03 a.m., in room 
2247, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Dan Miller (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Miller, Gilman, Ryan, Maloney, and 
Davis of Illinois. 

Staff present: Tom Hofeller, staff director; Erin Yeatman, press 
secretary; Jo Powers, assistant press secretary; Kelly Duquin and 
Timothy Maney, professional staff members; Michelle Ash, minor- 
ity counsel; David McMillen and Mark Stephenson, minority pro- 
fessional staff members; and Ellen Rayner, minority chief clerk. 

Mr. Miller. Good morning. With a quorum present, we will 
begin the hearing of the subcommittee. I will have a brief opening 
statement, and I believe Congresswoman Maloney will have one, 
and then we will proceed. 

As we begin this hearing today, let me be clear that everyone 
gathered here shares the same goal. We all want the most accurate 
census in 2000. As part of our effort toward achieving an accurate 
count, we are here this morning to discuss three pieces of recently 
introduced census legislation that focus on the enumeration of 
overseas Americans, prisoners, and military personnel. 

We are honored to have Chairman Ben Gilman, as well as Con- 
gressman Mark Green and fellow subcommittee member, Paul 
Ryan, here to discuss their proposed legislation. I am also pleased 
to welcome back Census Director Prewitt as a witness to discuss 
Census Bureau policy in enumerating these groups and any con- 
cerns that he may have with these proposals. I also look forward 
to hearing from some very informed witnesses regarding these pro- 
posals. I understand that some of these witnesses have traveled 
great distances to be here today, and we do appreciate their efforts 
9iat they have made to be here. 

Chairman Ben Gilman has just introduced today a resolution 
that will affect the 3 million Americans who live and work abroad. 
At present, the Census Bureau does not plan to enumerate these 
citizens. This resolution raises concerns that, while the U.S. Gov- 
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eminent officials living abroad were counted in 1990 and will be 
counted in 2000, private citizens who play a key role in advancing 
our national interests around the world are not included in the cen- 
sus count. 

Through the Census 2000 Coalition, Americans living abroad 
have taken the initiative to have themselves included in the census 
count. Many of these Americans maintain ties to the United States 
by voting and paying taxes and feel they should be included in the 
census count. I look forward to discussing current Bureau policy re- 
garding this issue and examining the viability of this question. 

Another piece of legislation we will discuss is H.R. 1632, which 
was recently introduced by my colleague from Wisconsin, Mark 
Green. This particular piece of legislation seeks to affect how pris- 
oners will be enumerated in the 2000 census. At present, many 
States have export policies with regard to prisoners, meaning many 
prisoners are incarcerated in States other than where they were 
convicted. 

For purposes of the 2000 census, the Census Bureau will at- 
tribute counts of prisoners to the States in which they are incarcer- 
ated. H.R. 1632 seeks to attribute the counts of the prisoners to 
their home State or the State in which they were convicted, pro- 
vided that State can claim more than half the costs associated with 
the incarceration of the prisoners. 

I know this is of particular interest to my colleagues, Mr. Green 
and Mr. Ryan, as it is believed that the State of Wisconsin could 
add as many as 10,000 people to their apportionment count with 
this method. I will look forward to hearing about this proposal as 
well as Dr. Prewitt’s views on this matter. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Dan Miller follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN DAN MILLER 
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“Oversight of the 2000 Census: Examining the Bureau’s Policy to Count 
Prisoners, Military Personnel, and Americans Residing Overseas.” 

As we begin this hearing today, let me be clear that everyone gathered here shares the 
same goal— we all want the most accurate census in 2000. As part of our effort towards 
achieving an accurate count we are here this morning to discuss three pieces of recently 
introduced census legislation that focus on the enumeration of overseas Americans, 
prisoners and military persoimel. We are honored to have Chairman Ben Gilman as well 
as Congressman Mark Green and fellow subcommittee Member Paul Ryan here to 
discuss their proposed legislation. 

I am pleased to welcome back Census Bureau Director Prewitt as a witness to discuss 
Census Bureau policy in enumerating these groups and any concerns he may have with 
these proposals. I also look forward to hearing from some very informed witnesses 
regarding these proposals. I understand these witnesses have traveled great distances to be 
here today and we do appreciate the efforts they have made at their own expense. 

Chairman Ben Gilman has just today introduced a resolution that will affect the estimated 
three million Americans who live and work abroad. At present, the Census Bureau does 
not plan to enumerate these citizens. This resolution raises concerns that while U.S. 
Government officials living abroad were counted in 1990 and will be counted in 2000, 
private citizens, who play a key role in advancing our national interests around the world 
are not included in the census count. Through the Census 2000 Coalition, Americans 
living abroad have taken the initiative to have themselves included in the census count. 

Many of these Americans maintain ties to the United States by voting and paying taxes, 
and feel they should be included in the census count. I look forward to discussing current 
Bureau policy regarding this issue and examining the viability of this question. 

Another piece of legislation we will discuss is H.R. 1632, which was recently introduced 
by my colleague from Wisconsin, Mark Green. This particular piece of legislation seeks 
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to affect how prisoners will be enumerated in the 2000 Census. At present, many states 
have export policies with regard to prisoners, meaning many prisoners are incarcerated in 
states ote than where they were convicted. 

For purposes of the 2000 Census, the Census Bureau will attribute counts of prisoners to 
the states in which prisoners are incarcerated. H.R. 1632 seeks to attribute the counts of 
prisoner to their “home state” or the state in which they were convicted, provided that 
state can claim more than half the costs associated with the incarceration of the prisoner. 
I know this is of particular interest to my colleagues Mr. Green and Mr. Ryan as it is 
believed the state of Wisconsin could add as many as 10,000 people to their 
apportionment count with this method. I look forward to hearing about this proposal as 
well as Dr. Prewitt’s views on this matter. 

And last but certainly not least, my fellow subcommittee Member Paul Ryan has drafted 
legislation which will require the Census Bureau to attribute the counts of individuals 
who serve in the Armed Forces to their “home of record”. At present, the Bureau will 
attribute these individuals to the state in which they are stationed on April 1, 2000. 

Again, I believe all of these proposals address legitimate concerns and I look forward to 
an open and informed discussion today. We have several informed witnesses with us here 
today as well as Census Bureau Director Prewitt who I am sure will be able to advise us 
on the viability of these proposals. 
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Mr. Miller. And last but certainly not least, my fellow sub- 
committee member, Paul Ryan, has drafted legislation which will 
require the Census Bureau to attribute the counts of individuals 
who serve in the Armed Forces to their homes of record. At 
present, the Bureau will attribute these individuals to the State in 
which they are stationed on April 1, 2000. 

Again, I believe all of these proposals address legitimate concerns 
and I look forward to an open and informed discussion today. We 
have several informed witnesses with us today, as well as Census 
Bureau Director Prewitt who, I am sure, will be able to advise us 
on the viability of these proposals. 

Mrs. Maloney. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you for calling this meeting and for all of the wit- 
nesses, many of whom came from abroad to be here. 

Today, we will consider three related issues, all of which deal 
with how and where to count certain populations during the cen- 
sus. As Director Prewitt has pointed out, the census is not just 
about counting people. The census must count all of the people and 
match them to specific addresses as of April 1. 

As the census has evolved over the past two centuries, the rules 
governing where people are counted have evolved to meet the 
changing character of society. It is quite proper for Congress, which 
is constitutionally charged with conducting the census, to consider 
who should be counted in the census and where they should be 
counted. However, if we are going to examine residency rules for 
the census, we would be better served if we pursued it in a more 
systematic fashion and in a timeframe that allowed for the proper 
consideration of these ideas. 

We are 298 days from census day. Any change we make today 
increases the risk of a failed or less accurate census. 

Let me say at this point, Mr. Chairman, that I am pleased that 
you called this hearing today. There are a number of issues on 
which this subcommittee should be holding hearings, and I hope 
that you will see to it that they are addressed. Results from the 
dress rehearsal have been in for some time, and we have yet to 
hold a hearing on them. This hearing clearly shows the need for 
a hearing on residency rules and how they are applied. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, I ask that you call a hearing on how 
the census is progressing toward meeting the milestones for the 
2000 census. I believe we should give the Census Bureau Director 
an opportunity to keep the Congress informed as we count down 
to census day. Perhaps we could ask the Director to provide us 
with an electronic census clock that counts down the days to April 
1 , 2000 . 

Turning again to the issues of the day, the first resolution, intro- 
duced by the distinguished chairman of the International Relations 
Committee, Ben Gilman, from the great State of New York I might 
add, is a sense of the congressional resolution which advocates that 
all Americans living overseas be provided with the opportunity to 
be counted in the 2000 census. Let me say, on the outset, that I 
am sympathetic to the desires of overseas Americans to be counted. 
It is a laudable patriotic motive which we should do all we can to 
support and accommodate. 
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However, the proposal raises a number of complicated questions 
which I hope our witnesses and the Director can address today. 
The counting of overseas Americans can only be done on a vol- 
untary basis of self-enumeration, much as the mailout, mailback 
portion of the decennial census is done. What cannot be done is any 
equivalent of the nonresponse followup the Census Bureau con- 
ducts in this country. As a result, the accuracy of the count of 
Americans overseas is questionable. In fact, without a more precise 
definition of who we are trying to count, a census or a complete 
count of this population is impossible. 

A second question is whether overseas Americans should be allo- 
cated to States for purposes of apportionment and, if so, to which 
State should they be assigned? Last residence? Legal residence? 
Leave it completely voluntary, which means they would only go to 
nontax States like yours. Some have suggested using voter reg- 
istration; however, it is my understanding that the majority of 
Americans overseas do not vote. 

Finally, the voluntary nature of such a count, coupled with the 
vagueness of where these people should be counted, establishes a 
dangerous situation. As we will see in discussing the other pro- 
posals on the table today, the temptation to try to gain a few more 
people is tremendous. We could be unintentionally setting the stage 
for States to try to influence the count of Americans overseas in 
order to add to their numbers. 

It is in order, however, to answer the most important question: 
How many Americans are living overseas? I am drafting legislation 
which would require a special census of the overseas population as 
soon after the census as is practicable. That information can be 
used by the Census Bureau to more precisely define this popu- 
lation, and, in turn, will allow Congress to consider the inclusion 
of this population in the 2010 census. Without in any way criti- 
cizing the professionalism of the Census Bureau, I believe that 
such a survey would be much better in quality than anything the 
Bureau could improvise now at this late date in an ad hoc manner. 
I will be providing each of the witnesses with a discussion copy of 
that legislation. I would hope that, after careful consideration of 
the draft, you would contact me with your reactions to the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this is one thing we can agree on. And I 
hope it will be a bill that we can work together on to solve part 
of the solution to this problem. 

Today, we will also consider two other bills. H.R. 1632, intro- 
duced by Representative Green, requires that prisoners housed out 
of State be counted as residents of the State paying for their incar- 
ceration. A bill proposed by subcommittee member. Representative 
Ryan, requires that active duty military personnel and their de- 
pendents be counted at their home of record. These bills were pre- 
sumably introduced with the intent of boosting the population to- 
tals of Wisconsin, which may lose a seat after the 2000 reappor- 
tionment. 

I certainly understand the motives of these bills. New York is 
slated to lose two seats if the current projections hold true. But, 
these bills also raise troubling questions and would overturn prece- 
dent about where people are counted that date back to the very 
first census. What is more, these bills apparently would not have 
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their desired effect. An analysis of the proposal on the military 
done for me by the Congressional Research Service shows that as- 
signing military personnel to their “home of record” would not shift 
any seats in the House. And even if all of the prisoners housed out 
of State were counted in Wisconsin, I doubt it would be enough to 
affect its apportionment. 

And then, if you start with prisoners, then to use my own State, 
we not only have prisoners out of State, we have prisoners moved 
from one section of the State to another section that is densely pop- 
ulated. Then, would you shift the count there? Just to use my own 
State, we also have foster care children that we pay for in other 
States, college students, I am sure there are many other govern- 
ment programs. So, it would start a whole host of other problems, 
or rather challenges, to get an accurate count. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the apportionment tables cre- 
ated by the Congressional Research Service included in the record 
and, also, my draft legislation. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Table 1. Population and Apportionment In^acts of Reallocating Military 
Personnel Among the 50 States Based on Hmne of Record 
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‘The estimate of the impact of “realiocating*’ militafy personnel stationed in dte 50 states back to dieir 
“Homes of Record" rather Where they are stationed was done by computing each State's share of the 
Ctefense Oepanment's 7/9^ total of 1 ,229,360 military personnel staticmed in the 50 States, and then 
subtracting those amounts the DOD's state totals. The results of this calculation are then added to 
each date's 1998 Census Bureau population estimate to form die trasis of an apportionment 
calcul^on. A Home of iRecord is the place recorded as the home of the individual when 
commissioned, appointe<l,lenli$ted, inducted, or ordered into die i^evaot tour of active duty. The 
place recorded as the home of the individual when reinstated, reappointed, or reenlisted remains the 
same as diat recorded wlwn commissioned, appointed, enlisted or inducted or ordered into the 
relevant tour of active duty: unless a break in service exceeds one full day, can the Home of Record 
be changed by the Member. The Air Force no Icmger uses the Home of Record. 
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Table 2. Population Needed to Gain or Lose the Last House Seat (No. 435) 
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[DISCUSSION DRAFT] 


I 

106th congress 
1st Session 


H.R. 


IN THjE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mrs. Maloney of New York introduced the following bill; which was referred 
to the dommittee on 


A BILL 

To provide foi| an interim census of Americans abroad, the 
data fromi which shall be used in deciding whether or 
not to count such individuals in future censuses. 

1 Be it macted by the Senate and House of Representor 

2 tives of the \jjnited States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1.' SHORT TITLE. 

4 This >ct may be cited as the “Census of Americans 

5 Abroad Act”. 

6 SBC. 2. SENSE OF CONGRESS. 

7 It is the sense of the Congress that — 
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2 

1 !fl) between 3,000,000 and 6,000,000 Ameri- 

2 cans live and work overseas while continuing to vote 

3 and pay taxes in the United States; 

4 (2) Americans living abroad help increase ex- 

5 ports of American goods because they traditionally 

6 buy American, sell American, and create business 

7 opportunities for American companies and workers, 

8 thereby strengthening the United States economy, 

i 

9 creatmg jobs in the United States, and extending 

10 Uniteid States influence around the globe; 

1 1 (i3) Americans abroad play a key role in advanc- 

12 ing tiiis Nation’s interests by serving as economic, 

i 

13 political, and cultural “ambassadors” of the United 

i 

14 States; and 

15 (4) the major organizations representing Ameri- 

16 cans iand companies of the United States abroad 

17 supp(^t the counting of all Am ericans abroad by the 

18 Bureau of the Census. 

1 9 SEC. 3. COUNTING OF AMERICANS ABROAD. 

20 (a) ik General. — ^The Secretary of Commerce 

21 shall— 

22 (i) using any authorities available to the Sec- 

23 retaiyi under section 182 or any other provision of 

I 

24 title 1^, United States Code, take a census of Amer- 

25 icans abroad as of April 1, 2003; 
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1 (2) submit the final tabulations under this sub- 

2 section to the President and the Congress within 9 

3 months after the date specified in paragraph (1); 

4 and 

5 (3) not later than December 31, 2005, submit 

6 to the President and the Congress a report 

7 containing — 

8 (A) the Secretary’s findings as to the fea- 

9 sibility of counting Americans abroad in future 

10 deceimial censuses of population; and 

11 (B) any recommendations which the See- 

12 retaiy may have regarding the counting of 

13 Americans abroad. 

14 (b) Interim Report. — Not later than June 30, 

15 2002, the Secretary of Commerce shall submit to the com- 

16 mittees of Congress having legislative jurisdiction over the 

17 census a report which shall include — 

18 (I) a summary of how the plans and prepara- 

19 tions for carrying out this section are proceeding; 

20 (2) a brief description or outline of how the tab- 

21 ulations referred to in subsection (a) are to be ear- 

22 ried out; and 

23 (^) information identifying any experts, consult- 

24 ants, interest groups, or other persons outside the 
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1 Burelau of the Censas who were consulted under this 

2 section. 
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Mrs. Maloney. The Census Bureau uses the concept of “usual 
residence” to decide where to count individuals, a principle estab- 
lished by the First Census Act in 1790 and upheld by the courts 
as recently as 1992. Usual residence is defined as the place where 
a person lives and sleeps most of the time. Mandating exceptions 
to this rule must be done very carefully, if at all, because it raises 
serious questions. 

As I said before, I would welcome a thorough congressional study 
on the use of usual residence in the census. In fact, I believe that 
such a study would benefit both Congress and the Census Bureau. 
We could begin by examining the exception to that rule provided 
for Members of the House and Senate. However, we start down a 
treacherous path when we encourage changes in census procedures 
without a thorough understanding of both the intended and unin- 
tended consequences. 

Again, I thank you for calling this hearing. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

Without objection, your requested document for the record will be 
included. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Carolyn B. Maloney follows:] 
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14th District • New York 

Congresswoman 


Carolyn Maloney 


Reports 


2430 Rayburn Building • Washington. iX: 20515 • 2)2-225-7944 
1651 Third Avenue • Suite 311 * New York, NY 10128 • 212-860-0606 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE CAROLYN B. MALONEY 
JUNE % 1999 


Thank you Mr. Chairman. Today we svill consider three rel^d issues, all of which 
with how and where to count certain populations during the census. As Director Prewitt has 
pointed out, the census is not just about counting people. The census must count ail of the 
people and matching them to specific addresses as of April ist. 

As the census has evolved over the past two centuries, the rules governing where people 
have counted have evolved to meet the changing character of society. It is quite proper for 
Congress, which is Constitutionally charged with conducting the census, to consider who should 
be counted in the census and where they should be counted. However, if we are going to 
examine residency rules for the census, we would be better served if we pm^ed it in a more 
systematic fashion and in a time frame that allowed for proper consideration of these ideas. 

We are 298 days from census day, any change we make today increase the risk of a failed 

census. 


Let me say at this point, Mr. Chairman, that I am pleased that you called this hearing 
today. There are a number of issues on which this Subcommittee should hold hearings, and I 
hope that you will see to it that they are addressed. Results from the dress rehearsal have be«i 
in for some time, and we have yet to hold a hearing on them. This hearing clearly shows the 
need for a hearing on residency rules and how they are applied. In addition, Mr. Chairman. 1 ask 
that you call a hearing on how the Census Bureau is processing towards meeting the milestones 
for the 2000 census. I believe we should give the Census Bureau Director an opportunity to keep 
the Congress informed as we count down to Census Day. Perhaps, we could ask the Director to 
provide us with an electronic census clock that counts down the days to April 1 ,2000. 

Turning again to the issues of the day, the first resolution, introduced by the distinguished 
Chairman of the International Relations Committee Ben Gilman, is a sense of the Congress 
rcKiluiion which advocates that all Americans living ovCTseas be provided with the opportunity 
to be counted in the 2000 Census. Let me just say at the outset that I am sympathetic to the 
desires of overseas Americans to be counted. It is a laudable patriotic motive which we should 
do all we can to accommodate. 
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However, the proposal raises a number of complicated questions, which I hope our witnesses can 
address today. Cqunting of overseas Americans can only be done on the voluntary basis of self- 
enumeration - much as the n»il-out/n»il-back poditm of the decennial census is domj. What caniK>t be 
done is any equivalent of the nonresponse foilowHip the Census Bureau conducts in titis country. As a 
result, the accuracy of the count of Americans overseas is questionable. 

In fact, without a more precise definition of who we are trying to count, a census, or a complete 
count, of this population is impossible. 

A Kcond question is whether oversea Americans should be allocated to states for puiposes of 
appmttonment and if so, to which state should they be assigned - last residence? Legal resid«ice? Leave 
it completely voluntary? Some have su^ested using voter registtation; however, it is my understandmg 
that the majority of Americans overseas do not vote. 

Finally, the voluntary nature of such a count, coupled with the vagueness of where these people 
should be counted establishes a dangerous situatioa As we will see in discu^ing the other proposals on 
the table today, the tempstion to try to gam a few more people is tremenckius. We could be 
unintentionally setting the stage for states to try to influence the count of Americans overseas in order to 
add to their numbers. 

It is in order, however, to answer the most important question - How many Americans are living 
oiterseas ~ I am drafting legislation which would require a special census of the overseas population as 
socm after the census as is practicable. That information can be used by the Census Bureau to more 
in^cisely define this population, and in turn, will allow Congress to constdo' the inclusttm of diis 
population in the 2010 census. Without m any way criticizing the professionalism of the Census Bureau, 1 
believe that such a survey would be much bener in quality than anything the Bureau could improvise now, 
at this late date in an aei hoc manner. 

1 will be providing each of the witnesses with a discussion copy of that legislation and 1 would 
hofte that, after considering iIk draft, you would contact me with your reactions to the bill. 

Mr. Chainnan, diis is one thing we can agree on. I hope you will cosponsor this bill so that 
together we can be a part of the solution to this problem. 

Today we will also consider two other bills. H.R. 1632, introduced by Rep. Green, requires that 
pnsoners housed out-of-state be counted as residents of the state paying for their incarceration. A bill 
proposed by Subcommittee member Rep, Ryan, requires that active duty military personnel and their 
dependents be counted at their “home-of-record.*’ These bills were presumably introduced with the intent 
of boosting the population totals for Wisconsin, which may lose a seat after the 2000 reapportionment. I 
certainly understand the motives of these bills — New York will lose two seats if current projections hold 
true. 


But these bills also raise troubling questions and would overturn precedent about where people are 
counted that date back to the first census. What's more, these bills apparently would not have their desired 
effect — an analysis of the proposal on the military done for me by the Congressional Research Service 
shows that assigning military personnel to their “homc-of-record’' would not shift any seats in the House. 
And even if all of the pnsoners housed out of state were counted in Wisconsin, I doubt it would be enough 
to affect their apportionment. 

Mr. Chairman, i would like to have the apportionment tables created by the Con^e^ional 
Research Service included m the record. 

The Census Bureau uses the concept of “usual residence” to decide where to count individuals. A 
principle established by the first Census Act m 1 790 and upheld by the courts as recently as 1 992. Usual 
residence is defined as the place where a person lives and sleeps most of the time. Mandating exceptions 
to this rule must be done very carefully, if at all. be<»use it raises serious questions. As I said before. 1 
would welcome a thorough Congressional study of the use of usual residence in the censi^. In fact. I 
believe that such a study would benefit both Congress and the Census Bureau. We could begin by 
examining the exception to that rule provided for members of the House and Senate. However, we start 
down a treacherous path when we encourage changes in census procedures without a thorough 
understanding of both the intended and unintended consequences. 
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Mr. Miller. Mr. Davis, you don’t have an opening statement? 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Well, yes, I do. 

Mr. Miller. Oh, OK. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Normally I forgo an opening statement, 
but I think that these matters are so important. I also think my 
staff has worked so hard on the issues that I just wouldn’t let the 
opportunity go by, Mr. Chairman. 

So, I want to thank you for convening this hearing today to ex- 
amine issues regarding the counting of Americans residing over- 
seas, prisoners, and military personnel. 

This hearing raises a number of interesting questions as we pre- 
pare to conduct the 2000 census. As I have indicated before in pre- 
vious hearings, our main objective must be accuracy and the assur- 
ance that everyone is counted. 

The issue of a growing number of Americans living abroad has 
become more prevalent as technology improves. It is not uncommon 
to have breakfast in Europe and dinner in America on the same 
day. 

Our technological advances have allowed us to dwarf distance 
and place, time and change. We have made the world a community. 
Therefore, as more Americans begin to live abroad, we must find 
a way to ensure that they count in America. 

I am certain that because this is such an important issue and the 
census has become so politicized that we must proceed with 
thoughtful and careful deliberation on this question. 

The Census Bureau has a plan for counting military personnel. 
Federal employees, and their dependents living abroad. However, 
I am interested in hearing how they plan to work with overseas 
Americans to make sure that they count either in this census or 
certainly, the next one. 

Today we also examine H.R. 1632, a bill that would require the 
Census Bureau to count prisoners in the State that pays more than 
50 percent of the cost of their incarcerations. It has been a long es- 
tablished tradition that prisoners, residents of nursing homes, VA 
hospital patients, and other institutionalized populations should be 
counted as residents of the State in which the institution or facility 
is located. 

The court upheld this principle in 1992. According to CRS, as of 
January 1998, approximately 5,877 prisoners were housed out of 
State, approximately 0.5 percent of all State prisons. In fact, in Illi- 
nois we currently have approximately 30 out of 44,000 plus pris- 
oners housed out of State. 

To require that those 30 prisoners be counted in Illinois would 
establish a precedent that could lead to endless exceptions to cur- 
rent census resident rules and create an administrative nightmare. 
However, I look forward to my colleague. Representative Green, 
presenting the case as to why this legislation should be adopted. 

Finally, we will examine legislation pending by Representative 
Ryan that would require that military personnel be counted at the 
individual’s home of record. In the 1990 census, military personnel 
overseas were counted for purposes of apportionment at their 
homes of record. They were then subtracted out of State population 
totals for all other purposes. 
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This legislation would require the Census Bureau to count mili- 
tary personnel for apportionment purposes from the State they en- 
listed until they leave the military. Currently, the Census Bureau 
counts U.S. based military personnel as regular citizens via stand- 
ard enumeration. I am concerned because this legislation would re- 
quire the Census Bureau to create a whole new design for counting 
military personnel and could add delay to the 2000 census, which 
may possibly jeopardize accuracy. 

I want to thank the witnesses for coming today to testify. I ap- 
preciate all of your efforts, Mr. Chairman, to make sure that we 
get through this process and thank you very much for the oppor- 
tunity to present this statement. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Davis. 

I think, Mr. Ryan, your opening statement is really relating to 
your piece of legislation. So, we will call Mr. Green and Mr. Gil- 
man, and we will start with you first as a statement regarding 
your specific legislation. So, Mark Green, if you want to come up 
and sit at the table; and then, when Mr. Gilman comes in, we will 
proceed. But, we will proceed with you as a first statement con- 
cerning your piece of legislation. 

Mr. Ryan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to address the 
two opening statements that my colleagues on the minority just ad- 
dressed. 

I introduced, last night, legislation that I feel is essential to 
achieving an accurate count in the census. This is not an attempt 
to get an extra congressional seat in Wisconsin. It has nothing to 
do with that. This is an attempt to get a good enumeration count, 
to get the best census count we can achieve. 

The military personnel are a unique group because they often 
pay taxes and vote in a State in which they are stationed. Now, 
it is difficult to clearly define their actual residence. I absolutely 
agree with that. Most would not be residing in the place that they 
should be stationed were it not for their military service. Many 
have families in other States. My bill would provide clarity by en- 
suring that military personnel are allocated in their home of 
record. This will ensure that Federal funding and redistricting are 
based on an accurate count of the population. 

Currently, the Census Bureau plans on using home of record 
data for counting military personnel who are stationed overseas. I 
am bringing this, extending it to domestic use. This bill requires 
that the Census Bureau work in partnership with the Department 
of Defense to count military personnel who have been stationed in 
the United States as well. 

This bill is not a radical shift in the policy for census. In the cen- 
sus of 1990, as well as the 1970 census, the Department of Com- 
merce utilized the home of record data. In 1992, the Supreme 
Court stated that the Secretary of the Department of Commerce 
was acting within the law when he used the home of record data 
from personnel files to count military personnel in the 1990 census. 
There is precedent. This is not a radical shift in policy. It was but- 
tressed by the Supreme Court in 1992. 

I am not seeking to uproot years of tradition here today. I am 
merely fighting to ensure that the census is done in a fair and eq- 
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uitable manner. I think Congressman Green’s legislation does the 
exact same thing. 

Accounting for all U.S. citizens in their proper homes is what we 
should achieve to do. These men and women have claimed a State 
to he their home. Why shouldn’t we honor that claim? There are 
many States that, merely based on location, have been chosen to 
house military personnel. Counting military personnel as residents 
of these States when they are actually voting and paying taxes 
elsewhere simply just doesn’t make sense. I urge my colleagues to 
join me in supporting this legislation. 

And, I just want to reemphasize the earlier comments. This is 
not an attempt try to rig the numbers. This is not an attempt to 
try to help a State that may lose a congressional seat. This is an 
attempt to have an accurate enumeration. This is an attempt to 
apply the same standard used for overseas military bases to domes- 
tic military bases. We have a lot of people in Wisconsin, but I am 
sure there are a lot of people in New York and Illinois and other 
States who are sent to other States but who still pay taxes in those 
States and vote in those States they will return to after their mili- 
tary service is done within the same decade. I think it is very im- 
portant that this legislation be passed and this will help our actual 
enumeration. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

We will proceed with Mr. Green next. And hopefully Mr. Gilman 
is here, and then we will go to questions. 

Mr. Green, welcome. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARK GREEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 

Mr. Green. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you, members of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, as we approach the 2000 census, we also need to 
ensure a fair and accurate enumeration of the population. I know 
the chairman and the members of the subcommittee have been dili- 
gent in working toward this end, and I am grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to testify before the subcommittee on my proposal regarding 
census protocol for prisoners who are convicted and sentenced in 
one State and temporarily incarcerated in another. 

To put it simply, I believe these prisoners should be counted as 
residents of their originating State for a number of common sense 
reasons. 

First, as we are all aware, a significant portion of Federal funds 
are distributed to States based upon population counts. In fact, the 
Census Bureau cites access to Federal dollars as a compelling rea- 
son to fill out census forms. If we count prisoners temporarily 
housed in other States as residents of those States, then the origi- 
nating States will lose out on Federal dollars, and the temporary 
host State will essentially be paid twice. 

Second, despite the temporary location of prisoners in another 
State at the time of enumeration, the originating State continues 
to bear both financial and legal responsibility for the prisoner. 
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Third, if the purpose of the census is to provide an accurate 
count that is accurate for any extended period, counting prisoners 
in the temporary host State will be inaccurate, as many of the pris- 
oners only temporarily reside in those States. Every single prisoner 
who leaves the originating State starts off in that State and is re- 
quired by contract to return to that State before they can be re- 
leased or paroled. And during the period of parole, they will be in 
that originating State. 

And fourth, originating States like Wisconsin already compile all 
the data that the Census Bureau needs to effectively carry out an 
accurate enumeration of prisoners sent out of State. I say respect- 
fully, contrary to the concerns raised by the Census Bureau Direc- 
tor, it is easy to count such prisoners. Arguably, this method will 
save the Census Bureau money. 

By way of background, as of June 4 of this year, Wisconsin 
housed over 3,700 prisoners in the States of Texas, Tennessee, 
Oklahoma, Minnesota, and West Virginia. This number, as the 
chairman alluded, is expected to grow by an additional 6,159 pris- 
oners by the year 2001, bringing the total number of incarcerated 
persons outside of Wisconsin close to 10,000, over 50 percent of our 
prisoner population. 

I am here today because of the recently restated practice of the 
Bureau of the Census to enumerate the prisoners in the county in 
which they are incarcerated. While this policy may make sense for 
traditional incarceration models, I do not believe it makes sense 
with respect to the relatively new practice of States leasing prison 
space in other States. In other words, temporarily transferring 
such individuals to other States for incarceration before returning 
them to the originating States. 

This situation, I emphasize, is different than the prisoner count- 
ing scenarios that have traditionally been dealt with by census pol- 
icy and the courts. 

Now, under the Census Bureau’s current interpretation of the 
usual residence rule which you will hear a lot about today, there 
is currently no regard given to the fact that a prisoner’s incarcer- 
ation is being paid for by the taxpayers of another State, the origi- 
nating State. And I think that is wrong. 

The Bureau bases its current practice of counting prisoners on 
the definition of usual residence as stated in the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals. However, when the courts later reviewed the issues arising 
in that case in the district court case of D.C. v. United States De- 
partment of Commerce in 1992, the court stated clearly. 

The application of the usual residence rule could well be called into question by 
States which bear some of the costs for prisoners located in out-of-state peniten- 
tiaries. The level of support a locality needs to provide in order to claim residents 
for census purposes is clearly a decision for which there are no judicially manage- 
able standards available. 

Despite the temporary location of prisoners elsewhere. States 
like Wisconsin, and there are about 30 such States in the Nation 
right now, clearly bear the majority of the costs associated with the 
prisoners’ incarceration. They bear those costs during the out of 
State placement. Furthermore, because all such prisoners must re- 
turn to Wisconsin before release or parole, Wisconsin bears sub- 
stantial costs after the placement as well. 
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Looking at it another way, if the 2000 census enumerates pris- 
oners as residents of States that only temporarily host them, then 
those States which temporarily host those prisoners are essentially 
being paid twice for the same individual, once through the State- 
to-State agreement or contract and a second time through in- 
creased Federal aid distributed on the basis of those temporary 
prisoners. 

The other side of that, of course, is that the originating State is 
paying twice. Its taxpayers are paying much more than their share. 

Beyond the fiscal ramifications, the practice of counting prisoners 
as other than the residents of their originating State flies in the 
face of the basic purpose of the census. Again, since we know that 
these temporarily hosted prisoners under current practice, are only 
hosted for a short period of time, in most cases a year or less, we 
know that they must return to their originating State for proc- 
essing, further incarceration, or parole prior to release. We know 
that there is a definite ending point to their temporary housing in 
the other State. Presumably the census was not intended to treat 
this short stay in another State as with a definite returning point 
and a definite location as residence. 

Does this all really matter? Well, I believe it does. The purpose 
of this legislation is not to deal with the issue of whether Wis- 
consin will lose a congressional seat. I tend to concur with the 
statement of Mrs. Maloney. I don’t believe this will affect whether 
or not we have a congressional seat. At least, I hope you are cor- 
rect. 

Instead, as we know, according to the Bureau of the Census, 
numbers are used to help determine the distribution of over $100 
billion in Federal funds and even more in State funds. The GAO 
issued a report earlier this year which suggested the grants that 
may be apportioned will total $185 billion. While the numbers 
vary, the message is clear: The numbers matter. 

It is important to note that extensive information is compiled on 
prisoners in Wisconsin before they are transferred for temporary 
housing in another State. Wisconsin Department of Corrections col- 
lects data regarding the inmate’s personal information, the county 
of conviction, and incarceration. This information is kept on the 
prisoner wherever they go, and in the case of a prisoner incarcer- 
ated in another State, that information is shared jointly between 
the two States. 

In fact, in Wisconsin, and I am guessing it is the same in most 
other States, all outgoing inmates are added to a data base where 
the aforementioned information is made available. Every Friday, 
the State updates the number of prisoners who are incarcerated 
elsewhere. The department of corrections in the States that house 
our prisoners can know in a matter of seconds where a prisoner is 
located and in what county the individual was convicted and incar- 
cerated in. 

If the Bureau of the Census would partner with the State depart- 
ment of corrections, they could effectively gather this information 
to enumerate the prisoners in their home States; and instead of 
costing more money, you could argue it would actually cost less. 

It is the current practice of the Census Bureau to allow an insti- 
tution to self-enumerate, which means that the institution staff 
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would conduct the enumeration after being trained and sworn in 
by a census crew leader. The census crew leader then returns to 
pick up the forms. This was most often done for hospitals, prisons, 
and nursing homes. In the same manner, a Bureau crew leader 
could deputize an individual at the department of corrections who 
would be able to assign prisoners local originating addresses for 
census purposes. 

The Bureau of the Census has said that priority one for census 
2000 is to build partnerships at every stage of the process. I would 
encourage the Bureau to partner with the State department of cor- 
rections for the benefit of a more accurate census. There is still 
plenty of time to count prisoners in their home States in the 2000 
census. This information is already compiled. However, it is imper- 
ative that the Census Bureau and the State administrative agen- 
cies effectively partner to gather this information. It can be done. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to testify. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Mark Green follows:] 
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Thank you Mr. Chainnan. 

Mr. Chairman, as we approach the 2000 Census we need to ensure a fair and 
accurate enumeration of the population. I know the Chairman and members of the 
Subcommittee have been diligent in working toward this end and 1 am pleased to have 
this opportunity to testify before the subcommittee on any proposal regarding census 
protocol for prisoners who are convicted and sentenced in one state and incarcerated in 
another. 

To put it simply, I believe these persons should be counted as residents of their 
originating state for a number of reasons. 

First, as we all are aware, a significant portion of federal funds are distributed to 
states based upon population counts. In fact, the Census Bureau sites access to federal 
dollars as a compelling reason to fill out census forms. If we count prisoners temporarily 
housed in other states as residents of those states than the originating states will lose out 
on federal dollars and the temporary host will receive payments twice. 

Second, despite the temporary location of prisoners at the time of enumeration, 
the originating state continues to bear both financial responsibility and legal 
responsibility for the prisoner. 

Third, if the census is designed to provide an accurate count for the following 
decade, counting prisoners in the temporary host state will be inaccurate as many of the 
prisoners will only briefly reside in those states. Every single prisoner who leaves the 
state is required by contract to return to the originating state before they can be released 
or paroled. 

Fourth, originating states like Wisconsin already compile all the data the Census 
Bureau needs to effectively carry out an accurate enumeration of prisoners sent out of 
state. 


By way of background, as of June 4, 1999, Wisconsin housed over 3,700 
prisoners (3,75 1 prisoners) in Texas, Teimessee, Oklahoma, Minnesota, and West 
Virginia. This number is expected to grow by an additional 6,159 prisoners by 2001 - 
bringing the total number of incarcerated persons outside Wisconsin close to 10,000 - 
over 50 percent of our prisoner population. 

I am here today because of the recently restated practice of the Bureau of the 
Census to enumerate prisoners in the county in which they are incarcerated - not the 
originating county which bears the responsibility for the prisoner. While the policy may 
make sense for traditional incarceration models, 1 do not believe it makes sense with 
respect to the practice of states “leasing” prison space in other states - temporarily 
transferring such individuals to other states for incarceration before returning them to the 
originating states. 
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There is currently no regard given to the feet that a prisoner’s incarceration is being paid 
for by the taxpayers of another state, the originating state. I believe this is wrong. 

The Bureau bases its current practice of counting prisoners on the definition of 
“usual residence” as stated in Borough of Bethel Park v. Stans. However, when the 
courts reviewed this matter in /)C V. US Dept of Commerce, /P92, the Court stated: “The 
application of the usual residence rule could well be called into question by states 
which bear some of the cost for prisoners located in out-of-state penitentiaries. The 
level of support a locality needs to provide in order to claim residents for census 
purposes is clearly a decision for which there are no Judicially manageable 
standards available.” 

Despite the temporary location of prisoners elsewhere, states like Wisconsin 
clearly bear the majority of the costs associated with a prisoner’s incarceration. They 
bear costs during the out-of-state placement and because all such prisoners must return to 
Wisconsin before release or parole, they bear substantial costs after the placement. 

Imagine what would happen if Wisconsin sent 100 prisoners to Texas and upon 
their arrival, Wisconsin refused to pay for their incarceration. Would Texas continue the 
incarceration with all of its costs or would Wisconsin be liable? The answer is obvious. 
If a state’s taxpayers assume the financial and legal responsibility for incarcerating an 
individual in another state, then the incarcerated person should be counted in the state 
bearing that financial and legal responsibility. 

As stated Earlier, If the 2000 Census enumerates prisoners as residents of states 
that only temporarily host them, then the originating states will lose federal funds - even 
though their taxpayers must still pay the costs of incarceration through contractual 
payments to other states. In other words, those states which temporarily host prisoners 
are essentially being paid twice for the same individual: once through the state-to-state 
agreement and a second time through increased federal aid distributed on the basis of 
temporary prisoners. The other side of that, of course, is that the originating state is 
paying twice - its taxpayers are paying much more than their share. 

Beyond the fiscal ramifications, the practice of counting prisoners as other than 
residents of their originating state flies in the face of the basic purpose of the Census. 
Since we know that temporarily hosted prisoners under current practice are only hosted 
for short periods of time and that they must return to their originating state for 
processing, further incarceration or parole prior to release, we know a definite ending 
point to their “residence.” Presumably the Census was not intended to treat this short 
Stay in another state as residence. 

Does all of this really matter? It most certainly does. According to the Bureau of 
the Census, census “numbers are used to help determine the distribution of over $100 
billion in federal funds and even more in state funds.” In February of 1999, GAO issued 
a report, Effects of Adjusted Population Counts on Federal Funding to States, indicating 
that population counts derived from the decennial census are often used to apportion 
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federal grants totaling $ ! 85 billion. While the numbers vary, the message is quite clear: 
the numbers count. 

It is important to note that extensive information is compiled on a prisoner before 
they are transferred for housing in another state. The Wisconsin Department of 
Corrections (WDOC) will collect data regarding the inmates’ personal information, the 
county of conviction and incarceration. This information will follow the prisoner 
wherever they go and in the case of a prisoner incarcerated in another state the 
information is shared jointly between the two stales. 

In fact, in Wisconsin all outgoing iiunates are added to a database where the 
aforementioned information is made readily available. Every Friday the Department of 
Corrections updates the number of prisoners who are incarcerated in other states. WDOC 
and the states that house our prisoners can know in a matter of seconds where a prisoner 
is located, and in what county the individual was convicted and incarcerated in. If the 
Bureau of the Census would partner with state DOCs they could effectively gather 
information to enumerate these prisoners in their home states. 

It is the current practice of the Census Bureau to allow an institution to self- 
enumerate, which means that the institution’s staff would conduct the enumeration after 
being trained and sworn in by a census crew leader. The census crew leader then returns 
to pickup the completed forms. This is most often done for prisons, hospitals, and 
nursing homes. In this same marmer, a bureau crew leader could deputize an individual 
at the department of corrections who would be able to assign prisoners’ local originating 
addresses for census purposes. 

The Bureau of the Census contends that “Priority One for Census 2000 is to 
build partnerships at every stage of the process.” I encourage the Bureau to partner with 
state Departments of Corrections for the benefit of a more accurate census. 

There is still time to count prisoners in their home state in the 2000 Census. 
However, it is imperative that the Census Bureau and state administrative agencies 
partner to effectively gather information for the count. It can be done. 


Thank you Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Miller. And we are pleased now to have the chairman of 
the International Relations Committee and a member of our full 
committee, Mr. Gilman. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BENJAMIN GILMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 

Mr. Gilman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank our col- 
leagues for conducting this important hearing. I am here to stress 
the importance of including Americans abroad in the 2000 census. 
This morning, I come before you as a member who served many 
years on the International Relations Committee, but I also served 
on the former Post Office and Civil Service Committee, where we 
dealt with the issue of providing an accurate census count for many 
years. And I feel that that is so important, and I am pleased you 
are addressing this problem. 

In those roles I have had numerous dealings with our American 
citizens living and working overseas and can attest to the increas- 
ingly important role that that segment of our population plays in 
our Nation’s economy and in our relations with other countries and 
their citizens throughout the world. As a matter of fact, in the last 
election, some 750,000 citizens living abroad did vote, and they es- 
timate there are close to 3 million living abroad who are working 
in government and in business overseas and want to be included 
in any census and want to be included in any political activity. 

In this era of growing globalization, we are well aware of the im- 
portance placed upon our Nation’s exports and goods and services 
overseas in an effort to provide a strong and versatile economy. Not 
only are we reliant on Americans abroad to carry out exports for 
the creation of U.S.-based jobs, but we rely on these citizens to best 
promote and advance our interests throughout the world. 

Nevertheless, the Census Bureau does not count private-sector 
Americans residing abroad despite the fact that government em- 
ployees working overseas are currently included in the U.S. census. 
So, we have a discriminatory factor. 

This is an inconsistent and inappropriate policy, especially if the 
Census Bureau is true to its word that it wants census 2000 to be 
the most accurate census available. 

Accordingly, I am introducing a resolution expressing support for 
the inclusion in census 2000 of all Americans residing abroad, and 
I will be joined in that effort by Senator Spencer Abraham, who is 
introducing a companion measure in the Senate. Our resolution 
will direct the U.S. Census Bureau to include all American citizens 
residing overseas in its census 2000, not just federally affiliated 
Americans, and expresses the intention of Congress to approve leg- 
islation authorizing and appropriating the funds needed to carry 
out that directive. 

And in closing, I would like to reiterate the need for our Census 
Bureau to count all Americans, including private citizens living and 
working abroad. Not only will such a policy provide an accurate 
census 2000, but it will allow Congress and private-sector leaders 
to realize how best to support our U.S. companies and our citizenry 
abroad. U.S. citizens abroad vote, they pay taxes in our country, 
yet they are discriminated against by our government solely be- 
cause they are private citizens. Mr. Chairman, I hope that you will 
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join with us in allowing us to change this policy to include private- 
sector Americans residing overseas in the census. 

American citizens abroad have devised an official overseas citizen 
census card that will obviate the necessity for having much bu- 
reaucracy involved. A very simple statement can help take care of 
that problem. And they can register with their passport numbers 
so there will be proper identification. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thank my colleagues for your pa- 
tience. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, and I thank all three of you for your 
statements. 

As you know, we do have a vote going on. But, Mr. Gilman, as 
you may know, we have Director Prewitt coming up next on the 
panel who can respond to a lot of the concerns and questions raised 
by all three of your statements, and after that, we have five mem- 
bers representing the different groups advocating the need to count 
overseas Americans that I look forward to hearing from. So, I am 
going to reserve my comments and questions concerning overseas 
to the next couple of panels. 

You are going to be able to return, Mr. Ryan. Are you going to 
be able to return, Mr. Gilman? You have other hearings, so you 
may not. I understand that. Do any of the members have questions 
of Mr. Gilman? Otherwise, we will take a break and come right 
back and continue with our questions for Mr. Green and Mr. Ryan. 

Mrs. Maloney. I would just like to compliment the gentleman 
from the great State of New York for his testimony today and his 
leadership on so many issues that are important to our Nation. 

Mr. Gilman. Thank you. 

Mrs. Maloney. And also to my colleagues, Mr. Ryan and Mr. 
Green. And I think you raised an important point. I know I am not 
supposed to question you now, but I just have to raise one area. 
When I read it, immediately I started thinking about New York 
State. And as Ben knows, we not only export prisoners but we 
move them around the State to the less populous areas of the 
State, the wilderness, and build prisons. So, if you take this to the 
next step the question is, would you then count them where they 
are in residence in a different area of the State? 

Also, in New York, as Ben knows, many social service agencies 
export foster care, adoption-ready children. There are a number of 
areas — we would have to research it — where we literally pay for 
the service. For example, in foster care we have some sites in 
Pennsylvania where many New York children go to sort of a coun- 
try environment to be helped. 

So, you raise a lot of questions that not only apply to prisoners 
but all the other sort of government programs that move people 
around, whether out of State or within a State. And I think it is 
an issue that needs to be really studied on its ramifications, be- 
cause if you are going to do it for prisoners, then the argument is 
you should do it for every other incident or example where someone 
may be moved around the State or out of the State yet still pro- 
vided for mainly by the State. 

I just raise that as a question to be looked at, and again I thank 
anyone who has a thoughtful statement and interest in getting a 
more accurate count. 
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Mr. Miller. Mr. Davis, do you have a specific question for Mr. 
Gilman? 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Ryan. 

Mr. Gilman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, very much. Mr. Green, if you will come 
back, we will recess for 10 minutes or so. As soon as we get our 
vote over, we will come right back. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Miller. The hearing will continue, and we will reconvene 
the hearing. We will start with some questions. 

Mr. Gilman will not be coming back. Mrs. Maloney will be a little 
while before she is back and Mr. Green will be back. But let me 
start, if I may, with Mr. Ryan to clarify a little bit. 

This whole issue of military residents and the issue of prisoners 
brings up the complexity of the job that the Census Bureau really 
has. If someone signs up in the military and then moves to Pensa- 
cola and is stationed there, and family is there in school and they 
vote there, would they be counted there or how does your bill ad- 
dress it? 

Mr. Ryan. It is the home-of-record data. The Census Bureau 
went through this same quandary back in 1990. They chose to go 
with the home-of-record data over legal residence and other defini- 
tions because they thought this was the best way to do it. You don’t 
have an income tax in Florida. 

Mr. Miller. Correct. 

Mr. Ryan. In States like Florida, legal residents and other defini- 
tions don’t apply because they rely on income tax data, which you 
don’t have. So, they chose in 1990 to go with the home-of-record 
data, which the court upheld 2 years later. What it means is for 
people, say from Wisconsin, who go to Pensacola and who continue 
to choose Wisconsin as their residence, pay taxes there, vote there, 
but are based in Pensacola, their home-of-record data is Wisconsin. 
They will be counted in Wisconsin. If they move to Pensacola and 
choose to claim Pensacola as their home of record, they will be 
counted in Florida. I think a lot of military residents do change 
their home of record to Florida because of income tax purposes. 
Those military personnel would be counted there. 

What we are saying is extend the same principle and policy that 
you use for overseas military personnel as you do for domestic mili- 
tary personnel. 

Mr. Miller. Let’s take an overseas person. If they officially 
claimed Florida residence because of no income tax, but they are 
really from Wisconsin, where do they get counted? 

Mr. Ryan. Let me go to the definition of home of record, because 
I think that is the best way of clearing this up. 

In the fall back positions as defined in the Census Bureau in 
1990, and my bill too, if there is no home-of-record data, you go to 
legal residence and then usual residence, the address a military 
member had upon entry into the service. This is the definition of 
home of record. 

Home of record is not the same as legal residence. If a military 
member changes legal residence after entering on active duty, he 
or she may not revert to claiming the home of record as legal resi- 
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dence without reestablishing physical presence and intent to re- 
main in the State. 

Legal State of residence, that definition is: One must have or 
have had physical presence in the State and simultaneously the in- 
tent to remain or make the State his or her home or domicile. A 
person can only have one legal residence and specific actions must 
occur, such as what is listed for withholding income tax or where 
one is registered to vote. Because of States like Florida and Texas 
that don’t have the income tax data, the Census Bureau, in 1990, 
decided to go with the home of record. 

So, it really comes down to that first definition, home of record. 
If that data isn’t available, then it reverts to legal State of resi- 
dence, but the home-of-record data is included in my bill to protect 
States like Florida and Texas, that don’t have income taxes, that 
don’t have that kind of data. 

Mr. Miller. We are operating under the 5 minute rule, but we 
don’t have lights. But they are going to get cards flashed or some- 
thing. 

Mr. Green, is there anything comparable to the prison situa- 
tion — an analogy? People in nursing homes in another State or col- 
lege students? Is there anything comparable to how they treat 
that? 

Mr. Green. In a way there is, by implication. The situation I am 
referring to is unique, or different than the other scenarios that 
have been raised, in that the individuals involved will begin their 
sentence in the originating State. They will return to the origi- 
nating State. They will complete their sentence in the originating 
State. They will be paroled in the original State, so on and so forth. 

Part of my logic is that the temporary host State is already com- 
pensated for any services it provides, and the only services it pro- 
vides, are those that are defined in my contract. In the case of stu- 
dents, for example, one reason that students are counted in their 
actual location, the temporary resident State, is that they consume 
services in that other State for which they are presumably com- 
pensated through the Federal Aid System. 

That same logic, if we decide State of residence for Census Bu- 
reau purposes based upon where they consume services, again I 
would argue that that logic would mean the originating State 
should be the State since that is the State which is paying for serv- 
ices and providing services. So, by implication, I guess that would 
be the parallel I draw. In terms of a precise scenario, I am not 
aware of one. 

Mr. Miller. I will be looking forward to Director Prewitt’s testi- 
mony following this. How large of an issue is this? You said 3,500 
in Wisconsin? 

Mr. Green. Temporarily projected to grow to 10,000 by the year 

2001. 

Mr. Miller. How many States export prisoners? This is a new 
issue to me. 

Mr. Green. It is a new issue. This particular scenario is fairly 
new. That is why we bring it up now. This was not a common prac- 
tice until rather recently. It is my understanding this didn’t begin 
until the mid-1980’s. It didn’t begin in Wisconsin until the mid- 
1990’s; 1995 or 1996 is when it came in, so it is a fairly new issue. 
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Our best information is that about 30 States export prisoners. 
Those numbers are harder to come by than you might think. We 
have been talking with the council for State governments, NCSL. 
That is our best information. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. With all due 
respect to you and the State of Florida, I don’t think I want to use 
that example when I ask my question. It seemed to be too many 
incentives. But, at any rate. Representative Ryan, do you know if 
there is any data on the number of individuals who might change 
or who have actually changed their residence in terms of point of 
origin or individuals who did go into the military and after having 
been stationed, maybe 

Mr. Ryan. Change the home of record. 

Mr. Davis. Yeah, and another State actually changed their home 
of record? 

Mr. Ryan. I can’t answer that question. We don’t have that data, 
but we just asked DOD for home-of-record data. I just got this 
spreadsheet handed to me so we know that, as of July 1998, a total 
of 1,229,360 military personnel stationed in the 50 States have 
home-of-record data. Illinois, this would affect 29 — a little over 

29.000 military personnel. 54,000 military personnel are exported 
from New York to domestic bases. In our home State of Wisconsin 

19.000 military personnel — this is a question that was just asked 
me before. 

I didn’t have this spreadsheet until now. I don’t have the actual 
difference between people who change their home of record who 
leave the State, but this answers part of that question. 

Mr. Davis. I know we are trying to get at the whole question of 
fairness and the issue of fairness and when we talk about fairness, 
I am often reminded of the discussion between the worm and the 
bird and somebody asks, is it fair for worms to eat birds or is it 
fair for birds to eat worms. And if you are a worm, you have got 
one answer. If you are a bird, you have got another answer. And, 
I guess, in terms of the numbers that States are looking for or just 
in terms of the accuracy, there is some unfairness that would prob- 
ably result either way if they are individuals who would be sta- 
tioned in one location home of record, but for all practical purposes, 
they have become residents of where they are. But let me go to 
Representative Green and ask a question 

Mr. Ryan. If I could just mention one point on that. None of 
these definitions are perfect. One of the bases of the home of record 
definition that the Supreme Court used is that the Defense Depart- 
ment will pay moving expenses for a military person who, say, has 
an honorable discharge, leaves the Army, leaves the Navy and then 
goes back home. DOD will pay all his moving expenses. 

Home-of-record data applies to where they would send those peo- 
ple back, how they would cover those as moving expenses provided 
the person goes back to their home of record. If a person is in Illi- 
nois, goes to Fort Bragg in North Carolina; when their term expires 
in the military, where would they go? If it is back to Illinois, that 
would be their home-of-record data. 

So, that is the best attempt to try and get at the true home of 
the person in the military. If the person chooses to stay in North 
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Carolina, reside in North Carolina, pay taxes in North Carolina, 
and after their term expires, live in North Carolina, then that is 
also included partially in this definition. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. Representative Green, do you know how 
many other categories of individuals would need to be looked at if 
we took your position relative to the counting of prisoners? 

Mr. Green. I am not aware of any that would necessarily be. The 
reason I say that is because this scenario is different than nearly 
every other one that has been raised so far. The relationship and 
the location of the prisoner is defined by contract entered into be- 
tween two sovereign States and is unlike the open-ended scenarios 
where a student goes to another State for a university and may not 
return and may not receive benefits from the originating State. In 
this case, we are talking about individuals that must b^egin their 
sentence in the originating State and must end their sentence in 
the originating State. 

They come back. It is definite. Unless they pass away, they have 
to come back and be processed. So, I think that makes it different 
than all the other scenarios that have been spoken of. 

And second, in this scenario, the temporary hosting State is com- 
pensated. It is compensated financially from the originating State. 
So, they are being offset for all costs incurred by reason of the pris- 
oner being there and that is defined by contract. 

Mr. Davis. Would that not be the same for individuals who are 
sent out for treatment purposes? If the State of Illinois contracts 
with the State of Colorado to handle 50 young people with special 
mental health needs, would that not be the same? 

Mr. Green. Those individuals, again, would all depend on what 
type of order they are under. Those individuals wouldn’t nec- 
essarily return to the home State. 

In my scenario, they have to. By law, they have to return, and 
I guess I am not as familiar with what the financial responsibility 
is. I am going for the State of origin. 

Mr. Davis. These are business arrangements. They are contrac- 
tual business arrangements. 

Mr. Green. I guess what I mean is, in the originating State, in 
the Wisconsin scenario, the one I am most familiar with, Wisconsin 
during that entire time is paying over half the cost for those pris- 
oners. I don’t know what the scenario would be that you are refer- 
ring to. 

Mr. Davis. Full cost. 

Mr. Green. That wouldn’t be the case. Would those individuals 
have to come back and complete some kind of ordered time in their 
home State? 

Mr. Davis. They are citizens of the State of Illinois. I mean, they 
aren’t Illinois residents and Illinois has the responsibility for caring 
for them. They just don’t have the facility nor the service, or they 
find that it is more cost efficient to do it another way, as I would 
imagine that the State of Wisconsin is finding with its prison popu- 
lation. 

Mr. Green. I guess what I mean is, are those individuals being 
committed to the home State under a judicially imposed order with 
a beginning and starting point? That is the distinction I am trying 
to draw. 
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Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Ryan. 

Mr. Ryan. I would like to ask Mr. Green a couple of questions. 
Just to clarify. What happens to a prisoner if the term expires 
while they are incarcerated in another State? 

Mr. Green. The term of sentence? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

Mr. Green. They have to return to the home State for proc- 
essing. They are still currently paroled in Wisconsin; they have to 
go back. 

Mr. Ryan. That is an important point, I think, as well. What do 
you think about the Bureau’s response to your legislation that 
there is not enough time to implement the program for testing and 
evaluation? 

Mr. Green. With the case of Wisconsin, that simply isn’t true. 
All the information that would be necessary for the Census Bureau 
to complete its work is already compiled and is updated weekly by 
the department of corrections. 

Again, since the State bares legal and financial responsibility, 
that information is absolutely accurate and is readily available. 

Mr. Ryan. Thank you. 

Mr. Miller. Did you have a concluding comment? 

Mr. Green. Mr. Chairman, if I could respond to a question raised 
by Mrs. Maloney before we broke just to clarify. She appropriately 
raised a question that I believe will be raised by the Census Bu- 
reau as to what the county of residence would be, and that is actu- 
ally already determined under State law. It is the county of incar- 
ceration, or if there isn’t a determinable county of incarceration, it 
is the county where those prisoners are processed. 

In Wisconsin, that is Dodge County. If the committee would be 
more comfortable by spelling it out explicitly in this legislation, we 
could do so; and I don’t believe that would substantively change 
current law. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. I have seen in articles, I think it was 
the Pine Bluff Arkansas, the annex for prisons into the county or 
city in order to increase their population. 

Some cities don’t want the prisoners. It becomes a local issue too. 
Well, thank you very much for your presentation here today, Mr. 
Green and Mr. Ryan, as part of the panel. Thank you very much. 
We will proceed to the next panel. Director Prewitt will be coming 
up and we will proceed. 

[Witness sworn.] 

Mr. Miller. Let the record show that Dr. Prewitt answered in 
the affirmative. 

We have three issues brought up by the Members and I would 
like to let you proceed and enlighten us. 

Mr. Prewitt. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and to Mr. 
Davis, Mr. Ryan. 

Mr. Miller. Put the microphone a little bit closer to you. 

STATEMENT OF K ENNETH PREWITT, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 

THE CENSUS 

Mr. Prewitt. I started with the obligatory thank you. I would 
like to rerecord my thank you to the chairman, to Mr. Davis, Mr. 
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Ryan, and Mrs. Maloney for this opportunity to testify this morn- 
ing. 

I want to emphasize at the outset that the issues that have been 
put on the table are difficult and complex, as has already been al- 
luded to. But they are also ones with which it is very easy to sym- 
pathize and appreciate the motivations behind the bringing these 
three pieces of legislation to the table. 

They are difficult and they do, we think, deserve a thorough 
study before we would change major policy, especially policy with 
respect to usual resident concepts, either with regard to prisoners 
or U.S. military personnel outside their home State. It is extremely 
important that any policy changes are consistent with the original 
intent of the census to determine the whole number of persons in 
each State for purposes of apportionment. 

And if the Congress believes that all America’s private overseas 
citizens should be included in the decennial, then we would urge 
that, at first commission, some indepth studies that would shed 
light on these complexities, and I will get to these complexities mo- 
mentarily. 

Let me address first the issue of Americans overseas, as it has 
been recommended by Mr. Gilman. The Census Bureau staff did 
meet with representatives of the Census 2000 Coalition on this 
issue in early May to discuss their reactions to our concerns and 
their proposals for overcoming these concerns. 

And after carefully reviewing the coalition’s proposals and study- 
ing the viability of the technical aspects involved, the Bureau has 
concluded that it cannot credibly enumerate the population of 
American citizens living abroad for census 2000. There are concep- 
tual issues, such as whether to count retirees and other persons 
unlikely to return to the United States. We have serious concerns 
about our inability to validate responses and, of course, about the 
complex operation of such a worldwide enumeration. 

I would like to, at this moment, simply draw your attention to 
the form which has been presented here for our attention. And I 
would like to say for the record, sir, that I would urge that before 
these forms are circulated any wider, that they say in bold print 
that this is not an official government document. 

It does not say so now. It gives every resemblance to something 
that is an official U.S. document. It uses the official U.S. Bureau 
Website. If you turn over to the address page, anyone picking this 
up would presume they should mail this back to the U.S. Bureau 
of Census. I only use this to suggest how complex this issue is and 
how very well-intentioned efforts to cooperate can run up against 
some difficulties, even the presentation of forms which would sug- 
gest that the U.S. Census Bureau has decided to count the popu- 
lation and already has designed a form and distributed it. 

So, I would urge our friends and colleagues who are concerned 
about this issue to please not circulate this document without iden- 
tifying it as not an official government document. Thank you. 

Let me then turn to the question of accuracy and why we have 
such concerns about the accuracy of the information we could ob- 
tain from any attempt to enumerate private American citizens 
overseas. The difficulty is we cannot accurately estimate the size 
of the universe of this population, so we do not have the means of 
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controlling and checking its progress as we do here at home, where 
we use the master address file to control the enumeration. 

Embassy and consulate lists of American citizens living in their 
jurisdictions generally are outdated or incomplete, since there is no 
requirement for citizens to register with them upon entering or 
leaving the country. 

What we do, as you appreciate in the census, of course, is we do 
ask people to mail in the questionnaire. For those who don’t, we 
have very precise processes of doing a non-response followup. Up 
to six return calls, three personal calls, three telephone calls, mak- 
ing all kinds of efforts and then close-out procedures because we 
start with some sense of the universe that we are trying to reach. 
And we use the address file as the marker or the denominator for 
what we think the universe is. 

With respect to the Americans overseas, we simply have no way 
of knowing what that universe is and, therefore, no method of try- 
ing to find the non-respondents. So, in effect, it converts the over- 
seas census into a voluntary census, which is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from the stateside census which is not a voluntary, but a 
mandatory census. And the Census Bureau does everything it can 
to reach everyone. 

We are not sure what the procedures are by which we would try 
to reach everyone. As Mr. Gilman said, his resolution calls for us 
to count all Americans overseas. It is not clear how we will do that, 
and that is why I want to stress that there is something fundamen- 
tally different between the proposal that’s on the table and the 
stateside census which starts with a control factor, the master ad- 
dress file, and then uses non-response followup to try to reach as 
complete a count as it possibly can. 

Now, what are the implications of that? Congressman Miller, in 
your covering memo, you used the estimate of 3 million Americans 
and then suggested that perhaps we would count as many as 1 mil- 
lion of them. That is, you would recognize that there could be an 
undercount of 66 percent, fairly high undercount as a census goes. 

Ms. Schooneveld says that perhaps the number of American citi- 
zens abroad is 5 to 6 million. Let us say 5. If we counted a million 
of the 5, we would have an undercount of 80 percent. There are 
other documents, their own newsletter that says the overseas count 
may be up to 10 million, which means we would have an 
undercount of 90 percent. 

So whether it is a 66 percent undercount or an 80 percent 
undercount or a 90 percent undercount or only a 50 percent 
undercount, we have every reason to presume it is a fairly high 
undercount. Without the capacity to go out and check on it, we 
don’t have a control factor like we have with the master address 
file stateside. 

Now, why is that consequential? There is no a priori reason to 
presume that this high undercount would be distributed across 
home of record proportionate to the true distribution of home of 
record for the overseas Americans. Let me give you a simple exam- 
ple, hypothetical. 

Let us say that we did a particularly good job in Mexico where 
many, many Americans live in retirement communities and so 
forth. We did a very poor job in Canada, where there are also a 
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very large number of overseas Americans. The reason we did a 
poorer job in Canada, of course, is Canadian-Americans. Americans 
living in Canada are not required to have passports. Whereas in 
Mexico, let us say we did a better job. 

Now, if that were to happen, we do better in some parts of the 
world than other parts of the world, the question we would have 
to ask ourselves: Are the people, the Americans who live in those 
different parts of the world, randomly distributed or proportion- 
ately distributed according to home of record? My guess is that the 
Americans living in Canada are much, much more likely to come 
from the northern tier of the States, and the Americans living in 
Mexico are much more likely to come from the southwestern tier 
of the States. 

So, if we did a very good job counting in Mexico and a very poor 
job counting in Canada, then we would have produced a distortion 
to the apportionment accounts. It is a distortion to the magnitude 
that we could not estimate, nor could we correct for it. I think the 
implications of not being able to reach 1 out of 3, or 1 out of 5, or 
1 out of 10, or 1 out of 2, the magnitude of the undercount would 
be such that we would necessarily introduce some distortions into 
the apportionment account. 

That would, of course, invite litigation and all the other kinds of 
concerns that have already been expressed by this Congress with 
respect to the implications of the undercount. When the undercount 
is 1.5 percent and we have mechanisms to try to reduce it, then 
it is a very different phenomena than if it is a 50, 60, or 70 percent 
undercount because the level of distortion and apportionment num- 
bers is accordingly large. 

We take very seriously this question of accuracy and complete- 
ness, as you appreciate. And we have a particular problem with the 
overseas Americans. We simply do not have a current solution to 
that problem. If we had one, we’d put it on the table, and we would 
be happy to talk to the U.S. Congress about how to respond to this 
legitimate concern; but, we do not have a solution to this issue. 

Second, we do not have a ready solution to the problem of valida- 
tion and verification. We very much appreciate the work by the 
counting citizens abroad group, in terms of trying to use passports 
as a validation and verification process. 

We feel there is real hope in that strategy. We’d like to inves- 
tigate it further. There is a big difference between how we count 
U.S. military overseas and how we would have to count the private 
citizens overseas. The U.S. military overseas count is based upon 
administrative records and the Federal employees overseas is 
based upon administrative records. 

We have every reason to presume that we get a complete count 
or a reasonably complete count, and certainly a highly valid count, 
from working with the Department of Defense and the Department 
of State, with respect to their own employees. 

The military and Federal employees differ from the private citi- 
zens. One is mandatory because you are using administrative 
records. It is not that someone could self-select themselves out of 
the count if you are in the U.S. military on a military base, but if 
you are a private citizen, because it is voluntary, you could decide 
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not to be counted and we would have no way of knowing the mag- 
nitude of that. 

Second, for the military Federal employees, we use administra- 
tive records. For private citizens, they are recommending we use a 
postcard, the sort I already identified. For military and Federal em- 
ployees, we have well-established procedures to make sure there is 
no possibility of fraudulent responses. With respect to the private 
citizens overseas, it would be extremely difficult to validate and 
make sure every record did match the people that had responded 
in the way they responded. 

For military and Federal employees overseas, we have a low to 
zero undercount problem. I have already suggested for the private 
citizens, we’d have a very high undercount problem. And I have 
suggested for the military and Federal employees overseas, we had 
reasonably good precise ways of allocating them back to their home 
of record because the administrative records make this very clear. 

With respect to the private citizens, we have the potential for 
high levels of misallocation, therefore the possibility of distorting 
the apportionment accounts. So, the problem of accuracy and vali- 
dation really does beset this very complicated problem when we 
simply don’t know whether it is 2 to 3 million or 8 to 9 million resi- 
dents. 

Let me then just quickly turn to the operation of complexity. 
Even if we could solve the problems of accuracy, validation and 
verification, we would run into, as we appreciate, very complicated 
operational problems. Processing results from this enumeration 
would require the matching of files, development of procedures for 
resolving matching problems, and deciding how to handle un- 
matched cases. 

Where would these matching problems come from? Well, with re- 
spect to the military and the Federal employees living overseas, we 
use the administrative record to count them and their dependents. 
They don’t know they’ve been counted. We work that out with the 
Department of Defense. 

And so then, we would suddenly have a form like this floating 
around. There is absolutely no reason to imagine that a dependent 
for the State Department or military dependent wouldn’t see this 
and say, oh, my goodness, we want to be counted in the census, 
therefore we better send this in. We’ve already counted them in the 
administrative records from the Department of Defense. 

We have a serious matching problem, and we don’t have a mech- 
anism by which we could unduplicate those forms, so we would be 
introducing double counts, as well as undercounts, in the overseas 
population. 

Indeed, to make an earnest and effective attempt to reach this 
population, the Census Bureau would need to obtain the commit- 
ment of considerable staff support from the State Department. The 
State Department would have to provide address lists of embassies 
and consulates by countries worldwide, along with the current esti- 
mates of the number of American citizens living in each embassy 
and consular jurisdiction. We all know those records are defective 
and incomplete. 

The State Department would be the primary agent for most of 
the logistics associated with the overseas publicity of the enumera- 
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tion along with the distribution of the bulk of the census forms. 
And, indeed, if the overseas form asked for passport numbers, as 
has been recommended, the State Department would have to 
match a file of passports on the overseas forms with their official 
passport files. 

And, indeed, we have been in contact with the State Department. 
They do suggest to us that there are very complicated things in- 
volved in this and it would be costly. The Census Bureau, of course, 
would have to compensate the State Department for its efforts in 
this regard. 

Indeed, I can conclude my comments on this with simply men- 
tioning the cost. We would need 1999 funds because we would have 
to start doing preparatory work immediately, which means another 
supplemental. As we appreciate, it would not be difficult to get it 
through the Congress at present. Of course, we would have to in- 
crease our 2000 budget. I can’t offer if it is a large number or small 
number, but certainly we’d have to redesign our budget and rede- 
sign our master activity schedule. There would be a very large 
number of procedures at this stage which we would have to intro- 
duce if we wanted to do this right. 

Now, could we do a poor job, a sloppy job, an inaccurate job, a 
job which might risk distorting the apportionment numbers? Cer- 
tainly. Would the Census Bureau want to do that kind of job? Of 
course not. 

So, we would urge Congress that if we want to change policy 
with respect to this very, very serious issue, that it is done so only 
on the basis of some systematic work that has yet to be done. I can 
only apologize that it has not been done, but it will itself be costly 
and require some serious investigation of how to do it. 

Let me turn quickly to H.R. 1632, which relates to how we would 
count prisoners abroad. Now, many of the Census Bureau’s con- 
cerns have already been voiced by questions from Mr. Davis, from 
yourself, and from Mrs. Maloney, when she was here. The way that 
we count prisoners and other institution populations of the State 
in which the institution or facility is located is, of course, consistent 
with the usual residence concept the Census Bureau has used to 
decide where to count people in the census. This is a principal first 
used by the Congress for the census of 1790. It is defined as the 
place where the person lives and sleeps most of the time. 

Usual residence is not necessarily the same as the person’s legal 
residence. The usual residence concept was approved by a U.S. 
Court of Appeals in 1971 and reconfirmed in a 1992 decision by the 
District Court for the District of Columbia, where some of these 
questions of counting prisoners were addressed in the court system. 
The judgment has been that the way we do usual residence is nei- 
ther capricious nor arbitrary. 

This legislation, if passed, would mandate an exception to the ju- 
dicially approved usual residence concept and doing so, as the ques- 
tions have already indicated, could open up a Pandora’s box or 
pressures for other exceptions to our residency rules. 

It has already been noted by Mr. Davis and Mrs. Maloney that 
there are other out-of-State programs. I very much appreciate the 
distinction that Mr. Green made with respect to whether they are 
contractually obligated to come back to the State. That may be a 
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workable distinction. Mr. Green himself, in his testimony, spoke 
compellingly of Wisconsin’s level of information on this, though Mr. 
Green did say that their home of record in Wisconsin only took 
them back to the county. 

Now, as you appreciate, a major oversight committee for the cen- 
sus, that coding someone back to the county of residence is inad- 
equate, of course, for redistricting purposes and Federal funding 
purposes. We have to simply code them back to a lower geographic 
detail than the county. 

We appreciate the fact that Wisconsin may have very good 
records, but we could not use them. We would have to get a home 
address that we could geocode down to the block level, of course, 
to be consistent with the rest of our census. 

As Mr. Green himself acknowledged, he cannot even get a good 
count of how many other States export prisoners, let alone how 
many other States have data of the quality that Wisconsin has, 
which is already defective for our purposes. 

So even though we can acknowledge that there could well be this 
data available, we would now have to visit all 50 States to find out 
the quality of their recordkeeping for their exported prisoners, even 
before we get to the issues that Mr. Davis raises, which are non- 
prisoner exported personnel. 

It raises all of the issues that have already been put on the table, 
and I don’t have to try to repeat them yet again. We would have 
to also develop new procedures for working with prison administra- 
tors on a case-by-case basis. Without testing and evaluation, we 
could not know whether prison officials would have good records 
that would show the 50 percent marker, that is, is this particular 
prisoner’s incarceration paid for at a 50 percent level. 

A contract between States may indicate that one State has to pay 
another a certain lump sum per prisoner, but not indicate the total 
cost of custodial care. Therefore, it would be up to us to decide 
whether 50 percent was met. It may well be that Wisconsin con- 
tracts make that very specific, but it may well be that some other 
States are vaguer on that. It just simply may be a payment per 
prisoner. We would then have to determine whether it met the 50 
percent rule. 

The bill is also silent on whether this is only for State-supported 
prisoners and State-run correctional facilities or whether prisoners 
and facilities at the local level, as well as privately run prisoners, 
would be included. And, of course, the bill makes no reference to 
Federal prisoners who are, in general, more likely to be incarcer- 
ated outside their home State. These are some of the issues that 
would have to be resolved before we could begin to implement Mr. 
Green’s legislative initiative. 

Finally, if I can turn to Mr. Ryan’s legislation quickly, we have 
had that legislation for a very short time. I appreciate how some- 
times things take a while to turn themselves out. That’s even true 
at the Census Bureau. And therefore, we haven’t given it the kind 
of time and attention that we would like to. 

As has been established, we do count U.S. military and their de- 
pendents assigned overseas back to their home of record using 
again, I stress, agency administrative records. And I think what 
Mr. Ryan would like us to do is try to extend the policy that we 
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now use for overseas military to stateside military, but I do want 
to stress that in the overseas military populations we do not enu- 
merate. We do not count individuals. We only use the administra- 
tive record and use the home of record back to the level of the 
State, not down to the level of a district or a block or something. 

So, we only put them into the apportionment count and not into, 
of course, the districting or Federal funding formulas. We have 
some concerns with Mr. Ryan’s legislation because, again, it man- 
dates an exception to the usual residence concept for the U.S. base 
military living stateside, and it could lead to other challenges to 
the idea of usual residence. We are just reluctant to open that door 
until we have done the kind of investigation that would find out 
what kinds of exceptions might be put on the table, what would the 
implications be, and what would this do to a 200-year practice of 
usual residence. 

Mr. Ryan makes reference, understandably, to paying taxes back 
in the home State, to having a legal residence in the home State, 
and so forth; and that does begin to change where you are living 
and sleeping, which is our usual residence criteria. Mr. Ryan made 
reference, for example, to the fact that the military does keep 
records, so they know where they have to ship them back after 
they’ve either been honorably discharged or in other words left the 
military. 

I can’t resist one anecdote. I lived abroad. I have lived abroad for 
a large number of years at different times in my professional ca- 
reer. Back to the Americans overseas issue, I am aware that some- 
times when I lived abroad, no one knew for sure where I was and 
did not check in with local embassies or local consulates; but one 
thing I do remember, Mr. Ryan, was that I was also under a pro- 
gram that allowed me to identify my home of record for purposes 
of bringing me back. 

Well, at that time, I was living in Chicago with my family, but 
we also spent some summer time in California. Needless to say, my 
home of record, because I was in east Africa, became California. It 
became the point furthest from where I was, which then allowed 
us maximum opportunity to return to almost any place we chose 
to at the end of our tenure. 

So, even home of record, for the purpose of moving people back, 
is a manipulable, if you will, or changeable or self-designated cri- 
teria and is not necessarily consistent with one’s legal residence or 
where they vote. I don’t know how good the military is at policing 
that particular thing, but I wouldn’t, myself, want to count on it 
as the marker of what recreates a usual residence. 

With respect to U.S. military living stateside now, we do conduct 
a standard enumeration. They are asked all of the same questions 
asked of the civilian population that are included in all the detailed 
accounts and characteristics we tabulate in the census. 

That is, we would be very hesitant to move the stateside military 
to an administrative count, only because, after all, they are living 
in the United States. We would like all the kinds of standard de- 
mographics and characteristics we can for them. So, to enumerate 
their home of record at this stage would either require — as Mr. 
Ryan pointed out — matching our forms with the Department of De- 
fense to make sure we had an accurate home of record recording. 
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or we would have to redesign our form to allow us to get them to 
record what they judge to be their home of record, raising all the 
questions that Mr. Davis has already brought to the table. 

When do they make decisions about whether they want to be in 
Pensacola, back in Wisconsin and so forth? And I would just sug- 
gest, without making a speech yet again, it is very late in the cen- 
sus cycle to try to change those kinds of procedures and not run 
the risk of introducing errors into the census. Just as we sit here 
today, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Davis, Mr. Ryan, there are 80 
semitrailer trucks on the roads today delivering 136 million census 
forms, which is only a portion of the census forms, to our redis- 
tribution center in Jeffersonville. 

As we think of the census starting on April 1, the census has 
started. We are now doing the things that make this census work, 
and we are very hesitant to change fundamental rules of residence 
procedures or change procedures of how we count the Americans 
overseas at this stage in the decennial cycle. 

Thank you, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Prewitt follows:] 
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June 9, 1999 


Mr. Oiaimuin, Kfo. Malos^, and Members of die Subcommittee; 

Thank you for the opportunity to testily today on the treatment in Census 2000 of private 
Ameiicans living overseas, prisoners incarcnated outside of the state that is paying for dieii 
incarceiation, and U.S. military personnel living outside their home state. 

1 want to en^hasize at tbe outset that these are difficult issues and I appreciate th e reaso ns diey 
have bemi raised. As tbe American economy becomes more globalize and as technological 
advances, such as the Internet, riirink the globe, more and more Americans are living overseas 
and more may do so in tbe future. Bodi the issue of prisoners and the issue of active duty 
military living outside their home state raises a difierrait set of important issues related to census 
residence conceits. 

Each of these issues, howeva, is highly complex as I will illustrate shortly. They deserve 
thorough study. One complexity, for example, would be to determine sriieflier inclusion of an 
American overseas would be related to die intent of (hat person to ever return to this country. 

The same applies if the Congress wants to reexamine the “usual residence” concept with regard 
to prisoners or U.S. roiUtary personnel outside their home state. We need to make sure that any 
policy changes are consistent with tbe original intent of die c^sus to determine the "whole 
aumte of persons in each state” Repurposes of s^pmtiorunent If the Congress believes diat all 
private Americans overseas should be included in tte decennial census then it may first want to 
commission in-depth studies that would shed light on the complexities involved in making such a 
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chmge. If funding were available, flie Census Bureau would be haRpy to contract for sucb 
studies. 

As I^ye stated before, at present “Tune” is our biggest issue. We are past the point in the 
Census 2000 plaiming cycle when all major operational plans have had to be fimlized. Efforts at 
this late stage to introduce complex new procedures to the design will place Census 2000 at risk. 
The operational machinery that consh’tutes a census is not somefliing to be taken lightly. We 
could not now re-start the excruciatingly detailed Master Activity Schedule work and meet 
deadlines for cridoal steps between now and April 1 , 2000. Census 2000 is in its count-down 
phase whffe each day mattws. 


Americans Overseas 

Now, let me address the issue of Americans overseas. We understand that there is proposed 
legialauion foi merely expresses the “sense of the Congress” regarding counting Americans 
abroad. It is, nevertheless, important to point out our general concerns about any mandate to 
count U.S, citizens abroad. At this stage in the census process, there is not time to design and 
develop the required procedures for conducting this enumeration. 

Caisns Bureau staff met with representatives of the Census 2000 Coalition on this population in 
early May to discuss their reactions to our coneems and their proposals for ovocoming these 
concerns. After carefully reviewing the Coalitiim’s proposals and studying the viability of all the 
tedmical aspects involved, foe Census Bnroau has ccmcluded that it cannot credibly enumerate 
foe population of American citizens living abroad. There ate difficult concqitual issues such as 
whefoer to count retirees and ofoer persons unlikely to return to foe U.S. We have serious 
concents about our inability to validate re^ronses and foe operational complexity of such a 
worldwide enumemtion. Because of our ooncenB regarding our inability to undettake.fois task 
in a responsible manner, we are concerned about inviting litigation to challenge {d^'^pbeedures 
we may be directed to adopt As I mention later in my testimony, we do plan to count overseas 
military and Federal employees and their dependents in Census 2000, as we did in 1990, but for 
this population, we have reasonable procedures in place. 


First, we have concerns regarding the accuracy of foe information foat we would obtain under 
any attwnpt to siummate private Americans overseas. We cannot estimate aocurately foe size of 
foe universe of this population and so we do not have foe means of controlling and checking its 
progress as we do here at home, where we use foe Master Address File to control foe 
enumeration. For example, embassy/consulate lists of American citizens living in their 
jurisdictioiis genendly are outdated and incomplete, smee there is no requirement foat citizens 
register'wifo them tqjou entering or leaving foe country. We also could not conduct an Accuracy 
and Coverage Evaluation to ascertain undeicounts and overcounts. 
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Without a oontrol meobamsm that would allow fi)Uowiq) of nonrespondents, the smmeration of 
the overseas eomponent would rasenSally be vohmtaiy. Only those posons who knew about the 
«um«ation and wished to participate would be included. A voluntoty count could be affected 
to bqiejSt specific states with concerted publicity campaigns. This outcome would he 
dramatioally difierent from the mandatory nature of the census here where vve have the ability to 
make several attempts, including telephone calls and personal visits, to include everyone. The 
result of an inaccurate enumeration of the private overseas Amtaicaa population could distort the 
population of each state, potentially affecting the ^ortiomnent of Congressional seats. 


Second, we have concerns about drtecting and correcting at^ invalid responses. The problems 
include ensuring that the Bureau receives valid infonnation &r each overseas person repotted on 
the form, problems clem’ly defining tire universe for this emuneration, and problems defining 
what questions we could ask for validation purposes. 

Identifying reports for these persons with potentially duplicative reports from administrative 
records ttiat we will obtain for U.S. military and Federal civaian ettqjloyees and their dependents 
abroad would be very difiScuK. To unduplicate, we would also have to get SSNs for the Federally 
afiSUated einrloyees overseas and their dependents. We have no means to collect SSN or My 
information for individuals in the Federally affiliated component of the overseas population; we 
obtain only counts by home state from the admiuistiative reports of Federal agencies. 

■Ih»e is no practical way to verify either the U.S. citizeeship or the home state designation for 
each pwson counted (hiough tins voluntary, uncontrolled type of enumeration. Requesting 
passport mimher or SSN will not solve this problem because many American citizens overseas 
do not necessarily have passports, for exaniple. if they live in countries Hke Canada where they 
do not need passports. Many may not have an SSN, particularly dqrendents. The issue of 
dependents raises another issue related to citizenship. Should only U.S. citizens bd'mcluded in 
the univerae or should all spouses and children be included regardless of citizenship? The feet is, 
the Americans overseas population is very complex and I do not believe anyone has made a 
thorough study to identify and examine all of the problems and concerns associated with 
counting this population. 

There is the separate issue of determining the home state for overseas individuals. Would it be 
the last state they lived in before moving overseas, the slate which they claim for income tax 
pmposes, the state in whioh they vote, or their state of biifli? 


Thiid, mfm if issues of accuracy, validation, and verification could be resolved, it would be 
much more operationally complex to include aH overseas American citizens in the Census 2000 
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count than may appear at first glance. Processing of results fiom this emnneiation would require 
mafidiiijg of files, development of procedures for resolving matching problems, and deciding 
how to handle unmatched cases. 

Devdopment efforts would require considerable lead times for planning, developing, and 
conducting opwations and establi^ling the netwoik of partnersWps recommended by the 
coalition. Ator detamining the design and content of the overseas form, we would have to 
obtain clearance for the form and then we would need to prepare and advertise for bids and 
award printing contracts. 

To make an earnest and effective attmnpt to reach this population, the Census Bureau would need 
to obtain the commitment of considerable staff support from the State Department The State 
Department would have to provide address lists of embassies and consulates by country 
worldwide, along with current es tima tes of the number of American citizens living in each 
embassy/consular jurisdictioiL The State Department would be the primary agent for much of 
the logistics associated with ovoseas publicity of the enumeration at the onbasses/cossuiates, 
along with the distribution of the bulk of the census forms. If the overseas form asked for 
passport numbers, the State Department would have to match a file of passports on the overseas 
forms wttii tiieir official passport files. We would have to swear in State Department employees 
in embassies all over the world, providing them with special sworn status to address legal 
confidentiality concerns. AU this work would entail a substantial amount of negotiation, 
planning, and coordination between the two agencies. This means time. 


The cost of such an enumeration, were we required to design it, would likely be significant and 
we could not conduct it within the existing budgM request. At the outset, the Congress would 
need to ippropriate substantial additional funds (including Fy'99 preparatory activities) to cany 
out tins overseas enumeration. 

Even with all the assistance that the Census 2000 Coalition has gmerously offered, we would 
need additional staff to effectively coordinate aixi inqtlement this woric. Other costs would 
include printing forms snd shipping of materials to and from many countries, as well as 
controlling and capturing the information on the returned firnns. 

Even if the census clock allowed us to consider adding this operation, which it does not, we 
must conclude that to take a census of private American dtizens abroad at this time would be 
costly, of dubicus quality given the concq>tual complexities and c^terational difiSculties, and 
r^ult in incomplete, unreliable data. I hope I have adequately described some of the complex 
issues that would require thorough empirical research before we could undertake such a task. 
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Prisoneis 

Now. I will discuss H Jl. 1532, which relates to how we should count prisoners in Census 2000, 
HJ1,4532 would require that, if an individual is incarcaated in a state and the state cat recover 
from another state or state over half the costs for incaRjoating mdividual, then the Sewtary 

of Commwce shall count the p«»n in the state from whidi costs are recoverable. In the event 
dial costs are recoverable frtan two or more states, the Secretary of Commit* shril prescribe 
rales eonsisfrait with carrying out die Act. The Census Bureau has serious oonoetiis with this 
WE 


In Ceaisns 2000, the Census Bureau plans to count prisonos and otter inslitutionBlized 
pt^uMons as reedarts of tte state in which the institutiott or ttWiity is located. 


IWs procedure is in keeping with the usual residence concept tte Ceaisus Bureau uses to decide 
where to count people in the census. Hie concept of “usual residence,” a piiaciple used by the 
Ctnigress in tte fiist Census Act of 1 790, is defined as the place where tte paswi lives and 
sle^ most of tte time. Usual residence is not necessarily tte same as tte p»s<m’s legal 
residence. The usual residence concept was ^proved by a U.S. Conit of Aj^eals in 197! in 


449 F. 2d 575 (S'* Chr. 1971). The Court found that counting 


inmate of institufions as i^idents of tte state where ttcy were confined was a reasonable means 


of intopieling tte coastitutiona] and le^lative phrase, “whole nunttm of persois in ach state.” 
ba 19^ decision, the District Court for fiieDi^ct of ColmnWa ruled ttat tte decirimi to count 


inmate at a prison located in Virginia, but cqierated by tte District of Columbia, as Virgmia 
residents ratter than D.C residents, was not arbitrary or cqricious. Dbitriiiaf Cnlumhtav. t, 
Deoartmeru of Commerce. 789 F. Supp. 1179, CDJ:>.C 1992). 


This legislation, if passed, would mandate an exceptiem to tte judiciany-iqtproved usual 
residence concept. Doing so may open a Pandora’s box of pressures for otter exceptions to our 
residoice niles. For example, th»e may be an interest in having prisoners incarct^^ within a 
state counted at ttrarpTB-incxreeration residence in that state. Chice we begin to violate tte ' 
conc^ of usual residence, ttere are majQi otter penniriaiimis that could confiiund tte process. 


Him are ottw examples where one state loads its citizens’ activities in anotter state. Nortt 


Dakota provides funding for students to live and parlicipato in propams at univeiritia k ote 
state, hi Dlinois, tte state govranment and local school districts inovide junding tor swvices 

that disabled studmits receive out of state. ' Nevada, in some cases, provides fimding fiv its 
Indents to receive Medicaid services oat of state, wttittt in some cases kvotves fteir Bviag out 
of state. Maine ps^s frir out.of-st3te residential care and mmital health treatment when teatment 
is not available in tte state. West Vhgkia pays to house students who need qiecial education or 


other special care in other states. As you can see, changmg the reridence rules witt te^id to 


be courite tt tteir usual residoice. 
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CojsBS residence rulra »e carefiilly desigied and iategjated to make sare ev« 3 «aie is counted 
and to avoid counting anyone twice. Implsanenting new rales at this late date^ without proper 
testing and evaluation, would ran the risk of introdHcing errors into the oei®is process. Consider 
the cgBtplexiiy of the issues raised by the biH: 

First, the bill is not dear about wheflier prisoners would have to be allocated to a^edfic 
location witWa a state. If not, they would not be reflected in the totals below flie state level; in 
essence, they would not have an impact on redistricting or funds allocation for any locali^. If 
they do have to be counted in a specific location, what location ^uld if be? Should it be fb«r 
home at the time they committed the crime th^ are incarcerated for, « at a cotrectiona! ftcility 
in the jurisdiction where the crime was committed? Attempting to assign these people to an 
address within ano&er state would be extremely complicated. 

Second, the Census Bureau would have to design a new form for collecting suffident 
information to allocate aptisoner to anothm address in anotow stale. And we would have to 
devise new procedures to assure propa’ distribudcn of long fonn que^oimaires to a sample of 
piisonem, 

'niii'd, having to detomiue which prisoners are fimded by anoriier taate would require developing 
new procedutBs to work with prison administrators on a case-by.case basis. Doing so would 
involve significant retraining of census enwnerators and we would still have tio way of knowing 
whettiar they could make these detenninations. Without pmpar testing and evaluation, we 
cannot know whether prison officials have good records that would *ow which prisoners are 
flmded at the 50-pencratt level by another state or wheflin this infonnation is even recaded. For 
example, a contract between states mry indicate that one state has to pay another a certain 
amount for care tor a prisoner but may not indicate the total cost of custodial care. How then 
does one decide if it's 50 percent? 

Fourth, the bill is not clear on whether it is only state^npported prisoners and stat^iffil 
eoneotional tocilities that would be included, w whetbor prismiera and fhoilities at the local levd, 
as well as privately run prisons, would be included. Notably, the bOl nrakes no reframice to 
Fedeaal prisoners wbo are more likdy to be incarcerated outside their home state. 

These ate just some of the complex issues raised by this bill. Again I emphmnvB teat there is not 
enou^ time to consider additional opetarious related to prisoners, which wnirid be untested and 
not caie&lly integrated into the current Census 2000 opnatioiial plan. 

U.S. Military Stationed Outside Their Home State 

Now I wil discuss proposed legislation that would require fiiat manbeis of (he mmcd fotees on 
active du^ and their d^endents be allocated to their home of record. We Irave had very httle 
time to Study the legislatimi or to analyze its impact, so I will present only a taief description 
today and would be h^y to provide a more detailed analysis later. 
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Let me begin by describing our plans for counting active duty militaiy in tbe United States. 
Members of the U.S. aimed forces who on Census Day are living on a military installation in the 
United States or living on a military vessel assigned to a home port in the United States arc 
counted at the military installation or at the home port of the vessel. Members of the armed 
forces stationed on a nearby military installation or ship in the United States who live in off-base 
housing are counted at the off-base residence. This is consistent with the long-standing principle 
of usual residence that I described above with regard to prisoners. 

We do count U.S. military and their dqrendents assigned overseas (as well as Federal civilian 
employees and their dependents) at their home of record or other home state designation as 
determined by using agency administrative records. We do not conduct an individual count of 
this population. 

As with H.R. 1632, we have serious concerns with this legislation because it would mandate an 
exception to the usual residence concert for the U.S.-based military and potentially lead to other 
challenges to the usual residence concept, as I have described above. 

For the U.S.-based military, we conduct a standard enumeration. They are asked all the same 
questions asked of the civilian population and they are included in all the detailed counts and 
characteristics we tabulate in the census. To enumerate them at their “home of record” would 
require us to design a new operation late in the process. Many armed forces members may not 
know their home of record; if we had to mateh completed census forms for armed forces 
members to Defense Department administrative records, that would require a massive, costly, 
and time-consuming operation that we could not undertake without putting the census at risk. If 
‘^ome of record” means place of birth, this could lead to the incongruous result where a person 
is bom in one state but owns a home and uses the resources of another. There is simply no time 
or justification to make this kind of significant change to the census residence rules and to census 
operations. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my testimony. I will be happy to answer any questions. 
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Mr. Miller. Thank you, Dr. Prewitt. Let me ask you a couple 
of questions about U.S. citizens overseas. Again, we’re under the 5- 
minute rule ourselves here. It is a problem that obviously has been 
around for a while, and I know you and the other people at the Bu- 
reau have met with the representatives of the different organiza- 
tions. I know I have and I know my staff has. I think we philo- 
sophically agree they need to be counted because, as they point out, 
we count illegal aliens in the United States; we count convicted fel- 
ons serving time in prison; but Americans overseas don’t get count- 
ed. 

I have a very legitimate argument. My impression is their moti- 
vation is being good citizens. They feel it is a right just like voting 
is a right. So, the question is, what do we do about it? 

Could you enlighten me a little bit on the history of this issue 
at the Bureau? Obviously before your time, but have we tried to 
do it in the past? 

Mr. Prewitt. Yes, sir, we tried in 1960 and 1970, particularly in 
1970. We were so disappointed with the count that we chose not 
to introduce it into the apportionment counts. We were afraid it 
would introduce more distortion than not. We made a count. We re- 
ported the count. We can find tabulations of American overseas liv- 
ing abroad in 1970, and we were unable to certify it to the level 
with which we felt comfortable bringing it to the apportionment 
counts. 

We made a serious effort. We contacted the same kinds of groups 
represented here: chambers of commerces, embassies, churches 
which have missionary programs abroad, corporations, and so 
forth. And at the end of the day, we felt like we had not done an 
adequate job. 

Could we do a better job in 2000? I would hope so. Could we do 
an even better job in 2010? If we started with some better sense 
of what the base population looks like and how they are distributed 
and what the quality of the administrative records are at univer- 
sities who send many, many scientists abroad, churches who send 
many, many missionaries abroad and corporations who send many, 
many employees abroad and the retiree population who simply 
lives abroad and does not intend to come back. We simply need a 
map of that phenomena before we would be comfortable doing the 
level of job which we could come back and recommend to the Con- 
gress that it become a part of the apportionment counts. Yes, we 
had a bit of experience; but it was not a very happy experience. 

Mr. Miller. For the past several years gearing up for the 2000 
census, I am sure you have had people studying the issue and try- 
ing to figure out how to do it. Any ideas or possibilities how it could 
be done? I am impressed with what this group has proposed. I 
agree with you. We want to make sure that is not circulated as an 
official form, but the fact they drafted their own form indicates a 
real commitment and interest. 

Mr. Prewitt. I appreciate it. With you, sir, I don’t dispute the 
motivation or the legitimacy of the concern. I do remind you that 
the U.S. Constitution requires us to count all residents of the 
United States. That is why we count illegal aliens and felons. We 
are being consistent with the U.S. Constitution. The U.S. Constitu- 
tion, of course, is silent on counting non-resident citizens. So even 
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though this is a good faith effort, it is complicated, because we have 
made the decision to count U.S. military and Federal employees 
overseas. 

The policy that guides that decision is that we have every reason 
to presume that this is a temporary assignment overseas, and that 
they are coming back. The groups concerned about overseas Ameri- 
cans have brought to our attention that they do have large num- 
bers of Americans who do not intend to come back but still have 
a right to be counted. 

I think that is an understandable statement on their part, but 
it is a fundamental change in policy. I would urge the Congress not 
to make that change in policy without having a better sense of the 
dimensions of that issue. 

Mr. Miller. The State Department estimates 3 million abroad. 
We don’t know what the number is whether it is 5 million or 10 
million. Your point of view is a voluntary overseas census that may 
only get a 30 percent response is worse than zero? 

Mr. Prewitt. Well, it is for apportionment purposes. Unless you 
make the assumption that the volunteers and the non-volunteers 
are distributed across the States proportionate to the true count — 
Mr. Miller, you have taught this. You know that self-selected sam- 
ples — we are talking about a sample, right, a self-select sample, a 
volunteer sample is a biased sample. 

It goes back to my illustration. If we ended up undercounting, 
disproportionately, Canadians and overcounting, disproportion- 
ately, Americans living in Mexico, then unless the people living in 
Canada and Mexico came equally from the same States, we would 
have penalized and rewarded States differently. 

So my concern is, yes, that a 1 out of 3 introduces air into the 
apportionment count, unless we make a statistical assumption that 
the people who are not counted are distributed across the State of 
record exactly the way the people who are counted. Otherwise, you 
are allowing volunteers to determine an apportionment count 
which is inconsistent with the fundamental policies that govern the 
Census Bureau. 

Mr. Miller. We will hopefully have a second round. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Prewitt, 
you have talked about the discrepancy between projections. Some 
people say there may be 3 million. Somebody else may say 10 mil- 
lion Americans living abroad. How do they make these projections? 
And if there is that much discrepancy, could there be any reli- 
ability at all? 

Mr. Prewitt. Well, Mr. Davis, I will let you ask the next panel. 
I am quoting from their own newsletter and one of the witnesses 
is the one who’s introduced the number of 5 to 6 million. Their 
newsletter introduced the number of 10 million. I don’t know where 
those numbers come from. The number of 3 million is, as I under- 
stand it, a State Department estimate based mainly on embassy 
and consulate records. 

I simply know too many Americans living abroad who have no 
relationship with the local embassy. They have no reason to. 
They’ve been retired in southern France. They’ve been working in 
Canada for so many years that they simply don’t even manage to 
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maintain their passports. They think of themselves as permanently 
living abroad. 

They may still even want to vote for whatever reason, but they 
don’t necessarily maintain a close connection with their embassy. 
The State Department estimate is the only one I know that exists, 
and I have no reason to presume that it is very accurate. So, a very 
wide variation. 

Mr. Davis. So when we got beyond the State Department, I 
mean, they’ve got something to go on seemingly. 

Mr. Prewitt. Right. 

Mr. Davis. Then we just don’t have any idea of where the others 
really come from; and if we did, we probably wouldn’t have much 
possibility of finding those people anyway, would we? 

Mr. Prewitt. Mr. Davis, I dislike talking about the census by 
anecdote because I get too many anecdotes, and the census is about 
systematic information. But I could give you anecdote after anec- 
dote after anecdote of Americans I know living abroad who I know 
the Census Bureau could not find. 

What proportion that is, I don’t know, but I do know right now, 
unless we did some pretty systematic work, there are large num- 
bers of Americans — I asked my friends in statistics about Canada 
the other day. I said could you help us count the Americans living 
up there. They said, yes, if they are employed, because we could 
use our work permit system; but if they are unemployed — they are 
just retired — we don’t have any idea whatsoever. 

That is an interesting revelation because it is much easier to get 
import data than export data. That is true for trade data, as well 
as people data, because States have a reason to sort of want to 
know who’s coming into their country. They have less of a need to 
know who’s leaving their country. So even Canada, which has very 
good import data, could not tell me how many Americans were liv- 
ing up there unless they were employed and, therefore, had work 
permits. 

Mr. Davis. When you get through with the census, do you expect 
to have any money left? 

Mr. Prewitt. That’s a serious question, Mr. Davis. Let me an- 
swer it seriously. If the budget that we have now presented to Con- 
gress is passed — which we have our fingers crossed — and if the re- 
sponse rate is higher than our estimated 61 percent; and we are 
getting increasingly enthusiastic about the power of our partner- 
ship program, our promotional program, our advertising program, 
all of which are on track, we may get that response rate above 61 
percent. If it gets very far above 61 percent, the census in 2000 will 
cost less money than we are now projecting, yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. So, I guess my point is, if we went to some of the ex- 
traneous logistical difficulty of trying to count the individuals now 
that we are talking about, trying to find them and also dealing 
with the individuals in the military, we probably would have to ap- 
propriate or even authorize some more money in order to 

Mr. Prewitt. We could not afford to spend 2000 money on an ad- 
ditional procedure. All of the 2000 money is very, very tightly con- 
nected to the current procedures that we have recommended to the 
Congress that we use. If we were to do a big study of this problem 
in say, 2002, 2003, an investigation of how well we could do it, I 
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can’t sit here today and say there would not he resources left over 
from 2000 to do that study. 

If not, we would obviously have to come back to the Congress 
and ask for an appropriation to do it. But certainly to do it in 2000, 
this simply is not budgeted. It is not even budgeted in 1999. So we 
clearly would have to be coming back immediately in 1999 for a 
supplemental. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Ryan. 

Mr. Ryan. I want to thank you for coming today, Mr. Prewitt. It 
is nice to hear from you. I would like to ask you some historical 
questions with respect to the military on their counting. Prior to 
the 1990 census, how were overseas military personnel counted? 

Mr. Prewitt. Help. 

Do you have reason to know that we did not count them prior — 
we counted many 

Mr. Ryan. Your methodology is what I was concerned with. 

Mr. Prewitt. It was administrative record methodology, supple- 
mented with a survey on home of record. Is that what you are get- 
ting at? 

Mr. Ryan. Right, but home of record was introduced 6 months 
prior to the 1990 census; is that correct? 

Mr. Prewitt. The survey to do home of record, yes. 

Mr. Ryan. So in 1990, 6 months prior to the census, they intro- 
duced the home-of-record methodology and the Census Bureau with 
the Defense Department put together a partnership to share those 
administrative records to then do so on the home of record. 

Mr. Prewitt. Correct. 

Mr. Ryan. So, the usual residence concept for military personnel 
was changed by 1996 much prior to the 

Mr. Prewitt. The usual residence, I don’t think, was changed. 
What we did was get better data. 

Mr. Ryan. You used home-of-record data. You were planning on 
doing the same kind of partnership with the Department of De- 
fense with respect to these overseas personnel, correct? 

Mr. Prewitt. With one new change. They are now making us 
pay for it, but yes, sir. 

Mr. Ryan. You have been appropriated that, right? 

Mr. Prewitt. Right. 

Mr. Ryan. In your testimony, you said with respect to activity of 
military personnel overseas, that you have reasonably good and ac- 
curate ways of allocating them back to their home of record dated 
10 years ago, doing it again with more precise methodology. 
Doesn’t that same concept hold for those who are stationed here at 
home? 

Mr. Prewitt. I think you are absolutely right. Congressman. 
With just two qualifications, if I could. One, I cannot tell from your 
bill whether you would expect home of record to be geocoded down 
to the block level for redistricting purposes or 

Mr. Ryan. Let’s use it for the argument, for the sake of appor- 
tionment. 

Mr. Prewitt. That would be the first qualification. That helps a 
lot. That makes the task much, much more easy than coding back 
to some local address. 
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Mr. Ryan. Let me limit it, for purposes of apportionment. You 
are already doing that. You have already got the partnership with 
the Defense Department. You are doing it with overseas personnel. 
You didn’t decide, hut in 1990, they decided 6 months prior to the 
census. And I realize you have a timeline; trucks are already leav- 
ing. But we are able to accomplish this kind of change with over- 
seas personnel 6 months prior to the 1990 census. It seems fitting 
that we could accomplish this at this point in time, with respect 
to extending it to domestic stateside military personnel. 

Mr. Prewitt. I understand your question, Mr. Ryan. 

I think the big, big, big difference, however, in 1990 with respect 
to that population group and in 2000, with respect to the popu- 
lation group you are concerned about, is the population group in 
1990 starts out as an administrative record count, which we then 
supplement so we are dealing with the people who manage the ad- 
ministrative records. 

The population that you are concerned about, that is, the domes- 
tically residing military, we start out as an enumeration census, 
not an administrative census. Therefore, it would require a funda- 
mental and big time change in our procedures quite different from 
what 1990 did; 1990 was a supplemental of an administrative 
record. This is taking an enumeration census and somehow coordi- 
nating it to an administrative record census. Could we work on get- 
ting those procedures in place? We would certainly work on it if 
this legislation passed. It is a different phenomena than 1990. 

Mr. Ryan. It certainly seems like you could, because you already 
have the partnership with the Defense Department. You already 
have the administrative records available. 

Mr. Prewitt. But we don’t for that population group. It’s a dif- 
ferent partnership. 

Mr. Ryan. In 1991, the Census Bureau determined that the 
home-of-record data was more accurate for military personnel than 
the legal residence definition or last duty station because legal resi- 
dence was done largely for tax purposes. Last duty station is even 
more imprecise because it could have been a very, very short dura- 
tion. Why are you using home-of-record data? Isn’t it because of 
those reasons that home of record seems to be a preferable defini- 
tion for overseas personnel with respect to legal residence or last 
duty station? 

Mr. Prewitt. Correct. 

Mr. Ryan. Why is that inconsistent to then extend that definition 
to stateside personnel? 

Mr. Prewitt. Because with stateside personnel, we have a real 
residence. We have where they are living and sleeping and 
therefore 

Mr. Ryan. They are living and sleeping in Germany and other 
places. 

Mr. Prewitt. No, no, no. That is very, very different. We don’t 
have apportionment rules or districting rules governing living and 
sleeping in Germany. We do have apportionment rules governing 
living and sleeping in Pensacola or Fort Bragg. We have a usual 
residence rule that for the domestically sided military does place 
them into the official counts that this country uses for apportion- 
ment purposes, and it is where they are living and sleeping. It is 
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fundamentally different to sort of translate the overseas military 
into the domestic situation. 

Mr. Ryan. So, for the purposes of apportionment, it seems rel- 
atively easy, but so you are saying for the purposes of 

Mr. Prewitt. It is easier. 

Mr. Ryan. More difficult and challenging for redistricting and 
funding reasons, but the question probably then comes down to is 
it easy? Probably not. Is it doable? 

Well, I would contend that it is doable, simply because you have 
the partnership with the Defense Department; records are avail- 
able. Yes, it may take some more work, but at the end, isn’t the 
most accurate enumeration our true goal here? 

Mr. Prewitt. Yes, sir. We have defined most accurate enumera- 
tion, as when possible, using our usual residence rules, which we 
do use for every other purpose other than the overseas military 

Mr. Ryan. Which were modified with respect to military per- 
sonnel in 1990. 

Mr. Prewitt. No, we used usual residence. Home of record was 
our definition of usual residence. We didn’t modify. We simply got 
a better record of that than we could get from the administrative 
records. We didn’t modify the rule. I think I am correct on that. 

Mr. Ryan. You adopted home of record as the basis for usual res- 
idence. 

Mr. Prewitt. Yes. 

Mr. Ryan. I see that my time has run out. 

Mr. Miller. Mrs. Maloney. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you. Dr. Prewitt, I have a draft bill. I 
don’t know if you have had a chance to look at it but basically it 
calls upon the Bureau to do a special survey of American citizens 
overseas and have this survey done by, say, 2003, not connected 
with the 2000 decennial census. And I would like you to read it and 
get back to us. But could you give us some comments on whether 
you think this special survey could be used to help make decisions 
about the 2010 census? What are your thoughts basically, not only 
on the survey, but in general, on counting Americans overseas, and 
how we should do that? 

Mr. Prewitt. Mrs. Maloney, I do appreciate that legislative ini- 
tiative. I have had a chance to quickly review it, and I appreciate 
the intelligence with which it is constructed. What it first asked us 
to do is to consult with the witness panel and the representatives 
here about the complexities of this, beyond what we have done. 

And second, present to the Congress a feasibility, if you will, a 
statement report within a year of initiation of this consultation 
process. And on the basis of that feasibility statement, then say 
how we would actually go out and conduct the count itself so Con- 
gress would have an opportunity to itself decide whether it was as 
feasible and cost effective as it could be. The Census Bureau would 
be delighted to cooperate with the Congress in that initiative. 

I think as Congressman Miller said at the outset, and as I am 
sure we will hear from our distinguished panel in a moment, it is 
a new world. The next century is going to have many, many more 
Americans living abroad in many, many complicated ways. And 
what that means for our traditional concept of what the census is 
supposed to do has to be addressed as a major policy question. And 
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we are very responsive to working with the Congress to address 
that policy question. 

I do not think that policy question has been adequately ad- 
dressed. I think that you, the U.S. Congress, would have to decide 
whether it made sense to count for apportionment purposes people 
who never intended to come back to the United States. It is a pol- 
icy question and many others are similar. 

Mrs. Maloney. One of the recommendations by the groups rep- 
resenting Americans overseas is to create a self-reporting form 
which American citizens could pick up at embassies. If there is self- 
reporting, I have a concern that some States may start a lobbying 
effort in an attempt to get the overseas population to self-identify 
with their particular States, and can you comment on that concern? 

Mr. Prewitt. Well, I can say the following: With or without a 
lobbying effort, there is every reason to presume that the responses 
from a voluntary self-enumeration census, where we would have no 
opportunity to go back and try to find the people who do not volun- 
teer, that that response pattern would be some sort of biased pat- 
tern with respect to the true distribution by State of record of the 
overseas Americans. 

There is simply no reason to presume that the volunteer part of 
the population will resemble, in terms of State of record, exactly 
what the total population looks like. So, by definition, we would be 
introducing distortions into the apportionment count. 

If somebody can convince me to the contrary that we will count 
that volunteer part of the population exactly proportionate to what 
the total population’s characteristics are, with respect to State of 
record, we could be convinced. But since people don’t even know 
what the universe size is, it is very hard for me to imagine they 
could make a compelling case. 

Mrs. Maloney. Very last, because I know our time is running 
out. I know we have a number of important resolutions and bills 
before us today, but I would like to ask you, how are the prepara- 
tions coming for the decennial census? 

Mr. Prewitt. Well, I’d love that opportunity. If I could just 
slightly edit your question, it is not only preparations, it is real im- 
plementation of procedures. I am delighted to report to the over- 
sight committee that we have completed our block canvassing on 
schedule and we are now back out in the community making some 
corrections to our address file and that procedure is going very, 
very well. 

We have opened up all but three of our local offices or signed 
leases for all but three. That is 517 out of 520. We are very pleased 
with that. As I mentioned when you were out of the room, Mrs. 
Maloney, there are today 80 semitrailer trucks on the roads on 
their way to Jeffersonville with a very large percentage, but not all, 
of our short form questionnaires. Many of our printing contracts 
have been released. We have over 6,000 complete count committees 
now up and running. We have over 400 partnership experts re- 
cruited. We have signed agreements with 450 tribal governments, 
and so our creative work with our advertising campaign is on 
schedule. 

We have tested over 1,000, we are already casting and 
wardrobing for 100, creative presentations for medium print and so 
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forth. Right now, I must say, despite all the complexities and dif- 
ficulties getting to this point, for early June, we think our oper- 
ations and procedures are on schedule to have a successful census 
in 2001. We are very reluctant to create any kind of major disturb- 
ances to that procedure at this stage, for the reasons that we have 
talked about so often in this committee. 

Mr. Miller. We have a vote, but we have a few minutes, so if 
anybody wants to go back for a single question or such. I know I 
have a question or statement. And we will break for our vote, and 
we will come back for the next panel. 

I think we have to come up with a way to count overseas U.S. 
citizens. A lot of the decisions that have been made for the 2000 
census were made obviously before your tenure at the Census Bu- 
reau; and maybe, with the recommendation of Mrs. Maloney, we’ll 
lay the groundwork for what we want to do for 2010. 

We just need to start off with the assumption we are going to 
count U.S. citizens overseas. We may have to have different stand- 
ards that we apply to counting overseas. It is going to be hard to 
get that finite population. You are the experts on how we do that. 
Maybe we have to lower our standards. 

I see your concern about a voluntary type response. But these 
are U.S. citizens. They vote and they pay taxes, a lot of them. So, 
they have every right to be counted. It doesn’t affect redistricting, 
as we know. It would only affect the issue of apportionment. 

Since we count military and other Federal employees because of 
administrative records, we need to find a way we can do it cer- 
tainly for 2010; and we need to have a plan of some sort. We need 
to get through next April 1, I recognize, and determine whether 
there is anything we can do between now and April 1 to help. Ex- 
plain to me, again, a voluntary response. I know you have to verify 
but if you have passports, you know, they scan your passports and 
all that. It seems like a computer system with the State Depart- 
ment would be capable. 

Why is getting 30 percent of the people counted through embas- 
sies worse than zero percent? 

Mr. Prewitt. Mr. Miller, if the 30 percent are distributed some- 
how across the 50 States, which they would be, of course, since we 
are recording them back. The whole motivation of this, as I under- 
stand it, is to use this count to get back to the apportionment num- 
bers. If the 30 percent are distributed across the States propor- 
tionate to whatever, the number of overseas residents that happen 
to come from California, Florida, New York, or what have you, if 
the remaining 70 percent had a different proportion across those 50 
States, then you are simply introducing bias; and there is no way 
to measure the magnitude of that bias. 

So, we would have to presume that volunteers come from State 
of record in exactly the same ratios as non-volunteers come from 
the State of record. Otherwise, we introduce a distortion. But I am 
really sympathetic with the thrust of your question. I am more 
than happy to have conversations with this Congress about wheth- 
er we should create a different position with respect to the overseas 
Americans and have that policy discussion. 

It would be very difficult to introduce a whole new policy into the 
2000 census. Perhaps, Congressman Miller, we would be sitting 
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here in a year or two, talking about using sampling for non-re- 
sponse followup with the overseas Americans. That may be the pro- 
cedure we would have to come back in and recommend. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you for bringing that issue up. We will have 
to get the Supreme Court to rule on that one. 

Mrs. Maloney, do you have a quick question? 

Mrs. Maloney. 'V^at about exiled Americans? A lot of Ameri- 
cans are patriotic citizens who are overseas for their jobs or edu- 
cation or whatever. But there are some people who prefer to be ex- 
iles, who don’t participate; how would we treat them? Would we 
treat them differently? 

Mr. Prewitt. We would have to, and we also have the issue of 
dependents who are not American citizens but are married to or 
children of American citizens. Do we count them as part of this 
count? We have dependents who might want to become American 
citizens but are not yet American citizens. 

So, there are all of those issues. The problem with the U.S. Con- 
stitution, it says count residents. As soon as we leave the borders, 
we get into a situation where we are now only trying to count citi- 
zens. So we changed the rules, as I understand it, but it gets very 
murky. Exactly, what is a citizen? Somebody who has let their 
passport lapse? Americans overseas have let their passports lapse. 
Do we try to find them or not find them? 

So, the conception of this population is work that has to be done. 
This is the kind of work we will be allotted to do if your legislation 
is passed. 

Mrs. Maloney. But, you would support the legislation? 

Mr. Prewitt. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you. 

Mr. Miller. Does anyone have a quick question? 

Mr. Davis. I just have one question. I just want to make sure, 
if I could. Dr. Prewitt, that I am interpreting your testimony cor- 
rectly. And that is, it seems to me that you are saying that these 
are serious issues. They are issues that need to be looked at, but 
that we are too far along in the process to really talk about chang- 
ing anything without causing a tremendous amount of disruption. 

Mr. Prewitt. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

In neither of these instances does the Bureau itself have a prin- 
cipled opposition, but it is a concern that it is not a good moment 
to try to change major procedures. It might come up with a prin- 
cipled opposition after further reflection and discussion with Con- 
gress; but as of now, we would want the time to think through all 
the implications. 

For example, Mr. Ryan’s legislation we have only had for a cou- 
ple of days. We have to think through the implications of that. So 
I don’t want to foreclose the possibility of a principle — a concern, 
but as of now, that is not the motivation. The motivation is what 
can be done realistically and intelligently in the timeframe that is 
available. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you very much. Dr. Prewitt. Some of us may 
want to submit some written questions, and we would appreciate 
your response on that. I think we need to start off with a strong 
commitment, and in 2010 we will figure out a way to accomplish 
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the job. I am disappointed the Bureau, back in the early 1990’s, 
didn’t really come up with a more concrete solution to the problem, 
and I recognize the problem of timing right now. I look forward to 
our next panel, talking about it very specifically. 

Thank you very much for being with us today. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Miller. If we could have the next panel come forward, 
please, and remain standing. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Miller. Let the record show all answered in the affirmative. 
Welcome. Thank you for sitting through the first part of the 
hearing. I hope you found it of interest to hear the comments from 
Director Prewitt. I am interested to hear him come after you, too, 
but it is the procedure we are following. 

Let me welcome all of you here. We will proceed, and the other 
Members will be returning. There will be no more votes for the 
next little while, so we won’t be interrupted again, and I apologize 
for the delay. 

We will try to hold to the 5-minute rule. Let me at this stage pro- 
ceed with Mr. David Hamod. 

STATEMENTS OF DAVID HAMOD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, CEN- 
SUS 2000 COALITION; DON JOHNSON, VICE PRESIDENT, AS- 
SOCIATION OF AMERICANS RESIDENT OVERSEAS; L. LEIGH 
GRIBBLE, SECRETARY, AMERICAN BUSINESS COUNCIL OF 
GULF COUNTRIES, AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEMBER, 
REPUBLICANS ABROAD; DOROTHY VAN SCHOONEVELD, EX- 
ECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN CITIZENS ABROAD; AND 
JOSEPH SMALLHOOVER, CHAIR, DEMOCRATS ABROAD 

Mr. Hamod. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thanks to Mrs. Maloney, 
in absentia, for the opportunity to testify today and for holding this 
useful hearing. 

My name is David Hamod. I am the executive director of the 
Census 2000 Coalition, an ad hoc bipartisan group dedicated to in- 
cluding all Americans overseas in census 2000. Our C2K coalition 
is composed of all the major organizations representing U.S. citi- 
zens and U.S. companies overseas. 

Mr. Chairman, before I go to my prepared remarks, let me just 
share with you some personal perspectives. I do these now as an 
individual, not on behalf of the coalition. 

It saddens me deeply to have the Census Bureau turn its back 
on millions of Americans overseas who, in our opinion, deserve to 
be counted. I hear the Census Bureau saying they don’t fit our sta- 
tistical models so they should be ignored. I hear the Census Bureau 
saying this is the way we have always done it. We are not going 
to change. 

I want to reaffirm that this is not a nameless and faceless case 
study. We are talking about people’s lives here, and I guess I am 
a little bit ashamed that the Census Bureau has so cavalierly dis- 
missed millions of Americans overseas, particularly when they 
work so hard to track down every American here in the States. 

It suggests to me that the Bureau is completely out of touch with 
this very important segment of the U.S. population, and I guess I 
have to say, it seems to me also that the Census Bureau may be 
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neglecting the very people that they were created to serve, that is, 
the American people. Those are some personal comments and now 
I will go on with my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

It may come as a shock to the subcommittee that no one knows 
how many Americans live and work overseas. The population of 
private Americans abroad may be as small as the greater metro- 
politan area of Sarasota, Bradenton, Tampa, St. Petersburg, and 
Clearwater, about 3 million; or it may be as large as, say. New 
York City. 

The truth is, without the census, we just don’t know. But one 
thing is very clear. If the Census Bureau excluded the residents of 
western Florida and those of New York City from census 2000, I 
am confident that there would be a hue and cry from your constitu- 
ents. They would be outraged that the Census Bureau was treating 
them as invisible U.S. citizens, ignoring some 3 to 9 million hard- 
working taxpaying Americans. Does this sound familiar? 

Americans living and working overseas are an increasingly im- 
portant segment of the U.S. population. This is a reflection of 
America’s growing globalization and the essential role that U.S. ex- 
ports of goods, services, and expertise now play in strengthening 
our economy. As highly visible Ambassadors of the United States, 
economically, politically, and culturally, U.S. citizens overseas play 
a key role in advancing America’s interest around the world and 
have a far greater impact on the United States than at any other 
time in U.S. history. 

With this in mind, it is all the more perplexing to us that the 
Census Bureau is proposing to exclude private Americans overseas 
from census 2000. We think they should be included for at least 
four reasons. 

First, competitiveness. In order for America’s public and private 
sector leaders to give appropriate support to U.S. citizens and U.S. 
companies overseas, it is important to get a better handle on how 
many Americans live abroad and where they live. 

Second, representation. There is no reasonable basis for exclud- 
ing millions of Americans from census 2000 just because they are 
living overseas. Like Americans who reside within the 50 United 
States and the District of Columbia, U.S. citizens abroad vote in 
the United States, pay U.S. taxes, and generally stay in touch with 
their home communities in the United States. 

Third, fairness. The U.S. Government employees and officially af- 
filiated workers overseas are included in the census. It is wrong for 
the U.S. Government to take care of its own and to discriminate 
against those Americans who do not work for the government. We 
believe that all Americans deserve the right to be counted, and I 
should point out that the Federal people overseas are no more resi- 
dent in the United States than the private people overseas. 

And fourth, accuracy. The Census Bureau says it wants Census 
Bureau 2000 to be the most accurate census ever but the Bureau 
cannot willingly and knowingly exclude millions of Americans liv- 
ing overseas and still claim with any credibility that its work is ac- 
curate. 

And I was a bit surprised, I have to admit, that the Director of 
the Census Bureau this morning said that a 100 percent 
undercount, which is what we have right now, is better than, say. 
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a 50 percent undercount. Right now, we are not counting any of 
these private-sector Americans overseas, and I would suggest the 
real distortion lies in not counting these Americans abroad. 

The Census Bureau has expressed concern that it does not have 
the resources to include all Americans abroad in census 2000. With 
this in mind, members of the Census 2000 Coalition have volun- 
teered to do the lion’s share of the work in getting the word out 
to private U.S. citizens residing overseas. This is entirely con- 
sistent with the Bureau’s Census 2000 Partnership Program, and 
we are hopeful that the Census Bureau will take advantage of our 
offer to assist. 

Again, it was with some disbelief this morning, that I heard the 
Director say that the master activity schedule cannot be changed 
in any way and that any modifications from here on out could en- 
danger the very census itself. We find that that strains credibility, 
and it is our impression that the master activity schedule is quietly 
and continuously tweaked. 

We also see our request not as interfering with the existing cen- 
sus; rather it is an add-on, and our perspective is this should not 
interfere one iota with the existing census 2000 effort here in the 
United States. 

The C2K coalition is proposing an efficient and relatively inex- 
pensive method of counting private Americans abroad. Our pro- 
posal is modeled after the Federal Postcard Application process 
through which Americans overseas have voted successfully by ab- 
sentee ballot for more than 2 decades. We see this as a simple five- 
step process. 

Step one, preparation of the overseas citizen census card. The 
Census Bureau would review the card, modify it, and print the 
card. Let me say, for the record, we are deeply apologetic to the 
committee and to the Bureau. We didn’t mean to suggest in any 
way that this was an official document and we will take steps im- 
mediately to reinforce the fact that this is only a draft. 

Step two, dissemination of the OCCCs. The OCCC would be dis- 
tributed to Americans abroad through three basic channels: on the 
Web, directly to overseas American organizations and indirectly 
through U.S. embassies and consulates. With this in mind, we ap- 
plaud the Census Bureau’s recent decision to post forms on its 
Website, where they can be downloaded easily from anywhere in 
the world. For anybody who would suggest that the Census Bureau 
can’t change its ways, this is proof positive that it can. 

Step three, submission of the OCCCs. It is envisioned that the 
OCCCs would be returned to the Census Bureau one of two ways, 
either directly through the mail or indirectly through the embas- 
sies and consulates. 

Step four, tallying the OCCCs. Once delivered to the Census Bu- 
reau, it is expected that the Bureau would enter the OCCC data 
in the most efficient manner possible. 

And step five, clarification and verification. The OCCC requires 
Americans abroad to provide their passport numbers, which could 
be checked against State Department records, if need be. 

And I want to emphasize here, that there is a sense, it seems to 
me, within the Census Bureau that Americans abroad are guilty 
until proven innocent. We would suggest otherwise. They are inno- 
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cent until proven guilty, and Americans overseas, in our experi- 
ence, have been some of the most patriotic, law-abiding Americans 
you have ever met. 

If the Census Bureau has additional questions concerning the 
OCCC, the C2K coalition suggests following up with staff at the 
embassies and consulates or contacting overseas Americans directly 
by e-mail, fax, or telephone. The Census Bureau has expressed 
some concerns about its ability to enumerate private Americans liv- 
ing and working overseas. 

The C2K coalition recognizes that counting overseas Americans 
may be a challenge for the Census Bureau, but in our assessment, 
none of the obstacles that the Bureau has raised are insurmount- 
able. And after hearing and reading Dr. Prewitt’s testimony this 
morning, I feel and I think my colleagues feel more strongly about 
this than ever. We regret that it has taken years, I repeat, years, 
for the Census Bureau to study seriously the low-cost, common- 
sense proposals that have been put forward by Americans abroad. 
As a result of this delay, which regrettably had been on the Census 
Bureau’s side, valuable time and valuable opportunities have been 
squandered. 

The Census Bureau’s concerns, as they’ve been expressed to us, 
can be divided into six major categories. 

Cost. The Census Bureau says that an overseas count will cost 
too much. The C2K coalition has seen no Bureau estimates of what 
the cost would be. We are confident that the bill for counting Amer- 
icans abroad will amount to a fraction of what it costs per capita 
to count domestic Americans. The U.S. Department of Defense, 
never known for its frugality, administers the highly successful 
Federal Voting Assistance Program for under $3 million per year. 
Can the Census Bureau get by with less than the Department of 
Defense? We hope so. 

Second, the extent of participation. The Bureau mounts strong 
efforts to count as many U.S. and non-U. S. citizens as it can, and 
they should apply this same level of commitment to the count of 
overseas private citizens. The expected participation of private 
Americans overseas in census 2000 should be at least as great as 
their absentee voting in Federal, State, and local elections. 

Third, data quality. For nearly a quarter century, Americans 
abroad have used the Federal Postcard Application to vote by ab- 
sentee ballot. This form has been accepted by U.S. voting officers 
in all 50 States and the District of Columbia. According to the De- 
fense Department, there has never been a pattern of abuse or fraud 
by Americans abroad during this period. The OCCC goes one step 
further than the FPCA, requiring that Americans abroad list their 
U.S. passport numbers. 

Next, allocation of overseas population by State. Census 2000 
should include all Americans residing overseas in the State-by- 
State population figures used to apportion seats in the House of 
Representatives. 

As we said earlier, the distortion is what’s taking place now, not 
what we are proposing to do. Respondents would list their last U.S. 
State residence on the OCCC, just as they currently do in submit- 
ting their FPCAs. Let’s not forget that the Bureau has already de- 
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parted from the usual domestic residence standard in counting fed- 
erally affiliated Americans abroad for purposes of apportionment. 

Operational issues. Including Americans abroad in census 2000 
should be relatively straightforward in our assessment. The dis- 
tribution of the OCCC to overseas private citizens should follow es- 
sentially the same channels as the FPCA involving U.S. embassies 
and consulates, as well as American groups worldwide. 

And finally, timing. If there is one thing we agree with the Cen- 
sus Bureau on, it is that time is of the essence, but the good news 
is that no rocket science is involved in this effort and there is no 
need to recreate the wheel. Using our system and with the wealth 
of talent that the Census Bureau has at its disposal, we are con- 
fident that everything can be up and running by next April. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and Mrs. Maloney, it is high time 
to overhaul an obsolete policy that treats U.S. citizens overseas as 
nobodies rather than the valuable national asset that they are. In- 
cluding Americans abroad in the census is long overdue, and this 
would represent an important step forward for U.S. citizens and 
U.S. interests worldwide in the global economy of the 21st century. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Maloney. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Hamod. I want to thank all of you 
all for submitting your written testimony in advance because I did 
have the pleasure of reading it yesterday and preparing some of 
the thoughts for today’s hearing. So thank you very much for that. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hamod follows:] 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to testify this morning. My name is David 
Hamod, and I serve as Executive Director of the Census 2000 Coalition - an ad hoc, bipartisan 
group dedicated to including all Americans living and working overseas in next year’s census. 
The “C2K Coalition,” as we call it, is composed of all the major organizations representing U.S. 
citizens and U.S. companies overseas, including; 

American Business Council of the Gulf Countries (ABCGC) 

American Citizens Abroad (ACA) 

Asia-Pacific Council of American Chambers of Commerce (APCAC) 

Association of American Chambers of Commerce in Latin America (AACCLA) 

Association of Americans Resident Overseas (AARO) 

Democrats Abroad (DA) 

European Council of American Chambers of Commerce (ECACC) 

Federation of American Women's Clubs Overseas (FAWCO) 

Republicans Abroad (RA) 

World Federation of Americans Abroad (WFAA) 

I’m very pleased to say that most of these organizations are represented by witnesses on this 
morning’s panel. I also want to draw your attention to the Coalition’s joint appendix, which 
serves to supplement testimony provided by today’s witnesses. 


* * 


* 


It may come as a shock to this Subcommittee that no one knows how many private Americans 
live and work overseas The State Department estimates the number to be around 3.2 million, 
but other estimates, including those cited in the Statistical Abstract of the United States, put the 
number far higher - at double or triple the State Department’s estimate. 

Looked at another way, the population of private Americans abroad may be as small as the 
greater metropolitan area of Sarasota - Bradenton - Tampa - St. Petersburg - Clearwater, or it 
may be as large as, say. New York City. The truth is, without help from the census, we just 
don’t know. But one thing is very clear: If the Census Bureau chose to exclude the residents of 
Western Florida or New York City from Census 2000, I’m confident that there would be a hue 
and cry from your constituents. They would be outraged that the Census Bureau was treating 
them as “invisible” U.S. citizens, turning its back on some 3 million to 9 million hard-working, 
tax-paying Americans. 


And so it is with Americans abroad .... 
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Americans living and working overseas are an increasingly important se^ent of the U.S. 
population. This is a reflection of America’s growing globalization and the essential role that 
U.S. exports of goods, services, and expertise now play in strengthening our economy. There are 
millions of Americans living overseas, and this number appears to be growing at an 
unprecedented rate. As highly visible “ambassadors” of Ae United States - economically, 
politically, and culturally - U.S. citizens overseas play a key role in advancing America’s 
interests around the world. This is more tme today than it was 50, 25, or even 10 years ago, and 
with the advent of the new millennium, Americans abroad are expected to have a far greater 
impact on the United States in the years ahead than at any other time in U.S. history. 

With this in mind, then, it is all the mote perplexing that the U.S. Census Bureau is proposing to 
exclude private Americans overseas from C^us 2000. To support U.S. interests worldwide, it 
makes good sense to include Americans abroad in next year’s census for at least four reasons: 

CoH^te^tiveness - In today’s global economy, Americans abroad play a vital role in promoting 
U.S. competitiveness overseas and in generating jobs in the United States. In order for 
America’s public and private sector leaders to give apprt^ate support to U.S. citizens and U.S. 
companies overseas, it is important to get a better handle on how many Americans live abroad 
and where they live. By way of analogy: If a team captain does not Imow how many players are 
at his disposal, how can he possibly field much of a team, let alone compete successfully? 

HepresetUiaion - Through the census, the U.S. Government counts Americans every ten years, 
and there is no reasonable basis for excluding millions of Americans just because they are living 
overseas at the time. Like Americans who reside within the 50 United States and the District of 
Columbia, U.S. citizens abroad vote in the United States, pay U.S. taxes, and generally stay in 
touch with their home communities in the USA. 

Equity - U.S. Govenunent employees and federally-affiliated workers overseas are included in 
the census. It is wrong for the U.S. Government to “take care of its own” and to discriminate 
against those Americans who do not work for the government. ^ Americans - regardless of 
flieir employment status or where they live - deserve the right to be counted. 

Accuracy - The Census Bureau says that it wants Census 2000 to be the “most accurate census 
ever.” But the Bureau cannot willingly and knowingly exclude millions of Americans living 
overseas and still claim with any credibility that its woric is accurate. If the Census Bureau is 
committed to accurate data for reasons of apportionment and for other purposes, then it must 
include [nivate Americans abroad. 


Getting the Word Out: Forging a Partnership? 

The Census Bureau has expressed concern that it does not have the tesourt^s to include all 
Americans abroad in Census 2000. With this in mind, members of the Census 2000 Coalition 
have volunteered to do the lion’s share of the work involved in “getting the word oia” to private 
U.S. citizens residing overseas. 

In our view, this arrangement is very consistent with the Bureau’s Census 2000 Partnership 
Program, and we are hopeful that the Census Bureau will take advantage of our offer to assist. 
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Working hand-in-hand with American business and civic groups overseas should provide the 
Census Bureau with an opportunity to reach out to Americans abroad in a cost-effective and 
timely fashion. 

The objectives of the Census 2000 Partnership Program, as we understand them, are three-fold: 

■ To increase the census response rate; 

■ To reduce the differential undercount; 

■ To communicate a consistent census message. 

The Census Bureau, in our opinion, would serve all three objectives by working with members 
of the Census 2000 Coalition around the world. 

The Census Bureau says that it encourages organizations to become Partners when: 

■ Census 2000 is consistent with the organization’s focus; 

• The organization feels that educating its constituents about Census 2000 is important; 

The organization feels its membership'constituents would benefit from knowledge/awareness 
about Census 2000. 

Our Coalition’s members clearly meet these criteria, and we look forward to forging a 
partnership with the Census Bureau so that we might assist the Bureau in its efforts to “spread 
die word” about Census 2000 to Americans abroad. 


Step by Step; Counting Overseas Americans 

The C2K Coalition is proposing an efficient and relatively inexpensive method of counting 
private Americans abroad. Our proposal is modeled after the Federal Post Card Application 
(FPCA) process, through which Americans overseas have voted successfully by absentee ballot 
for more than two decades. As we see it, this is a simple five-step process. 

Step One - Preparation of the OCCC. The Census Bureau reviews the Overseas Citizen 
Census Card (OCCC) that has been developed by members of the C2K Coalition. (A draft 
OCCC is included in the Coalition’s joint appendix, and an enlarged version is displayed before 
dte Subcommittee on an easel.) Once the ()CCC has been approved by the Census Burrau, it is 
printed by the Government Printing Office or by a private vendor. 

Step Two - Dissemination of OCCCs. The OCCC is distributed to Americans abroad throu^ 
three basic channels. First, it is available on the Census Bureau’s Web page, where it can be 
downloaded and printed by U.S. citizens around the world. (In future years, it is hoped that U.S. 
citizens will be able to supply information to the Census Bureau electronically, via fte Internet, 
but it is unlikely that such technology will be available and time-tested by next April.) Second, 
OCCCs are shipped directly to overseas Americans organizations for dishibution to their 
respective memters. Third, via diplomatic pouch or APO, OCCCs are disseminated through 
U.S. Embassies and Consulates around the wmld. where the OCCCs are made available to 
Americans abroad. (This process is akin to the Census Bureau’s {voposed “walk-in centers,” 
which will accommodate individuals who are difficult to enumerate.) 
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Step Three - Submission of OCCCs. It is envisaged that OCCCs will be returned to the 
Census Bureau one of two ways. First, Americans abroad could mail the completed OCCCs 
directly to the Census Bureau. Second, overseas Americans could return the OCCCs to the U.S. 
Embassy or Consulate, which would then forward the OCCCs to the Census Bureau via 
diplomatic pouch, APO, or an international courier company. (In the i»st, when overseas 
Americans have voted by absentee ballot, at least one international courier company has stepped 
forward to deliver these to the U.S, Government on a complimentary basis.) 

Step Four - Tallying the OCCCs. Once delivered to the Census Bureau, it is expected that the 
Bureau would enter the OCCC data in the most efficient manner possible (possibly using optical 
character recognition capabilities). 

Step Five - aarification and Verification. The OCCC requires Americans abroad to provide 
their passport numbers, which could be checked against State Department records if need be. If 
the Census Bureau has additional questions concerning the OCCC, die C2K Coalition suggests 
two options for tracking down further data. Option one involves working with staff at U.S. 
Embassies and Consulates. Option two involves contacting the overseas American directly by 
e-mail, fax, or telephone (all of which are listed on the OCCC). With today’s technology, e-mail 
has become the fastest and least expensive way to communicate globally, and Americans abroad 
may be the most “wired” overseas citizens on earth. 


Addressing Census Bureau Concerns 

The Census Bureau has expressed some concerns about its ability to enumerate private 
Americans living and working overseas. The C2K Coalition recognizes that counting overseas 
Americans may be a challenge for the Census Bureau but, in our assessment, none of the 
obstacles that fte Census Bureau has raised are insurmountable. Most of these concerns, in our 
assessment, are simply red herrings that the Census Bureau has used as a pretext to discriminate 
against Aunericans abroad. 

We regret that it has taken years for the Census Bureau to study seriously the low cost, “common 
sense” proposals that have been put forward by Americans abroad. As a result of this delay, 
valuable time and valuable opportunities have been squandered. Moreover, the Census Bureau’s 
stonewalling has raised serious questions about the Bureau’s lack of vision for the new 
millennium and its inability to deal with an American population that is more global today than 
at any time in our nation’s history. 

The Census Bureau’s concerns, as they have been expressed to the C2K Coalition, can be 
divided into six major categories; cost, the extent of participation, data quality, the allocation of 
overseas population by state, operational issues, and timing. Each of these is explored below. 


Cost - The Census Bureau says that it will cost too much to count private Americans living and 
working overseas. The C2K Coalition has seen no Census Bureau estimate of what it would cost 
to count Americans abroad, and we welcome an opportunity to review the Bureau’s calculations. 
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In our estimation, the bill for counting AmericMis abroad will amount to a fraction of what it 
costs to count domestic Americans. Why? First, there is no need to hire legions of contractors to 
go dooi-to-door for enumeration purposes Much of the logistical work will be done by C2K 
Coalition member organizations, whose volunteers will work closely with U S. Embassies and 
Consulates around the world, just as they do when they “get out the vote” overseas. Second, the 
onus is on Americans abroad, not the Census Bureau, to take the initiative. Overseas Americans 
are responsible for picking up the OCCC and submitting it to the Bureau, which does relatively 
little work before the OCCCs come streaming in from Americans abroad. 


Extent of Partkipatlou — Americans abroad who return an OCCC would add appreciably to the 
overall count of U S. citizens residing abroad. The Census Bureau has long recognized that its 
domestic counts underestimate certain categories of U.S. and non-U.S. citizens in the United 
States who are difficult to track down, such as inner city poor, inhabitants of rural areas, and the 
homeless. The Census Bureau mounts strong efforts to count as many of these residents as it 
can, and the Bureau should apply this same level of commitment to the count of overseas private 
citizens. 

The expected participation by private Americans overseas in Census 2000 should be at least as 
great as their absentee voting in federal, state and local elections. Based on U.S. Defense 
Department and State Department data, at least 750,000 private U.S. citizens overseas sought to 
register and vote absentee in federal, state and local elections in 1996 — a significant increase 
from 1976 when President Ford signed the Overseas Citizens Voting Rights Act. And unlike 30 
years ago, for the 1970 Census, the Bureau and overseas groups are now able to utilize global 
technology, like the Internet, to educate Americans abroad on how to participate in Census 2000, 


Dam Quality — For nearly a quarter century, Americans abroad have used the Federal Post Card 
Application (FPCA) to vote by absentee ballot. This form has been accepted by U.S. voting 
officers in all fifty States and the District of Columbia. According to the U. S. Department of 
Defense, which administers the program, there has never been a pattern of abuse or fraud by 
Americans abroad during this period. 

The OCCC designed for Census 2000 will go one step further, specifying that Americans abroad 
must list their U.S. passport numbers (which is not required for the FPCA). This will serve as a 
built-in mechanism to monitor the U.S. citizenship of those persons submitting OCCCs. 

Moreover, the information submitted on the OCCC, like that submitted on the FPCA, will he 
subject to the Federal False Statements Act. This requirement should further inhibit the 
possibility of incorrect data. 


Allocation of Overseas Population by State — Census 2000 should include all Americans 
residing overseas in the state-by-state population figures used to apportion seats in the U.S. 
House of Representatives. The Census Bureau iiKludes federally-affiliated U.S. citizens 
overseas for apportiomnent purposes, but does not include private Americans abroad. 
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Respondents would list their last U.S. state resittence on the OCCC, just as they currently do in 
submitting their FPCAs. 

The Census Bureau has already departed from the “usual domestic residence” standard in 
counting federally-affiliated Americans abroad for purposes of apportionment. The U.S. 
Supreme Court in 1992 expressly validated inclusion of federally-affiliated overseas Americans 
for purposes of apportionment in the 1990 Census, noting that the term “usual residence” can 
“mean more than mere physical presence, and has been used broadly enough to include some 
element of allegiance or enduring tie to a place.” For overseas private Americans, the 
Congressionally mandated right to register and vote absentee is that enduring tie. The Census 
Bureau has no justifiable basis for attempting to discriminate against private secto Americans 
abroad in applying this “usual residence” test. 


Operathml Issues - As suggested above, planning and implementing the inclusion of 
Americans abroad in Census 2000 should be relatively strai^tforward. The distribution of the 
OCCC to overseas private citizens should follow essentially the same channels as the FPCA, 
involving U.S. Embassies and Consulates, as well as American groups worldwide. If the Census 
Bureau feels the need to modify the OCCC in a way that better suits the operational needs of the 
Bureau, the C2K Coalition would be pleased to work with the Bureau on this - provided that the 
Census Bureau keeps the form as uncomplicated and unencumbered as possible. 


Timing — The Census Bureau rightly points out that time is of the essence. We agree and, as we 
noted above, we regret that it has taken the Bureau so long to focus on this issue. But the 
Bureau’s argument that there is no time to involve private Americans abroad in Census 2000 just 
doesn’t hold water. No rocket science is involved in this effort, and there is no need to re-create 
the wheel. We have outlined a simple, straightforward procedure for including Americans 
abroad in Census 2000 With the wealth of talent that the Census Bureau has at its disposal, we 
are confident that the necessary paperwork and procedures can be up and running before next 
April. 


* * 


« 


In conclusion, Mr, Chairman, it is high time to overhaul an obsolete policy that treats U.S. 
citizens overseas as “nobodies” rather than as the valuable national asset they are. Including 
Americans abroad in the census is long overdue, and this would represent an important step 
forward for U.S. citizens and U.S, interests worldwide in the global economy of the 21*' Century, 
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Mr. Miller. We will now proceed with Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Miller, Mrs. Maloney. I am hon- 
ored to be here today regarding the inclusion of private overseas 
Americans in the census 2000. 

My name is Don Johnson. I am vice president and chairman of 
the census committee of the Association of Americans Resident 
Overseas [AARO], a nonprofit organization founded in 1973 to rep- 
resent U.S. citizens living abroad. I have come here from Paris, 
France, so that I can give you firsthand the case for ensuring over- 
seas private citizens the opportunity to be counted in census 2000. 

My organization, AARO, played a key role in helping persuade 
Congress to enact the Overseas Citizens Voting Rights Act of 1975. 
And as a result of this law, overseas private Americans are reg- 
istering and voting absentee in Federal elections in record num- 
bers. 

Now we think the time has come to include us in the decennial 
census. Congress decided, a quarter century ago, that we count 
enough to vote for the President, Senators, and Representatives. 
Why would Congress now allow the Census Bureau to exclude us 
from being counted in the census? 

Having worked for at least 8 years in international assignments, 
I know personally what it is like for Americans to live overseas. I 
am a retired American businessman and electronics engineer who 
has spent most of his career working for Texas Instruments. For 
the last 2 V 2 years, I have been working on special projects at 
AARO with emphasis on the census that started with a first letter 
with Martha Feinsworth reaching back to April 1977. 

We at AARO know that the Census Bureau can mount a success- 
ful effort to count overseas private Americans. Even though the 
Census Bureau’s effort to include private Americans in the 1970 
census did produce meager results, the Bureau at least overcame 
the hurdle in that census of developing enough confidence to verify 
the data. 

In response to congressional pressure, the Census Bureau found 
a way to include military and other government employees and 
their dependents in the 1990 census from administrative records. 
In 1992, the U.S. Supreme Court upheld the validity of their doing 
so. 

We agree that the inclusion of overseas private citizens would be 
a bigger challenge than the count of federally affiliated Americans 
abroad. We are confident, however, that the Census Bureau can do 
this job if Congress tells the Bureau to do it and provides the Bu- 
reau with the necessary funds. I can assure you that AARO and 
other citizens overseas organizations will make every effort to help 
the Census Bureau get the job done just as we have worked side 
by side with the Department of Defense in building up the rolls of 
overseas voters under the Federal Voting Assistance Program. 

We believe that the OCCC card, like the one you see here today, 
would serve as an effective vehicle for counting overseas private 
Americans in census 2000. The use of OCCC would be consistent 
with the Census Bureau’s use of its own “be counted” card to iden- 
tify U.S. residents who would not otherwise be enumerated. 

The Census Bureau has long recognized that its domestic count 
underestimates certain categories of U.S. and non-U. S. citizens in 
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the United States who are difficult to track down such as inner- 
city poor, inhabitants of rural areas and the homeless. The Census 
Bureau mounts strong efforts to count as many of these residents 
as it can, and the Bureau should apply the same level of commit- 
ment to the counting of overseas private citizens. 

The expected participation by private Americans overseas in cen- 
sus 2000 should be at least as great as their absentee registration 
and voting in Federal elections. Based on U.S. Defense Department 
and State Department data, at least 750,000 private U.S. citizens 
overseas sought to register and vote absentee in Federal elections 
in 1996, a significant increase since the enactment of the Overseas 
Citizen Voting Rights Act of 1975. The Census Bureau’s reluctance 
to consider acceptance of the OCCC seems to represent a presump- 
tion that overseas private Americans will file false statements. 

We think this attitude of presumptive distrust of the overseas 
private American community is simply uncalled for. Why should 
overseas private Americans be presumed to file false OCCCs when 
the Federal Voting Assistance Program has assured us that there 
has never been a pattern of abuse or fraud in absentee voting by 
Americans abroad? 

The census has already established partnerships with over 100 
organizations to assist in helping make sure census 2000 is the 
best ever. These organizations include nearly a dozen groups rep- 
resenting American residents from almost every region of the 
world. If the Census Bureau can make such a strong effort to count 
Americans who have come to the United States from these overseas 
jurisdictions, how can the Census Bureau now turn its back on 
counting American citizens who have moved to Africa, the Middle 
East, Asia, Latin America, and Europe from the United States? 
The C2K coalition has prepared a preliminary to-do list which I 
have attached here to my statement. 

I think, at this point, I will thank you again for the ability to 
give you some testimony today, and I look forward to meeting with 
you again. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. Thank you for staying 
close to the 5-minutes. I appreciate that. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Johnson follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF DON JOHNSON, 

VICE PRESIDENT AND CHAIRMAN OF THE CENSUS COMMITTEE 
OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICANS RESIDENT OVERSEAS, 
BEFORE THE HOUSE GOVERNMENT REFORM COMMITTEE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS 
June 9, 1999 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am honored to appear before you today regarding the inclusion of private 
overseas American citizens in Census 2000. 

My name is Don Johnson. I am Vice President and Chairman of the Census 
Committee of the Association of Americans Resident Overseas (AARO), a nonprofit 
organization founded in 1973 to represent U.S. citizens living abroad. I have come here from 
Paris, France so that I can give you first hand the case for ensuring overseas private citizens the 
opportunity to be counted in Census 2000. 

My organization, AARO, played a key role in helping persuade Congress to enact 
the Overseas Citizens Voting Rights Act of 1975. As a result of this law, overseas private 
Americans are registering and voting absentee in federal elections in record numbers. Now, we 
think the time has come to include us in the deceiuiial census. Congress decided a quarter 
century ago that we count enough to vote for the President, Senators and Representatives. Why 
would Congress now allow the Census Bureau to exelude us from being counted in the Census? 

Having worked for at least eight years in international assignments, I know 
personally what it is like for Americans to live overseas. I am a retired American businessman 
who has spent most of his career working for Texas Instruments. For the last two and a half 
years I have been working on special projects for AARO, including Census 2000. 

We at AARO know that the Census Bureau can mount a successful effort to count 
overseas private Americans. Even though the Census Bureau’s effort to include private 
Americans in the 1970 census produced meager results, the Bureau at least overcame the hurdle 
in that census of developing enough confidence to verify the data. In response to Congressional 
pressure, the Census Bureau found a way to include overseas military and other government 
employees and their dependents in the 1990 census from administrative records. In 1992, the 
U.S. Supreme Court upheld the validity of their doing so. 

We agree that the inclusion of overseas private citizens would be a bigger 
challenge than the count of federally-affiliated Americans abroad. We are confident, however, 
that the Census Bureau can do this job if Congress tells the Bureau to do it and provides the 
Bureau with the necessary funds. I can assure you that AARO and other overseas citizens 
organizations will make every effort to help the Census Bureau get the job done, just as we have 
worked side by side with the Department of Defense in building up the rolls of overseas voters 
under the Federal Voting Assistance Program. 
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We believe that an Overseas Citizen Census Card (OCCC) like the one in the joint 
app«dix and displayed before you today would serve as an effective vehicle for counting 
overseas private Americans in Census 2000. The use of the OCCC would be consistent with the 
Census Bureau’s use of its own “Be Counted” card to identity U.S. residents who would not 
otherwise be enumerated. 

The Census Bureau has long recognized that its domestic count underestimates 
certain categories of U.S. and non-U.S. citizens in the United States who are difficult to track 
down, such as inner-city poor, inhabitants of raral areas and the homeless. The Census Bureau 
mounts strong efforts to count as many of these residents as it can and the Bureau should apply 
the same level of commitment to the count of overseas private citizsns. 

The expected participation by private Americans overseas in Census 2000 should 
be at least as great as their absentee registration and voting in federal elections. Based on U.S. 
Defense Dqtartment and State Department data, at least 750,000 private U.S. citizens overseas 
sought to register and vote absentee in federal elections in 1996 - a significant increase since the 
enactment of the Overseas Citizens Voting Rights Act of 1 975. 

I wish to address key problems that the Census Bureau has raised with the C2K 
Coalition in explaining why they do not want to count overseas private Americans in Census 
2000, Those four problems are: 

• Timing 

• Validation 

• Operational issues, and 

• Budget. 

First, the timing problem is a canard. It’s definitely not too late to include 
overseas private Americans in Census 2000. AARO, ACA and other overseas American groups 
have been pounding on the doors of Congress and the Census Bureau for years trying to start up 
the mechanisms necessary to include overseas private Americans in Census 2000. We can still 
succeed if Congress tells the Census Bureau now to make this happen. Keep in mind that the 
Census Bureau did not start to organize the count of federally-affiliated American overseas in the 
1990 census until they were ordered to do so by Congress in July 1989. 

Once the Congress lets the Census Bureau know they must count overseas private 
citizens in Census 2000, AARO, ACA and other members of the C2K Coalition can bring the 
fiill force of their resources to the service of the Census Bureau to help make sure this project 
will be a success. We organize similar efforts with tire Federal Voting Assistatice Program every 
two years to get out the absentee vote in federal elections. 

Second, let’s talk about validation. The OCCC is designed to be a self-validating 
card requiring detailed identifying information, including the U.S. passport number or other 
proof of citizenship of every overseas private citizen listed on the card. We think that ovaseas 
private citizens should be presumed to be filing valid OCCCs. The Census Bureau will have 
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adequate resources to cross-check passport numbers and other identifying information to detect 
any pattern of fraudulent filing. 

The Census Bureau’s reluctance to consider acceptance of the OCCC seems to 
represent a presumption that overseas private American will file false statements. We think that 
this attitude of presumptive distrast of the overseas private American community is simply 
uncalled for. Why should overseas private Americans be presumed to file false OCCCs when 
the Federal Voting Assistance Program has assured us that there has never been a pattern of 
abuse or fraud in absentee registration and voting by Americans abroad? 

Third, we believe that the operational issues of including overseas private 
Americans in Census 2000 can readily be resolved. As we have said, the entire C2K Coalition 
stands at the service of the Census Bureau in making this work. We are confident that the 
Federal Voting Assistance Program and Department of State can provide enormously useful, 
practical guidance in applying their “Get Out The Vote” experience to dissemination of the 
OCCC. 

The Census Bureau has already established partnerships with over 100 
organizations to assist in helping make sure Census 2000 is the best ever. These organizations 
include nearly a dozen groups representing American residents from almost every region of the 
world. If the Census Bureau can make such a strong effort to count Americans who have come 
TO the United States FROM these overseas jurisdictions, how can the Census Bureau now turn 
its back on counting American citizens who have moved TO Africa, the Middle East, Asia, Latin 
America and Europe FROM the United States? 

The C2K Coalition has prepared a preliminary to-do list showing some of the 
principal steps that the Census Bureau could begin taking tomorrow to include overseas private 
Americans in Census 2000. I have attached a copy of the to-do list to my statement; as I said 
before, the C2K Coalition is prepared to help the Census Bureau at every step along the way. 

Finally, let’s talk about budget issues. Counting overseas private Americans 
would cost the Census Bureau some money, but we believe that this cost would not be 
appreciably greater on a per capita basis than counting Americans at home given the experience 
of the Federal Voting Assistance Program. 

Mr. Chairman and the other Members of the Subcommittee, I cannot thank you 
enough for the chance to appear before you today. I am confident that you will do the right thing 
by overseas private Americans in Census 2000. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS 
June 9, 1999 



June 9, 1999 


PROPOSED TO-DO LIST 

FOR INCLUSION OF OVERSEAS PRIVATE CITIZENS 
IN CENSUS 2000 


Congress instructs Census Bureau to include overseas private citizens in Census 

2000. 

Census Bureau issues press release announcing intention to include overseas 
I»ivate citizens in Census 2000, and calling for overseas citizen organizations 
(OCOs)to join in partnerships vrith the Bureau to make this count a success. 

Census Bureau adds this press release to its Web site and establishes location on 
the site for further updates of the overseas citizen census. 

Census Bureau develops operational plan and preliminary budget for inclusion of 
overseas private citizens in Census 2000. 

Census Bureau obtains any necessary preliminary approval from Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB). 

Census Bureau begins entering into partnership agreements with OCOs to build 
support for the overseas citizen certsus. 

Census Bureau works with OCO partnerships in refining the design of the 
Overseas Citizen Cerrsus Card (OCCC). 

Census Bureau instructs computer software consultants to develop appropriate 
methods for capturing data from OCCC and verifying data, as may be appropriate, 
through State Department passport number records and other citizenship 
verification sources. 

• Census Bureau works with software consultants in further refining design 
of the OCCC to facilitate this data recapture by use of optical character 
recognition (OCR) or other techniques. 

Census Bureau enters into cooperative arrangement with Defense Department’s 
FVAP to obtain information about the FVAP’s highly successful program for 
dissemination of the Federal Post Card Application (FPCA) and related overseas 
absentee registration and voting information. 

Department of Commerce (DOC) consults with Department of State to designate 
a Census Assistance Officer (CAO) at each embassy and consulate, with the 
possibility of relying on DOC Commercial Counselors for assistance where 
appropriate. 
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• Census Bureau enters into arrangements with State Department for 
overseas private citizens to deposit their completed OCCCs at embassies 
and consulates for forwarding to Bureau in a manner analogous to deposit 
and forwarding of completed FPCAs. 

• Census Bureau arranges with Department of State to provide assistance to Bureau 
in verifying passport holder identification from OCCCs. 

• Census Bureau, in consultation with FVAP and OCO partners, develops 
procedures for distribution of OCCCs, relying in part on experience gained in 
distribution of the FPCA. 

• Census Bureau works with OCO partners to test OCCC form with overseas 
citizen focus groups. 

• Census Bureau refines design of OCCC to take into account focus group 
comments. 

• Census Bureau works with OCO partnerships to develop answers to frequently 
asked questions (FAQs) based on focus group comments for posting on the 
Bureau Web site. 

• Census Bureau obtains any additional necessary approval from 0MB for final 
version of OCCC. 

• Census Bureau arranges for printing of sufficient number of OCCCs for 
distribution, based in part on experience gained in setting print orders for the 
FPCA. 

• Census Bureau arranges for distribution of OCCCs through embassies, consulates, 
OCO partners and U.S. corporate offices overseas. 

• Census Bureau posts OCCC on its Web site. 

• OCO partners post information about OCCC on their Web sites with hyperlink to 
Census Bureau Web site. 

• Census Bureau works with OCO partners in developing broadcast, print mid 
electronic information dissemination program about inclusion of overseas private 
citizens in Census 2000. 

• After April 1, 2000, Census Bureau begins receiving and processing completed 
OCCCs and engaging in appropriate verification process. 

• When this verification process is completed. Census Bureau includes overseas 
inivate citizens census data submitted for purposes of Congtessioiud 
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reapportionment at the same time as it submits data for federally-affiliated 
overseas Americans. 

• Census Bureau prepares report on the experience of including overseas private 
citizens in Census 2000 and lays groundwork for refinement of the process for 
their inclusion in Census 2010. 
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Mr. Miller. Mr. Gribble. 

Mr. Gribble. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Maloney. 
Thank you for hearing us today. We greatly appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to put forth our testimony. 

My name is Leigh Gribble. I am secretary of the American Busi- 
ness Council of the Gulf Countries and a member of the executive 
committee of Republicans Abroad. I am testifying today on behalf 
of the American Chambers of Commerce Abroad and the inter- 
national arm of the Republican party. 

I am a retired naval officer and the owner of a consulting firm 
that is incorporated and registered in the State of Florida. My fam- 
ily and I have lived in Kuwait in connection with my military serv- 
ice and now my private business for the past 7 years. However, we 
pay taxes and vote in Florida’s Fourth Congressional District, 
which is where we hope to return to live full-time within the next 
few years. 

I am honored today to give voice to the concerns of tens of thou- 
sands of American business people and Republicans around the 
world. We want to be counted in the census 2000. We want to be 
included alongside our fellow American citizens in this critical na- 
tional event. We are worried, no I dare say we are certain, that un- 
less you and your colleagues take action promptly, the Census Bu- 
reau will exclude us from the census 2000. In doing so, they will 
demean our citizenship and our contribution to America. We con- 
tinue to contribute to the Federal coffers, even as we live and work 
overseas, through payment of personal and corporate income taxes. 
We ask as citizens and taxpayers you do not allow us to be ex- 
cluded from the rolls of the census. 

As a naval officer who served in the Gulf war, let me tell you 
something that really appalls me. I would be counted by a Census 
Bureau in census 2000 if I had remained on active duty in the 
Navy, but the Census Bureau counted me out of the census the day 
I retired. How can you permit the Census Bureau to strip away 
this important aspect of American citizenship simply because I 
hung up my uniform to defend my country’s democratic principals 
as a private citizen? 

Some at the Census Bureau say Americans overseas do not want 
to be counted. This is simply not true. American citizens in the 
more than 160 country and regional chapters of the American 
Chambers of Commerce and Republicans Abroad have stated clear- 
ly, in words and deeds, that they want to be counted. Their support 
for my appearance here today attests to that tremendous desire to 
be counted. 

Further, these Americans have offered to join in partnership 
with the Census Bureau to facilitate the enumeration of those citi- 
zens, who were overseas at the time of the census. We will assist 
in locating members of the American community of our respective 
countries. We will assist in disseminating census information and 
forms. We will assist in gathering completed census forms and for- 
warding them to the United States. We want to be counted and we 
are willing to assist the Census Bureau in any way we can to ac- 
complish this. 

Overseas, an American Chamber of Commerce is the private hub 
of the American community. We have very strong ties with our 
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host countries to all the various American social and civic organiza- 
tions, schools and, of course, U.S. companies. 

We can and will use those ties to get census information out and 
to help gather completed forms back from great numbers of Amer- 
ican citizens. By the way, we found out this morning the board of 
directors of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, which is the parent or- 
ganization of most of our American Chambers overseas, adopted a 
resolution supporting the inclusion of American overseas in census 
2000. They did that at 11:30 this morning. 

Republicans Abroad has been a source of voter registration and 
absentee balloting information and assistance to overseas Ameri- 
cans for over 20 years. We can and will bring the organizational 
expertise that we have developed in decades of getting the absentee 
ballot out overseas to bear in assisting the Census Bureau with the 
counting of U.S. citizens abroad. The overseas citizens census card 
and the Census 2000 Coalition has drawn heavily upon the experi- 
ence of using the Federal Postcard Application for voter registra- 
tion and ballot requests. 

Republicans Abroad stand ready, as I am sure our counterparts 
and Democrats abroad do as well, to partner with the Census Bu- 
reau to do whatever it takes to count American citizens overseas. 

In summary, American business people and other private Ameri- 
cans overseas contribute mightily to the fabric of American society 
even though we may be far from U.S. shores. We generate U.S. ex- 
ports in American jobs. We pay U.S. taxes. We are Ambassadors 
of American values and democracy, and we actively participate in 
the U.S. electoral process. 

We private American citizens — residents abroad — should not be 
penalized for our overseas contribution to the United States. Our 
citizenship should be valued and we should be counted in the cen- 
sus just as overseas government employees and their families are. 
We will do our part to ensure that Americans overseas are counted 
in the census 2000. We respectfully ask that you do the same. 

I just have one last little bit to throw in here before I conclude. 

The census 2010 is too late for me. My family and I will be back 
in Ormond Beach, FL within the next 2 or 3 years. I hope when 
we get back that the infrastructure that will be generated by the 
Federal revenues that I am contributing to now, and have been for 
the past 5 years in Kuwait, will be there to meet me. I fear that 
if we wait until the year 2000, the sewers, the highways and the 
schools won’t be as good as they could be. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Gribble follows:] 
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Good morning, distinguished Chairman and Committee members. 

My name is Leigh Gribble. I am Secretary of the American Business 
Council of the Gulf Countries and a member of the Executive Committee of Republicans 
Abroad. I am testifying today on behalf of the American Chambers of Commerce abroad 
and the international arm of the Republican Party. 

I iun a retired naval officer and the owner of a consulting firm that is 
incorporated and registered in the State of Florida. My family and I have lived in 
Kuwait, in cormection with my military service, and now my business, for the past seven 
years. However, we pay taxes and vote in Florida's Fourth Congressional District, which 
is where we hope to return to live full time, within the next few years. 

I am honored today to give voice to the concerns of tens of thousands of 
American business people and Republicans around the world. We want to be coimted in 
Census 2000. We want to be included alongside our fellow American citizens in this 
critical national event 

We are worried, no, 1 dare say, we are certain, that unless you and your 
colleagues take action promptly, the Census Bureau will exclude us fitrm Census 2000. 

In doing so, they will demean our citizenship and our contribution to America, We 
continue to contribute to the federal coffers, even as we live and work overseas, through 
our payment of personal and corporate U.S. income taxes. We ask, as citizens and 
taxpayers, that you do not allow us to be excluded from the rolls of the Census. 

Let me tell you something that really appalls me. I am a retired naval 
officer who served during the Gulf War. I would have been counted by the Census 
Bureau in Census 2000 if 1 had remained on active duty in the Navy, but the Census 
Bureau “counted me out” of the Census the day I retired. The Census Bureau took the 
trouble to count me as an overseas naval officer in the 1990 Census while I was 
defending my country in the military. How can you permit the Census Bureau to strip 
aw ay this symbol of American citizenship the day I hung up my uniform to defend my 
country’s democratic principles as a private citizen? 

Some at the Census Bureau say that Americans overseas do not want to be 
counted. This is simply not true. American citizens in the more than 160 country and 
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regional chapters of the American Chambers of Commerce and Republicans Abroad have 
stated clearly in words and deeds that they want to be counted. Their support for my 
appearance here today attests to that tremendous desire to be counted. 

Further, these Americans have offered to join in partnership with the 
Census Bureau to facilitate the enumeration of those citizens who are overseas at the time 
of the Census. We will assist in locating members of the American communities in our 
respective countries. We will assist in disseminating Census information and forms. We 
will assist in gathering completed Census forms and forw'arding them to the United 
States. We WANT to be counted and we are willing to assist the Census Butmu in any 
way we can to accomplish this. 

Overseas, an American Chamber of Commerce is the private hub of the 
American community. We have very strong ties, within our host countries, to all of the 
various American social and civic organizations, schools, and of course, U.S. companies. 
We can, and will, use those ties to get Census information out to, and help in obtaining 
completed forms back in iiom, great niunbers of American citizens. 

By the way, the Board of Directors of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the 
parent organization of most of our American Chambers overseas, is voting today on a 
resolution supporting the inclusion of overseas Americans in Census 2000. We expect 
that this resolution will be unanimously endorsed and adopted by the U.S. Chamber 
before this hearing concludes today. 

Republicans Abroad has been a source of voter registration and absentee 
balloting information and assistance to overseas Americans for over 20 years. We can, 
and will, bring the organizational expertise that we have developed in decades of getting 
the overseas absentee vote out to bear in assisting the Census Bureau with the counting of 
U.S. citizens abroad. The Overseas Citizens Census Card that the Census 2000 Coalition 
has drafted draws heavily upon our experience in using the Federal Post Card Application 
for voter registration and ballot requests. Republicans Abroad stands ready, as I'm sure 
our counterparts in Democrats Abroad do as well, to partner with the Census Bureau to 
do whatever it takes to count American citizens overseas. 

In summary, American business people and other Americans overseas 
contribute mightily to the fabric of American society, even though we may be far from 
U.S. shores. We generate U.S. exports and American jobs, we pay U.S. taxes, we are 
ambassadors of American values and democracy, and we actively participate in the U.S. 
electoral process. 

We, private Americans citizens resident abroad, should not be penalized 
for our overseas contribution to the United States. Our citizenship should be valued, and 
we should be counted in the Census just as overseas government employees and their 
families are. We will do our part to ensure that Americans overseas are counted in 
Census 2000. We respectfully ask that you do the same. 


2 
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Mr. Miller. Ms. van Schooneveld. 

Ms. VAN Schooneveld. Mr. Chairman, honorable members of 
the subcommittee, I am pleased and privileged to address you 
today on an issue of great concern to Americans abroad. 

Before I start with my prepared statements, I would like to say 
that my organization, American Citizens Abroad, first started try- 
ing to converse with the Census Bureau on this subject in 1993. We 
launched a major campaign in 1996. I, too, am sad that it is sum- 
mer of 1999 before we are before you, but we nevertheless feel ex- 
tremely strongly that we want overseas Americans to be included 
at the beginning of the new millennium, even if it is only a percent- 
age of them. 

My name is Dorothy van Schooneveld, and I am executive direc- 
tor of American Citizens Abroad, ACA, a non-profit organization 
founded in 1978 to represent the concerns of the uncounted mil- 
lions of private American citizens residing outside the United 
States. I have flown here from Geneva, Switzerland, so that I can 
thank you for lending your eyes and ears to this presently invisible 
segment of the American population. 

I would ask you to keep in mind that Congress granted overseas 
private citizens the right to register and vote absentee in Federal 
elections almost a quarter century ago with the passage of the 
Overseas Citizens Voting Rights Act of 1957. They vote in your 
States, in your districts. Some of them helped elect you. If you care 
about representing all your constituents, and I know from experi- 
ence that Members of Congress care deeply about their constitu- 
ents, let them all be included in census 2000 so that you and others 
know they exist. 

Ironically, ever since overseas private Americans gained the right 
to register and vote absentee in Federal elections, these overseas 
citizens have never been included in a U.S. census count. We 
Americans abroad are thus in the paradoxical position of being told 
by our government, your vote counts, but you don’t. Who are we, 
these uncounted Americans? 

I am an American lawyer, member of the Indiana and Illinois 
bars, presently employed by the World Health Organization. I have 
lived abroad for a dozen years now. 

For the last 7 years, I have been volunteering my services to 
American Citizens Abroad. I have personally corresponded with lit- 
erally thousands of Americans from Nepal to New Guinea to Brazil 
to Iceland and countless places in between. 

Americans residing abroad share many of the characteristics of 
their fellow citizens at home. They are your parents, relatives, 
neighbors, and friends who, for shorter or longer periods, are rep- 
resenting our Nation abroad and its industries, schools, churches, 
labor unions, charitable organizations, banks, and factories. They 
represent, just as do their families and friends at home, a talented 
and varied mix of our national heritage. 

American students working their way through school, mothers 
working part-time; American men and women of commerce and fi- 
nance traveling internationally, to trade, build, and invest for the 
benefit of American industries, towns, cities, and States. Retired 
military personnel and their families, senior citizens living in 
sunny areas, American actors, painters, and musicians spreading 
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our culture to every corner of the globe and scientists and teachers 
working to improve the quality of life for all of us. 

These overseas Americans are loyal, patriotic U.S. citizens who 
can vote in your districts and are subject to Federal taxation. They 
constitute an asset to their country by spreading American Demo- 
cratic ideals and cultural values in their foreign communities, ex- 
emplifying the American way of life and, incidentally, buying and 
selling a substantial amount of American products. 

They are in a very real sense our best Ambassadors abroad. And 
yet, present policy permits the Census Bureau, which makes every 
effort to count every American resident as well as overseas govern- 
ment personnel and their families, to ignore all of your overseas 
private constituents. Their number is unknown. The State Depart- 
ment estimates that there are 3.2 million of them. Other organiza- 
tions believe that there may be 5 to 6 million. The truth is that 
nobody knows. 

We are confident that a mechanism built on the model of the 
Federal Postcard Application, FPCA, would be effective in achiev- 
ing success and would guard against fraud. For nearly a quarter 
century, Americans abroad have used the FPCA to vote by absen- 
tee ballot. This form has been accepted by U.S. voting officers in 
all 50 States and the District of Columbia. 

The Federal Voting Assistance Program has assured us that 
there has never been a pattern of abuse or fraud by Americans 
abroad during this period. Indeed, the overseas citizen census card 
[OCCC] for census 2000 would go one step further, specifying that 
Americans abroad must list their U.S. passport numbers, which are 
not required for the FPCA. This will serve as a built-in mechanism 
to monitor the U.S. citizenship of those persons submitting OCCCs. 
Of course, information submitted on the OCCC, like that submitted 
on the FPCA, will be subject to the Federal False Statements Act. 
This requirement should further inhibit the possibility of incorrect 
data. 

The members of the C2K coalition believe that census 2000 
should include overseas private Americans in the State-by-State 
population figures used to apportion seats in the U.S. House of 
Representatives. Respondents would list their last U.S. State resi- 
dence on the OCCC just as they currently do in submitting their 
FPCAs. 

The Census Bureau already includes federally affiliated U.S. citi- 
zens overseas for apportionment purposes but does not include pri- 
vate Americans abroad. The U.S. Supreme Court, in 1992, ex- 
pressly upheld inclusion of federally affiliated overseas Americans 
for purposes of apportionment in the 1990 census, noting that the 
term usual residence can mean more than mere physical presence 
and has been used broadly enough to include some element of alle- 
giance or enduring tie to a place. 

For overseas private Americans, the congressionally mandated 
right to register and vote absentee is that enduring tie. The 1992 
Supreme Court case Franklin v. Massachusetts is included in our 
joint appendix. I would like to address specifically how my organi- 
zation, American Citizens Abroad, and other organizations of pri- 
vate Americans abroad, could play a partnership role in helping to 
attain a meaningful count of private overseas Americans in census 
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2000. ACA regularly corroborates with U.S. embassies and con- 
sulates and with the Defense Department’s Federal Voting Assist- 
ance Program in circulating FPCAs and other U.S. Government in- 
formation to citizens around the world. We are prepared to join 
with the Census Bureau in applying to census 2000 many of the 
same highly successful techniques that we have honed all over the 
world for several decades. This is our overseas expertise. 

ACA, itself, has a mailing list of close to 9,000 Americans and 
American schools, groups, organizations, members of the press, and 
consular posts worldwide. Many of these recipients, in turn, dis- 
seminate information in our hard copy publications to their mem- 
berships and readerships. 

In addition to its hard cover publications, ACA would devote 
space on its Website, www.aca.ch, to promote census 2000 and 
would send bulletins to the broad cyberspace network, which re- 
ceives ACA’s biweekly on-line newsletter. 

And finally, ACA’s entire worldwide system of country represent- 
atives, presently more than 60 contact persons in over 40 countries 
on 6 continents, would be actively involved and encourage partici- 
pation in census 2000 in their regions. Other American voluntary 
associations represented here today would surely be as active as 
ACA. 

In closing, I would like to say the following: I cannot underscore 
strongly enough the positive emotional message America would 
send its overseas citizens by including them in census 2000. We 
know you are there and we care. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to enter into 
the record a collection of short statements on census 2000 that 
ACA has received in recent weeks from overseas private citizens 
around the world. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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ACA Informal Survey On Census 2000 
Conducted May 25 - June 2, 1999 


Private overseas Americans should be counted in 
Census 2000 for the following reasons: 


No taxation without representation, Laila Alamuddin (country representative. 
LehanonJ votes in New Jersey. 

We either count or we don’t count. Overseas Americaiis pay taxes and serve or have 
served in the military, participate in many volunteer organizations, represent American business 
and commercial, as well as political and culttual, interests abroad, and they deserve equal 
representation, not just by being counted, but by being represented properly in Congress. Frank 
G. Anderson tcountrv renre-sentative. Thailand! votes in New York. 

I vote in California. If I pay taxes, my voice deserves to be heard. Yolanda Bernardini. 

Italy. 


As a loyal and tax paying U.S. citizen, I believe that my views and my existence should 
be recognized by those in financial and foreign policy decision making positions. Thomas F. 
Best. Nvon. Switzerland. 

To understand the economic, political and social effects U.S. citizens abroad have on 
elections and should have a strong influence in voicing feelings on U.S. foreign policy decisions 
and operations. Erik Biertnes. Jr- Geneva. Switzerland. 

An absolutely normal procedure — are we worth less? Speaking for myself, I served in 
the USMC during the Vietnam era. This in itself should warrant being considered. Henry 
Boesch. Founex. Switzerland. 

We pay taxes in the United States and therefore should have a say in how our money is 
spent. In addition, we are frequent travelers to the United States. Jennifer Bullord Broggini. 
Switzerland fcountrv representative. Ticino. Switzerland). 

If I’m good enough to pay taxes, to the State of Maryland and the Prince George’s 
County of Maryland, (60% of the state tax), even though I have not lived there for about 10 
years, it seems obvious to me that as an American and an honorably retired military man, 
logically, I should be included in the 2000 census. There just does not seem to me to be any 
question about it. Norman Bnrgo fconntrv representative. Bitfanrg. Germanvl votes in 
Maryland. 

My wife and I, both American citizens, live in Wales, U.K. and are registered to vote in 
California. We appreciate the opportunity that existing law gives us to vote in the national 
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elections, and would be sorely disappointed were we not to be included in the census as well. 

Robert and Marilyn Bratman. Wales. United Kingdom. 

As President of the American Club in Estepona, I am writing on behalf of our members 
here in Spain. We believe that it is illogical for the Census to make extra outreach efforts in the 
inner cities for the sake of accuracy, while excluding U.S. citizens abroad that could be included 
easily and strongly urge that this be remedied. Paul and Marianne Bush. Estenone. Spain. 

Simply because we are not less citizen-ish because we live outside of America. I vote, 
therefore I count. Harriet CavaHi. Gelterflneen. Switzerland. 

It is not only essential but imperative to know how many U.S. citizens are registered with 
U.S. Embassies and consulates throughout the world, for which U S. or global or local company 
(or self-employed) they work, how long they will be away from the U.S.A., whether or not they 
have returned to their country of origin (or with naturalized U.S. citizens) to their countiy of 
birth, finally, but not least important, do they plan to return to the U.S. A. Only with this 
information can ACA do an even more effective job in gaining equal rights and representation 
for U.S. expatriates! I Rene Chanuks. Mettmenstetten. Switzerland. 

Is ANYONE in Washington listening to the Census problem? Panl T. Cook. Germany. 

I want, like any responsible American, to be part of the count since my home is still in 
Washington, even though I’ve been abroad for many years. Also, most of my assets, including 
my retirement plan, are in Washington, or other states, and they contribute to the overall wealth 
of the U.S. economy. I.arrv rrniich. fcnnntrv representative. Surahava. Indonesia! votes in 
Washington State. 

Out of sight, out of mind! —that seems to be the philosophy of the census determiners. Fr. 

Angelo D’Agostino Icountrv representative. Kenval used to vote in D.C. 

It’s hard to think of oneself as anything other than a second-class citizen when living 
abroad. We are stranded between cultures, and without being counted as part of America, our 
native homeland, we don’t really count anywhere. Charlotte Pe Witt. Switzerland. 

Taxation without representation seemed to be a hue and cry in ’76. Why docs it 
continue? James Dodson fcountrv representative. Madrid. SpainI votes in Illinois. 

I am proud to say that I am an absentee voter for the State of New York. I feel that we 
should be included in the census— we are proud to be New Y orkers and Americans, first and 
foremost. Dorothy Dowling. United Kingdom. 
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As American citizens working and living overseas we are subject to and do pay U.S. 
taxes, thus we do deserve to be counted in the U.S. census. To fail to count us is somewhat 
analogous to taxation without representation. 

Many of us, as in my case, do sell various U.S.-made products to international 
consumers. Thus our marketing efforts do help to improve the U.S. balance of payments and the 
least the U.S. can do is to recognize our presence by counting us in the U.S. census. 

In this highly developed electronic age, it should not be too great a task to put in place a 
verifiable program to assure that each of the U.S. citizens living abroad is counted in the next 
census. D.P. Ebright, Ktisnacht (Owner and C.E.O. of a Swiss marketing comnanvt 
Switzerland. 


Better information is needed on the number of American citizens living abroad in order to 
increase their influence on American laws to insure fairness for all Americans. For the most part, 
we suffer taxation without representation. Either. Cheserex. Switzerland. 

Would like to be included in the census as it is of vital importance to any American living 
overseas as part of their basic rights, like voting and paying taxes. Nagwa El-Mallahk tcountrv 
representative. Egypti votes in California. 

We count! You can count on us. COUNT US! Don’t count us out! Every American 
should count! The govemniient of the people, by the people for the people should count ALL the 
people! I know I count! Mr. and Mrs. Congressman, Do you know? No American should be 
forgotten! Count us! Roberta Enshede tcountrv representative. The Netherlands'! votes in 
Illinois. County of Conk. 

The census should include all American citizens regardless of their present location to 
provide as accurate a count as possible for purposes of taxation, allocation of resources and 
representation in Congress, etc. Kathleen Farrinytnn. Dublin. Ireland. 

If you claim the right to tax us, it’s your duty/responsibility to count us. The right to tax 
goes hand in hand with a duty/responsibility to count those who are taxed. Dale K.S. Finlavson 
fcountrv representative. Scotland. United Kingdoml votes in New York City. 

Uncle Sam wants my taxes — I want to be counted for the privilege of paying my taxes 
from overseas. Edward Patrick Flaherty (Executive Committee. Geneva. Switzerland! votes 
in Massachusetts. 


If U.S. citizens abroad are counted, they will have a louder voice in expressing their 
problems and wishes. Warren Furth. Geneva. Switzerland. 

Not to be counted is not to count — yet for American business and politics abroad, we 
certainly do. (Not sure the average American appreciates that; I have trouble with my own 
brother!) Kenneth Geiger. Geneva. Switzerland. 

If you’re counting on the voter’s vote, count the voter. Rodger E. Giannico. Marseille. 
France, votes in California tSan Francisco Countvl. 
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The inclusion of Americans abroad in the Census 2000 is not j ust one of voting and 
representation. It is also an economic issue of helping American companies identity and serve 
markets outside of the U.S. Douglas Gilbert fcountrv representative. Basel. Switzerland) 
votes in Colorado. 

TJ-S. policy decisions based on census data that do not include U.S. could be prone to 
error, even harmful. Marianne Gunther. Geneva. Switzerland and U.S.A. 

It seems to me imperative that Americans be counted, wherever they may be living, with 
regard to the Census 2000. We are expected to pay taxes to our U.S.A. — ^in turn, we expect to be 
acknowledged and included when Americans, in general, are counted. Best wishes for us all. 
Carol Hallidav. Ziiricfa. Switzerland. 

As an active (ta.x-paying, voting) U.S. citizen living abroad, I think it is essential that 
myself and other similarly situated citizens be accounted for in the census. This would provide 
better information for assessing the funding and servicing needs for our foreign service programs 
and provide a more complete and global picture of the breadth and depth of our diverse U.S. 
population. Alan Harris. Herrliherg. Switzerland. 

Taxation without representation is tyranny! Just as good today as it was way back when. 

Carole and Neil Henderson. Stockholm. Sweden. 

All Americans should count and therefore be in the count. Darrell Huffman leounlrv 
representative. New Zealand! votes in Ohio. 

Americans living abroad hold their heads high — they want to be counted. Karl Janch 
1 Associate Executive Director at ACAl Geneva. Switzerland. 

I vote in New York. I pay taxes too. Please count me in! ! ! Lois Bambi Kawashima. 
Tokyo. Japan. 

It would be nice to know we’re valued for something other than paying taxes, Ann Kino 
(country representative. Ireland! voles in Florida. 

It ain’t fair not to be included in the census! Robbia D. Knapp. Auiitria. 

Keep up the pressure for Census 2000. .lack Kramer (Committee of U.S. Forces 
Retiree Association! United Kingdom. 

I think it is most important that Americans living abroad be counted in the census. 
Especially when there is a war going on close to where we are, we are the ones representing all of 
America. Andrea Lorenzetti (country representative. Rome. Italvl votes in the state of New 
York (Kings Coantvl. 

No taxation without representation. Marcella Mever de Stadelhofen. Switzerland. 
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We are Americans! Jovan Mirkovitcfa. Epalinges. Switzerland. 

I vote in Florida. Just because I live in Brazil doesn’t mean I’ve stopped being an 
American. I work to help Americans abroad as a U.S. Consular Agent. Don’t I count? 

Christine Moore Serrao. Brazil. 


Keep on working to get us counted in Census 2000. We were last counted in the 1990 
Census while living in Eugene, Oregon where we are registered to vote and continue to 
participate in all U.S. congressional and presidential elections. John and Milena Mulford 


"No taxation without representation” was a founding principle of our nation. It strikes 
me as interesting that today the U.S. is the only country in the world that taxes its citizens 
overseas yet will not even count them in its census. William Oliver fcountrv renresentative. 
Marbelia. SpainI votes in Alabama. 

It’s amazing that our government would even consider NOT counting us! We EXIST! 
Antoinette I.armore Ornati fcountrv representative. I.ombardv region of Italvl votes in 
New Ywk. 


I vote, I file taxes, so why not come fiill circle and include me when counting American 
citizens every ten years? It seems incredible that in this era of globalization the U.S. blatantly 
ignores its citizens overseas in this point. Gloria Otto fcountrv representative. Hamburg 
Germany! votes in New York. 

For equality with U.S. resident citizens since we pay die same income tax. John E. and 
Marian V. Pichione. Switzerland. 

We are citizens, we can vote, we pay taxes to the United States and we should be counted 
and have representation in the House of Representatives and Senate. Janet Pinci. Italy. 

I’m writing on behalf of my husband and myself. We vote in Texas, but currently reside 
in Sweden until, most likely, the end of 2000. Yes, we’re gone, but we shouldn’t be forgotten! 

Bonnie M. and Gregory B. Rogers. Sweden. 

The American Dream lives not within the borders of our country but within the heart and 
spirit of Americans everywhere. Max Rothman fccuntrv representative. Riviera. France! 
votes in New York. 


If I’m citizen enough to pay taxes, I should be citizen enough to be counted as every other 
American is. Shannon Roxhorough fcountrv renreisenlative. Ethiopia! votes in Michigan. 

Count on me for the 2000 census. Frederick Rumieri fcountrv representative. 
Kaisersiantem. Germany! votes in Connecticut. 
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Please send additional copies {of a mail-in card regarding census inclusion). I intend to 
make many copies for mailing by my ‘invisible’ American ftiends here. Yes, we would like to 
be counted! Millicent Miller Sacio. Lima. Pern. 

Surely for U.S. citizens residing outside of the U.S.A. and not being counted in the U.S. 
census, the basis for the allocation of the number or elected representatives in the U.S. House of 
Representatives; it is akin to such citizens being taxed without specific elected representation in 
the U.S. government. In other words, taxation without representation. Donald Shaniro 
tcountrv representative. England! votes in New .lersev. 

Is there any reason why not? Michael Stensrud. Ziirich. Switzerland. 

I am included in the census, therefore I am. Mark Stenzier fcouBtrv representative. 
Zurich. Switzerland! votes in New York State. 

Because I am still an American citizen even though I live in Switzerland. Aaron 
SternfieM. Morge.s. Switzerland. 

We are here and not counted, except taxed. We need to make our presence known and 
then become more vocal We are not an unimportant minority. Vemette Tiees freeistered 
nurse. U.S. Mission. Genevai Bennins. Switzerland. 

Power by numbers! Richard Tomkins. Geneva. Switzerland. 

Often my Chinese friends ask me where I call home. . . .1 usually answer the one thing I 
know for sure is that I’m an American voting in Colorado. Finn S. Toi-iesen tcnnntrv 
representative. Shanxi province. Chinal. 

In the hope that it would lead to more attention being paid to the concerns of citizens 
living abroad. Frederck Trezevant. Switzerland. 

Basic practical and political rights flow from being counted. Americans abroad should no 
longer be shortchanged on their rights. Nicolas Ulmer tiawverl Founex. Switzerland. 

We two '‘U.S.A.ers” living in Lesotho, Southern Africa, plead for our federal government 
to be imaginative, even clever, and find a reasonably if not perfectly satisfactory way for us to be 

counted in next year’s census. We would be attributable to our home state of Florida With 

most of us abroad duly counted, the resulting data should help ensure a rather more accurate 
picture of the U.S. citizen physical presence on this planet — a mission or purpose our census 
every 1 0 years ought to include. Jack and Carol Reillev Urner fconntrv representatives. 
Lesothoi vote in Florida. 

I’m still American. I’m just not living on American soil at the moment. I pay taxes. I’m 
in a retirement system, etc. I haven’t vanished. Mital Visher. Geneva. .Svritzerland. 
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1 am an American citizen and proud to be one. I loyally pay my taxes and 1 believe it is 
only fair that I should be counted as an American citizen. Jane von Sails. Switzerland. 

Without us, the count is not correct and we are discriminated. Senta Waldvopel. 8200 
Schaflhausen. Switzerland. 

We pay taxes! We need representation! Louise Werbe. Pnllv. Switzerland. 

I vote in the State of California. Overseas resident Americans have a unique viewpoint 
on many issues due to their immediate contacts within the communities of the world. Their 
numbers are not appreciated by the Congress and civil service without a census so their ability to 
represent their views is limited under our political system. This not only unfairly limits theii 
franchise as citizens but also reduces the benefits that their insight into world political and 
economic systems would contribute to American society. Fred Westcott. Guatemala. 

I lived in New York before moving abroad in 1 990. I have voted there since moving. But 
if I (we) are not counted in the census, how will representation be allocated among the states? 1 
seem to recall a simple but powerful slogan from America’s birth — ^no taxation without 
representation. Every attempt should be made to include us in the next census. Philip 
Winegarner. Sweden. 

Taxation without representation was a foundation of America. Today America is the only 
major country to tax non-resident citizens who also have no voice in the House or Senate, Surely 
non-resident citizens should be counted in a census. Kathryn P. Winter. F.rlenbach. 
Switzerland. 


Survey Respondents Indicating Support Without Comment; 

Kathryn Bover fcountrv representative. Swedenl votes in Kansas. 

Roland Crim (Executive Committee. Geneva. Switzerland! votes in California. 

Edward J. Cupler, M.P. (Consultant Neurologist and Neuromascalar Diseases 
Specialist Director. Kingdom of Saudi Arabia) votes in Texas. 

Donna Erismann. Schonenwerd. Switzerland. 

B.B. Hanson. Geneva. Switzerland. 

Belinda Rav fcountrv representative. Calcutta. Indial votes in West Virginia. 
Robert M. Robbins fcountrv representative. Philippines) votes in Texas. 

Mark Szczeniowski. votes in New York State. 
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Barbi Tesch Tcountry representative. Kuwaiti votes in Florida. 
Janet Weiler. Geneva. Switzerland, voles in Wisconsin. 

Susan Wuest. Stockholm. Sweden. 
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Ms. VAN SCHOONEVELD. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the other 
distinguished members of the subcommittee for this opportunity to 
appear today. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. van Schooneveld follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF DOROTHY VAN SCHOONEVELD, 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF AMERICAN CITIZENS ABROAD, 
BEFORE THE HOUSE GOVERNMENT REFORM COMMITTEE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS 
June 9, 1999 


Mr. Chairman, Honorable Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am pleased and privileged to be able to address you today on an issue which is 
of great concern to Americans abroad. 

My name is Dorothy van Schooneveld, and I am Executive Director of American 
Citizens Abroad (ACA), a non-profit organization founded in 1978 to represent the concerns of 
the uncounted millions of private American citizens residing outside the United States. I have 
flown here from Geneva, Switzerland, so that I can thank you for lending your eyes and ears to 
this presently "invisible" segment of the American population. 

I would ask you to keep in mind that Congress granted overseas private citizens 
the right to register and vote absentee in federal elections almost a quarter century ago, with the 
passage of the Overseas Citizens Voting Rights Act of 1975. They vote in YOUR states, in 
YOUR districts. Some of them have helped elect you. If you care about representing all your 
constituents, and I know from experience that Members of Congress care deeply about their 
constituents, let them all be included in Census 2000, so that you (and others) know they exist. 

Ironically, ever since overseas private Americans gained the right to register and 
vote absentee in federal elections, these overseas citizens have NEVER been included in a U.S. 
census count. We Americans abroad are thus in the paradoxical position of being told by our 
Government: "Your vote counts, but YOU don’t!" 

Who are we, these uncounted Americans? 

I am an American lawyer (member of the Indiana and Illinois bars), presently 
employed by the World Health Organization. I have lived abroad for a dozen years now. 

For the last seven years I have been volunteering my services to American 
Citizens Abroad. I have personally corresponded with literally thousands of Americans, from 
Nepal to New Guinea to Brazil to Iceland - and countless places in between. 

Americans residing abroad share many of the characteristics of their fellow 
citizens at home. They are your parents, relatives, neighbors, and friends who, for shorter or 
longer periods, are representing our nation abroad and its industries, schools, churches, labor 
unions, charitable organizations, banks, and factories. They represent - just as do their families 
and friends at home - a talented and varied mix of our national heritage: American students 
working their way through school; mothers working part-time; American men and women of 
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commerce and finance traveling internationally, to trade, build and invest for the benefit of 
American industries, towns, cities and states; retired military personnel and their families; senior 
citizens living in sunny areas; American actors, painters and musicians spreading our culture to 
every comer of the globe; and scientists and teachers working to improve the quality of life for 
all of us. 


These overseas Americans are loyal, patriotic U.S. citizens who can vote in your 
districts and are subject to federal taxation They constitute an asset to their country by spreading 
American democratic ideals and cultural values in their foreign communities, exemplifying the 
American way of life and, incidentally, buying and selling a substantial amount of American 
products. They are in a very real sense our best ambassadors abroad. 

And yet, present policy permits the Census Bureau, which makes every effort to 
count every American resident, as well as overseas government personnel and their families, to 
ignore ALL of your overseas private constituents. Their number is unknown. The State 
Department estimates that there are 3.2 million of them; other organizations believe that there 
may be 5 to 6 million. The trath is that nobody knows. 

We are confident that a mechanism built on the model of the Federal Post Card 
Application (FPCA) would be effective in achieving success and would guard against fraud. For 
nearly a quarter century, Americans abroad have used the FPCA to vote by absentee ballot. This 
form has been accqjted by U.S. voting officers in all fifty Slates and the District of Columbia. 

The Federal Voting Assistance Program has assured us that there has never been a 
pattern of abuse or fraud by Americans abroad during this period. Indeed, the Overseas Citizen 
Census Card (OCCC) for Census 2000 would go one step further - specifying that Americans 
abroad must list their U.S. passport numbers (which are not required for the FPCA). This will 
serve as a built-in mechanism to monitor the U.S. citizenship of those persons submitting 
OCCCs. Of course, the information submitted on the OCCC, like that submitted on the FPCA, 
will be subject to the Federal False Statements Act. This requirement should further inhibit the 
possibility of incorrect data. 

The members of the C2K Coalition believe that Census 2000 should include 
overseas private Americans in the state-by-state population figures used to apportion seats in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. Respondents would list their last U.S. state residence on the 
OCCC, just as they currently do in submitting their FPCAs. 

The Census Bureau already includes federally-affiliated U.S. citizens overseas for 
apportionment purposes, but does not include private Americans abroad. The U.S. Supreme 
Court in 1992 expressly upheld inclusion of federally-affiliated overseas Americans for purposes 
of apportionment in the 1990 Census, noting that the term “usual residence” can “mean more 
than mere physical presence, and has been used broadly enough to include some element of 
allegiance or enduring tie to a place.” For overseas private Americans, the Congressionally 
mandated right to register and vote absentee is that enduring tie. The 1992 Supreme Court case, 
Franklin v. Massachusetts , is included in our Joint Appendix. 
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I would like to address specijScally how my organization, American Citizerts 
Abroad, and other organizations of private Americans abroad, could play a partnership role in 
helping attain a meaningful count of private overseas Americans in Census 2000. ACA regularly 
collaborates with U.S. embassies and consulates and with the Defense Department’s Federal 
Voting Assistance Program in circulating FPCAs and other U.S. Government information to 
citizens around the world. We are prepared to join with the Census Bureau in applying to 
Census 2000 many of the same highly successful techniques that we have honed all over the 
world for several decades. 

ACA itself has a mailing list of close to 9,000 Americans and American schools, 
groups, organizations, members of the press and consular posts worldwide. Many of these 
recipients in turn disseminate information in our hard copy publications to their memberships 
and readerships. 

In addition to its hard cover publications, ACA would devote space on its Web 
site (www.aca.ch) to promote Census 2000 and would send bulletins to the broad cyberspace 
network which receives ACA's bi-weekly online newsletter. 

And finally, ACA’s entire worldwide system of country representatives (presently 
more than 60 contact persons in over 40 countries on 6 continents) would be actively involved in 
encouraging participation in Census 2000 in their regions. Other American voluntary 
associations represented here today would surely be as active as ACA. 

In closing, 1 would like to say the following: I cannot underscore strongly enough 
the positive emotional message America would send by including overseas private Americans in 
Census 2000: "We know you are there, and we care!" 

With your pemrission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to enter into the record a 
collection of short statements on Census 2000 that ACA has received in recent weeks from 
overseas private citizens around the world. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the other distinguished members of the 
Subcommittee, for this opportunity to appear today. 
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Mr. Miller. And we will now have Mr. Smallhoover. It is in nice 
bipartisan fashion that we are in agreement as far as a goal and 
objective. Mr. Smallhoover. 

Mr. Smallhoover. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Maloney, I thank you 
very much for giving us the opportunity to testify today. My name 
is Joseph Smallhoover. I am an American lawyer practicing my 
profession in Paris, France. I am also the elected chair of Demo- 
crats Abroad, the official arm of the Democratic party overseas. 

This is one of the very rare times that all of the main organiza- 
tions representing Americans abroad are able to address a congres- 
sional committee on any issue of major concern to us, and this is 
certainly the first time we have been asked to testify at all about 
such an important question as the census. 

The Democrats Abroad global convention held in Toronto, Can- 
ada, on April 28, 1996, unanimously adopted a resolution urging 
that “all appropriate government action be undertaken to include 
American citizens residing abroad, either permanently or tempo- 
rarily, in the census.” Moreover, Democrats Abroad recently adopt- 
ed a unanimous resolution, calling on Congress “to provide an ade- 
quate budget to include all Americans in the 2000 census, includ- 
ing Americans abroad and to direct the Commerce Department to 
take all steps feasible to these ends.” 

Indeed, we Democrats residing abroad, like the thousands of 
members of the organizations represented today in the Census 
2000 Coalition, believe that it is important, for a host of reasons, 
that we be counted in the census 2000. 

Mr. Chairman, one could legitimately ask why Americans abroad 
want to be included in the census count. It is, first of all, a feeling 
of belonging to the American nation, of being part of the American 
people, of wanting not to be ignored by our own government. 

We are patriotic American citizens. We file our income tax re- 
turns and pay taxes in the United States. We vote in Federal elec- 
tions. But when it comes to counting the entire American popu- 
lation, the Census Bureau does not think that we should be taken 
into account. I believe. Democrats Abroad believes, that every 
American, whether Democrat or Republican or independent politi- 
cally, wholeheartedly agrees with the recent statement of Vice 
President Gore that, “It is vitally important that we count every 
American for one simple reason: Every single American counts.” 

While the patriotic impact of including Americans abroad in cen- 
sus 2000 cannot be overestimated, there are also a number of prac- 
tical considerations which compel us to ask for our inclusion in the 
census count. Americans abroad promote democratic ideals and 
policies, individual liberty, free enterprise, the American way of 
life, and last, but not least, American exports. We constitute a val- 
uable national asset, one that many other nations understand and 
promote but one which the greatest democracy on Earth seems to 
denigrate. 

Of course, it is easy to understand how our contribution and our 
importance are underestimated since no one knows for sure exactly 
how many of us there are or where we reside. How can the U.S. 
Government effectively deal with issues, such as the impact we 
have on trade, if it does not know how many of us there are or 
what we do? How can the consulates and embassies deal effectively 
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with the services they must provide to us if they do not know the 
number of Americans living in the country or how many the con- 
sulate or embassy serves? How can the Federal or State govern- 
ments get a firm idea of the voter participation in elections if they 
do not know the full extent of the potential voter pool? 

How many American citizens actually live abroad? Since we don’t 
get counted by the Census Bureau, your guess is as good as ours. 
Nevertheless, here are a few figures. In 1989, the State Depart- 
ment estimated the population of U.S. citizens abroad, excluding 
the military, to be 2.2 million but incredibly put the same figure 
at an estimated 6.3 million just 3 years later in 1992. 

Even more surprising, in 1993 the State Department estimate of 
private American citizens residing abroad, that is, not including 
U.S. Government and military and civilian employees and their de- 
pendents, was reduced to 2.6 million. In 1997, the estimate was 
3.2. Absent huge and otherwise undetected population shifts, there 
is something wrong with these numbers. 

Based on our cumulative experience and activity within our com- 
munities, we have reason to believe that the recent figures are seri- 
ous underestimates. Estimates of American organizations abroad 
vary between 3 and 6 million. The truth, Mr. Chairman, is that no- 
body knows. Has the time not come for the greatest Nation on 
Earth, with millions of its citizens abroad, to undertake a reason- 
ably accurate count of this population? 

The current exclusion of private American citizens residing 
abroad from the national census raises an interesting legal issue. 
Since the census is constitutionally mandated for the purpose of 
achieving an equitable representation in Congress of the popu- 
lations of the several States, the question naturally arises whether 
it can ignore the existence of certain citizens entitled to vote for 
Congress and represented in the House of Representatives in the 
same manner as other citizens. 

Congress decided nearly 25 years ago that Americans abroad are 
entitled to vote in Federal elections in the States and in the con- 
gressional districts in which they last resided. We are thus treated 
for the purpose of congressional elections as if we are residents of 
those States and districts. 

It appears to us, therefore, we should be included in the census 
in order to achieve the equitable apportionment of representatives 
among the several States. Congress and the Census Bureau must 
have recognized the validity of this reasoning. As stated by the 
Census Bureau, “For the 1990 census, as a result of strong bipar- 
tisan support in the U.S. Congress, selected components of the 
overseas population were included in the State population counts 
for purposes of calculating congressional apportionment. The se- 
lected components of the overseas population referred to by the 
Census Bureau were members of the Armed Forces, Federal civil- 
ian employees and their dependents who, we are informed by the 
Census Bureau, will be counted again in census 2000. 

There is hardly a decision of the Bureau which rankles private 
American citizens abroad more than this one. It seems to dem- 
onstrate to us that for the Census Bureau, private American citi- 
zens are not as valuable as those employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. By what right, law, or constitutional provision are federally 
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employed Americans residing abroad so privileged to be taken into 
account and calculated in the congressional apportionment, while 
private American citizens with the same rights and obligations as 
citizens of the United States are ignored. 

Surely, there is something wrong here. The Census Bureau’s 
reply has been that while it is easy to count federally affiliated citi- 
zens on the basis of the official administrative records, enumer- 
ating private U.S. citizens abroad amounts to a technical impos- 
sibility. It cites, as proof, the experience of the 1960 and 1970 cen- 
suses in which the Census Bureau attempted to count private 
American citizens. 

For several reasons, private U.S. citizens were vastly under- 
counted in those censuses. Many Americans abroad were not even 
aware that the census was under way. Others were unable to get 
to a U.S. embassy or consulate to attain necessary forms. These of- 
fices had no way of distributing the census forms, except where 
Americans came to them voluntarily to obtain them. Moreover, in- 
volvement at the embassies and consulates was voluntary, with no 
funding support from either the State Department or the Census 
Bureau and thus, more than likely, the undercounts differed sub- 
stantially from one geographic area to the other. 

Inclusion of private Americans abroad in census 2000 would be 
an entirely different matter. Americans abroad have now been and 
will continue to be sensitized to the importance of this issue as evi- 
denced by the stance taken by the main organizations represented 
in the Census 2000 Coalition, some of which did not even exist in 
1970. In the year 2000 our organizations do the lion’s share of the 
work by publicizing the census, distributing specially prepared 
overseas citizen census cards and helping to collect them and re- 
turn them to the Census Bureau, directly or through U.S. embas- 
sies or consulates. 

In other words, the process would be essentially the same as that 
which has been used successfully for more than two decades for the 
distribution and collection of Federal Postcard Application forms, 
which allow Americans abroad to register to vote by absentee bal- 
lot. 

Mr. Chairman, the testimony of the other witnesses representing 
the Census 2000 Coalition should effectively rebut the various ob- 
jections expressed by the Census Bureau. My testimony shows, I 
hope, the inclusion of overseas private citizens in census 2000 is in- 
deed feasible on the basis of objective and verifiable information. 

Admittedly, counting private Americans abroad is more difficult 
than counting federally affiliated Americans; but as the coalition 
has shown, it can be done. Such a count would not be 100 percent 
complete, but the fact that the 1990 census missed 8.4 million per- 
sons and miscounted another 4.4 million did not invalidate the cen- 
sus or result in its being discarded. 

The overseas American community stands ready to ensure the 
maximum amount of participation in the census of overseas Ameri- 
cans. The American organizations abroad are committed to every 
possible effort to get all Americans abroad counted in the census 
2000. 

If the census group would join in this commitment, it would be 
possible to obtain a reasonably comprehensive, objective and verifi 
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able account of these citizens. Mr. Chairman, the level of commit- 
ment on the part of the Census Bureau can be expected only if the 
committee and the whole House of Representatives direct the Bu- 
reau of the Census in no uncertain terms to include all Americans 
residing abroad in census 2000. On behalf of Democrats Abroad, I 
strongly urge you to take this step. Give us the chance, and we will 
see that the job gets done and that it gets done correctly. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Maloney. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Smallhoover follows:] 
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Mr. Chainnan, Members of the Subcommittee, I would like to thank the 
Subcommittee for giving me the opportunity to testify today. 

My name is Joseph Smallhoover. I am an American lawyer living and practicing 
my profession in Paris, France. I am also the elected Chair of Democrats Abroad, the official arm 
abroad of the Democratic Party, and a member of the Democratic National Committee. As you 
are no doubt aware. Democrats Abroad is treated as a state party committee by the Democratic 
National Committee. We have local committees or representatives in 35 countries around the 
world, located in most of the areas where there is a high concentration of American overseas 
residents. I believe that this is the one of the very rare times that all main organizations 
representing Americans abroad are able to address a congressional committee on an issue of 
major concern to us, and this is certainly the first time that we have been asked to testify on the 
important question of the inclusion of Americans abroad in the decennial census. 

The Democrats Abroad Global Convention held in Toronto, Canada, on April 28, 
1996, unanimously adopted a resolution urging that “all appropriate government action be 
undertaken to include American citizens residing abroad, either permanently or temporarily, in 
the census." Moreover, Democrats Abroad recently adopted a unanimous resolution calling on 
Congress “to provide an adequate budget to include all Americans in the 2000 Census, including 
Americans abroad” and “to direct the Commerce Departmem to take all steps feasible to these 
ends.” 


Indeed, we Democrats residing abroad, like the thousands of members of the 
organizations represented today in the Census 2000 Coalition, believe that it is important for a 
host of reasons that we be counted in Census 2000. 

Mr. Chairman, one could legitimately ask why Americans abroad want to be 
included in the census count. It is, first of all, a feeling of belonging to the American nation, of 
being part of the American people, of wanting not to be ignored by our own government. 

We are patriotic American citizens. We file our income tax returns, pay taxes in 
the United States, and vote in federal elections (in the congressional districts in which we last 
resided before moving overseas). But when it comes to counting the entire American population, 
the Census Bureau does not think we should be taken into account, and indeed, deliberately 
ignores us. If the Census Bureau counts aliens, convicted felons and persons committed to 
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mental institutions who do not have the right to vote, should it not also count the millions of 
Americans abroad who do have the right to vote? 

I believe, Democrats Abroad believes, that every American, whether Democrat or 
Republican or independent politically, wholeheartedly agrees with the recent statement of Vice 
President Gore that “it is vitally important that we count every American for one simple reason: 
every single American counts.” 

While the patriotic impact of including Americans abroad in Census 2000 cannot 
be overestimated, there are also a number of practical considerations which impel us to ask for 
our inclusion in the census count. Americans abroad promote democratic ideals and policies, 
individual liberty, free enterprise, the American way of life and, last but not least, American 
exports. We constitute a valuable national asset, one that many other nations understand and 
promote, but one which the greatest democracy on Earth seems to denigrate. 

Of course, it is easy to understand how our contribution and our importance are 
underestimated, since no one knows for sure exactly how many of us there are and where we 
reside. How can the U.S. government effectively deal with issues such as the impact we have on 
trade, if it does not know how many of us there are or what we do? How can the consulates and 
embassies deal effectively with the services they must provide — and they are very few, I might 
add — to overseas Americans, if they do not know the number of Americans living in the country 
the consulate or embassy serves? How can the federal and state government get a firm idea of 
voter participation in elections, if they do not know the fiill extent of the potential voter pool? 

How many private U.S. citizens actually live abroad? Since we do not get counted 
by the Census Bureau, your guess is as good as ours. Nevertheless, here are a few figures: In 
1989 the State Department estimated the population of U.S. citizens abroad, excluding the 
military, to be 2.2 million, but, incredibly, put the same figure at an estimated 6.3 million just 
three years later in 1992 (see. Statistical Abstract, 1991, p. 7; Statistical Abstract, 1992, p. 9). 
Even more surprising, in 1993 the State Department estimate of private American citizens 
residing abroad (that is, not including U.S. government— military and civilian— employees and 
thdr dependents) was reduced to 2.6 million, and in 1997 the estimate was 3.2 million. Absent 
huge and otherwise undetected population shifts, there is something wrong with these numbers. 

Based on our cumulative experience and activity within our communities, we have 
reason to believe that the recent figures are serious underestimates. Estimates of American 
organizations abroad vary between three and six million. The truth is, Mr. Chairman, that nobody 
knows. Has the time not come for the greatest nation on earth, with millions of its citizens 
abroad, to undertake a reasonably accurate count of this population? 

The current exclusion of private American citizens residing abroad from the 
national census raises an interesting legal issue. Since the census is constitutionally mandated for 
the purpose of achieving an equitable representation in Congress of the populations of the several 
States, the question naturally arises whether it can ignore the existence of certain citizens entitled 
to vote for Congress and represented in the House of Representatives in the same manner as other 
citizens. Congress decided nearly 25 years ago that Americans abroad are entitled to vote in 
federal elections in the states and in the congressional districts in which they last resided. We are 
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thus treated for the purpose of congressional eI«:tions as if we were residents of those states and 
districts. It appears to us, therefore, that we should be included in the census in order to achieve 
the equitable apportionment of Representatives among the several states. 

Congress and the Census Bureau must have recognized the validity of this 
reasoning. As stated by the Census Bureau, "for the 1990 census, as a result of strong bipartisan 
support in the U.S. Congress, selected components of the overseas population were included in 
the state population counts for purposes of calculating congressional apportionment." The 
"selected components of the overseas population" were members of the Armed Forces, federal 
civilian employees and their dependents, who, we are informed by the Census Bureau, will again 
be counted in Census 2000. 

There is hardly a decision of the Bureau which rankles private American citizens 
abroad more than this one. It seems to demonstrate to us that for the Census Bureau, private 
Americans are not as valuable as those employed by the government. It results in the anomalous 
situation that while a federal employee may be abroad for several years, even for a whole career 
except for brief assignments at home, and still be included in the census, a private American who 
has been abroad for less than a year will not be so privileged. 

By what right, law or constitutional provision are federally employed Americans 
residing abroad so privileged to be taken into account in calculating congressionai apportionment, 
while private Americans residing abroad, with the same rights and obligations as citizens of the 
United States, are ignored? Surely there is something wrong here. 

The Census Bureau's reply has been that while it is easy to count federally- 
affiliated U.S. citizens abroad on the basis of official, administrative records, enumerating private 
U.S. citizens abroad amounts to a technical impossibility. It cites as proof the experience of the 
1960 and 1970 censuses, in which the Census Bureau attempted to count private Americans 
abroad. 


For several reasons, private U.S. citizens abroad were vastly undercounted in the 
1960 and 1970 censuses. Many Americans abroad were not even aware that a census was 
underway. Others were unable to get to a U.S. embassy or consulate to obtain the census form. 
These offices had no way of distributing census forms except when Americans came there 
voluntarily to obtain them. Moreover, involvement of the embassies and consulates was 
voluntary, with no funding support fi-om either the State Department or the Census Bureau, and 
thus, more than likely, the undercounts differed substantially fiom one geographic area to 
another. 

Inclusion of private Americans abroad in Census 2000 would be an entirely 
different matter. Americans abroad have now been, and will continue to be, sensitized to the 
importance of this issue, as evidenced by the stance taken by the main American organizations 
represented in the Census 2000 Coalition, some of which did not even exist in 1970. In 1960 and 
1 970, private Americans residing abroad were not even assured the right to vote absentee in 
federal elections. 
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In the year 2000, the organizations and associations of Americans abroad would 
do the lion's share of the work of publicizing the census, distributing specially prepared Overseas 
Citizen Census Cards (OCCCs), and helping to collect them and return them to the Census 
Bureau directly or through U.S. embassies and consulates. In other words, the process would be 
essentially the same as that which has been used successfully for more than two decades for the 
distribution and collection of the Federal Post Card Application (FPCA), which allows 
Americans abroad to register to vote by absentee ballot. 

Mr. Chairman, the testimony of other witnesses representing the Census 2000 
Coalition effectively rebuts the various objections expressed by the Census Bureau. My 
testimony shows that inclusion of overseas private citizens in Census 2000 is indeed feasible on 
the basis of objective and verifiable information. 

Admittedly, counting private Americans abroad is more difficult than counting 
federally-affiliated Americans, but, as the Coalition has shown, it can be done. Such a count 
would not be 1 00 per cent complete, but the fact that the 1990 census missed 8.4 million persons 
and 4.4 million others in the United States were counted incorrectly did not result in the whole 
census being declared invalid and discarded. 

The overseas American community stands ready to ensure the maximum amount 
of participation in a census of overseas Americans. The American organizations abroad are 
committed to making every possible effort to get all private Americans abroad counted in Census 
2000. If the Census Bureau would join in this commitment, it would be possible to obtain a 
reasonably comprehensive, objective and verifiable count of these citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, that level of commitment on the part of the Census Bureau can be 
expected only if this Committee and the whole House of Representatives direct the Bureau of the 
Census in no uncertain terms to include all American citizens residing abroad in Census 2000. 

On behalf of Democrats Abroad, I strongly urge you to take this step. Give us the chance, and we 
will see that the job gets done — and right. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, members of the Subcommittee. 
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Mr. Miller. I thank all five of you for your verifying testimony 
today. We appreciate that many of you came long distances to he 
here today. We appreciate that very much. 

Let me say, first of all, that I regret also that the Bureau has 
not come up with a plan to count U.S. citizens living overseas. It 
is unfortunate at this late date we don’t have a plan. It is 
unexcuseahle to me. This goes back many years. It is not nec- 
essarily Dr. Prewitt, who just joined the Bureau September or Oc- 
tober of last year. 

As we become more of a global economy, and all of you are in- 
volved in that in one way or another, it is going to become an even 
bigger issue as we go through. We need to address the issue. 

Mr. Smallhoover, you addressed the question. Maybe someone 
else can respond to that. I am impressed that you all are willing 
to come this far and go through this much effort on this issue. So 
many people are involved in the census. We heard Mr. Ryan con- 
cerned about Wisconsin. Mrs. Maloney’s State of New York, may 
lose two seats in Congress. Mr. Davis is concerned about the city 
of Chicago and the amount of Federal dollars that may flow there. 
Everybody has a reason to have an interest. I haven’t figured out 
the reason that motivates you, except just being good citizens and 
proud of your citizenship. 

Is there something more there? 

Mr. Smallhoover. May I answer that, Mr. Miller. It is right be- 
hind you. Right there. That flag. 

Mr. Miller. Anyone else? 

Mr. Cribble. In the business council, the chamber of commerce, 
to sit down and try and make a trade bottom-line relation between 
being in the census and not being in the census, you can’t do it, 
but everybody has said they want to be counted. They want to be 
full-up regular Americans. Again, it is our citizenship. It is our pa- 
triotism. That is the bottom line. 

Mr. Johnson. Also, we feel if we vote that we should have some 
representation in the House of Representatives, and we are invis- 
ible to that count at the present time. 

Mr. Hamod. Mr. Chairman, I also might be able to provide some 
historical perspective. We see this as a continuum. For years Amer- 
icans overseas have fought to enjoy the same rights as Americans 
here at home, and I will give you just a few instances if the sub- 
committee will permit. 

For example, for many years, for American children born over- 
seas, in order to get the U.S. citizenship, the appropriate natu- 
ralization, their parents had to quit their jobs and move back to the 
United States in order to become Americans. Well, with the help 
of Congress, we changed that. Let me give you another example. 
For example, for many years the U.S. laws said that the only peo- 
ple who could work in American embassies overseas and consulates 
overseas were foreign service officers and spouses, that other Amer- 
icans could not. Ironically, anybody else in the world could take 
those jobs but not Americans and thankfully Congress stepped in 
and the law has been changed. I will give you just one more exam- 
ple. I could give you many of them, but for example, when the DOD 
schools, the Department of Defense schools, were shutting down in 
Eastern Europe earlier in the 1990’s, they had many books and the 
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laws on the books said you either have to burn these books or send 
them back to the United States. 

And this was at a time when the State Department schools and 
the American and international schools overseas were desperate for 
books; and thankfully, once again, Congress stepped in and said 
this doesn’t make any sense. It is time to change the law. And we 
see this as just one more step in an ongoing process to say this is 
a no-brainer. 

It doesn’t make sense what we are doing now. Let’s change the 
laws, and we welcome the opportunity to work with the sub- 
committee and the whole Congress to do that. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Hamod, you are the Census 2000 Coalition. Ex- 
plain to me what that organization is. 

Mr. Hamod. This is an ad hoc organization that has come to- 
gether in recent months. It includes the two main political groups 
overseas. Republicans Abroad and Democrats Abroad. It includes 
all of the major American chamber of commerce organizations over- 
seas. 

There are four of them. One in Asia Pacific, one in Latin Amer- 
ica, one in Europe, and one in the Persian Gulf. It also includes the 
major American citizens groups overseas. Again, it is an ad hoc ef- 
fort. Three months ago, we didn’t exist. We have come together, all 
of us volunteering our time, because this is an issue that is impor- 
tant to us. And we are very grateful to the subcommittee for the 
opportunity to make our case today. 

Mr. Miller. I think a couple of concerns I have is the largest 
population of people overseas would probably be Canada and Mex- 
ico, I am assuming. Probably overwhelming, I am sure, the major- 
ity of the total. I am guessing. And that is going to be even more 
difficult because passports aren’t necessarily required, I guess. 

I know you can visit those countries or the Bahamas without a 
passport. You need a birth certificate. You get into problems with 
large numbers along the Canadian border and Mexican border. It 
is not an easy job. 

I am going to have some more questions, but I think we will do 
a second round. Let me ask Mrs. Maloney to proceed. 

Mrs. Maloney. First of all, I would like to thank all of you for 
coming to our hearing. You probably came from a farther point 
than most people than we have, and I want to thank you for your 
tremendously well thought out presentations with ideas of how to 
tackle getting a count of Americans abroad. 

This is one issue that we agree on. Regrettably, the Census Com- 
mittee has been among the most partisan in Congress; but this is 
one that Mr. Miller and I have had several conversations on and 
agreed that it should be done. 

And actually, there has been some criticism that the Census Bu- 
reau didn’t come forward with this particular plan on how to take 
care of this, but on the other hand, you could say that this com- 
mittee actually should have had hearings and taken steps for 
Americans abroad earlier than we have. As you know, we are com- 
ing right up to the census, to census day very quickly and time is 
planned, as Dr. Prewitt has said on numerous occasions before this 
committee. 
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Every day and every second is planned, and I believe we all 
agree, including Dr. Prewitt, that we should support and work to- 
ward counting all Americans abroad. He has stated that he cannot 
get it done for the 2000 census. I have prepared legislation, and I 
hope all of you will look at it. I would like to hear your thoughts 
on it, on calling for a special survey of American citizens overseas 
by 2002, not connected with the decennial census, and that that 
special survey could be used to help make decisions about the 2010 
census. 

In fact, as I mentioned in my opening statement, I would ask all 
of you to comment on it and look at it. I would like to just go down 
and hear your comments on it. I have a series of questions. In fact, 
if I don’t get a chance to ask all of them, I would like to get them 
to you in writing. 

Should overseas Americans be included for all other purposes as 
well, not just for apportionment, but say, the redistricting or Fed- 
eral funds distribution? What are your feelings on that? Do you 
think Americans abroad should be used in the Federal fund dis- 
tribution formulas and for redistricting and apportionment? 

Mr. Gribble. I certainly wouldn’t want to dictate to all the var- 
ious legislatures around the country as to how they want to handle 
redistributing, but I certainly feel, as far as allocation of Federal 
funds, yes. If there is a bottom line, if there is a business related 
thing in this entire issue, again, my tax dollars have been going to 
the Federal Government and not counting in the State of Florida, 
in the county of Flagler, in the city of Ormond Beach, for 5 years 
now since I have been out of the military. 

That is not right. Why shouldn’t I have the same rights to Fed- 
eral infrastructure, federally supported infrastructure, as every- 
body else that is living there now. 

Mrs. Maloney. Do you think each overseas American should be 
designated to a specific address or just to a State or maybe a city 
and State? How do you think they should be counted? 

Mr. Hamod. Mrs. Maloney, I would like to, if I may, and Mr. 
Chairman, your eyes did not deceive you, there are six of us here. 
With the subcommittee’s permission, we’d like to introduce another 
of our colleagues. Gene Marans, with the law firm of Cleary, Gott- 
lieb, who is doing pro bono work. If the committee permits, we’d 
like to open up to questions for him as well, with your permission. 

Mr. Miller. Identify yourself, if you would. 

Mr. Marans. I’m Eugene Marans. I am in the Washington office 
law firm of Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, and we were in- 
volved 25 years ago also in helping obtain the legislation that 
assures overseas Americans the right to register and vote absentee 
in Federal elections in their last State of residence in the United 
States. 

In response to Congresswoman Maloney’s question, if one looks 
at the form that is displayed now, which says unofficial draft clear- 
ly on top, I apologize again for that, the third column says State 
or other U.S. jurisdiction of last residence in the United States. So, 
the proposal is just to show the last State and not the hometown 
or home county address. 

Mrs. Maloney. So, you all agree it should just be the State, not 
the specific address? 
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Mr. Hamod. The position of the coalition, at this point, is we be- 
lieve that it would be very helpful to go down to the district level. 
We also recognize that it would be a challenge operationally. Hav- 
ing said that, we welcome the opportunity to work with the Census 
Bureau and the subcommittee to explore these opportunities. 

Mrs. Maloney. My time is up, but I have one last question. I 
have actually a series of questions, but I want to ask you, do you 
think there should be a time limit? What if a person hasn’t lived 
in the United States for 20 years or 5 years or 15 years? Should 
it make any difference if people declare that they never intend to 
return to the United States? 

These are the people representing the Americans abroad. I would 
like to hear from them before I hear from an American living here. 
I mean, this is the purpose of the panel. 

Mr. Johnson. Could we say we never intend to pay taxes or to 
vote? 

Mrs. Maloney. Most Americans abroad are very patriotic citi- 
zens and great Ambassadors for our country, but some Americans 
have become exiles. They leave because they don’t like the country 
and they are not supportive of the country. 

I just want to say one thing. I think one thing that you raised, 
Mr. Hamod, in your remarks, really all of you did, is how we are 
really moving to a world committee and there will be, as trade in- 
creases, more and more Americans abroad. And this is a very, very 
important point, and I truly do believe that you are the best Am- 
bassadors we can have as you are in the different countries on our 
values and our system of government. 

But this whole thing about time, exiles, and how you treat these 
people? Can you answer. 

Ms. VAN ScHOONEVELD. I would like to speak on that, if I may. 
I hate the term exiles, if I may. I know a number of Americans who 
have lived 30, 40, 50 years abroad and still are extremely proud 
of the flag and of their nationality. I don’t think you can draw any 
arbitrary line where patriotism starts or stops. 

I think you’ll find many Americans within the United States who 
do not participate in the governmental process and are not inter- 
ested in voting and certainly are not interested in paying their 
taxes. We are not claiming to be better than any Americans in the 
United States. What we are fighting against is the reputation of 
being worse than Americans in the United States. We just want to 
be on an equal basis with Americans in the United States, includ- 
ing being counted in the census. 

Mrs. Maloney. Other comments? Do you think they should have 
to pay taxes? 

Mr. Hamod. Absolutely. It is the law. 

Mrs. Maloney. What about an exile, one who denounces their 
government, would they be counted? 

Mr. Cribble. If they’ve given up their citizenship, they are not 
American citizens. If they carry a passport, they are American citi- 
zens. In Kuwait, there are different classes of citizens. There are 
people who are allowed to vote and people who are not allowed to 
vote. There are people who get certain benefits and people who 
don’t get those benefits. 
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We don’t have that in America. I don’t think we should have any- 
thing that allows us to have even a semblance of that happening 
in America. If you carry a U.S. passport, if you are a U.S. citizen, 
you fulfill your obligations to the country and pay your taxes, you 
make a choice whether to vote or not to vote; but we don’t assign 
levels of citizenship, and yet the Census Bureau does in a de facto 
manner. 

Mrs. Maloney. May I ask another one? 

Mr. Miller. Let me go, and then we can go back. Who of the 
panel has worked with the Census Bureau over the past years? 
Any of you had meetings with the Census Bureau? I know they’ve 
had meetings with representatives of citizens living abroad. 

Mr. Johnson. I have had correspondence with them, several 
pieces of paper. 

Mr. Miller. I know there have been groups that met with me 
in the past year or so, but I don’t know if anyone here specifically 
had. 

One of the arguments the Bureau used a little while ago was 
that a voluntary one is not statistically valid. That is the argu- 
ment: how do you get a statistically valid count and is it propor- 
tionately distributed properly within the States? That is a problem. 

The cost question came up and just to let you know, we are going 
to spend over $6 billion on the census this time around. This Con- 
gress and the previous Congresses have given all the money that 
the Census Bureau needs. We’re spending $1 billion this current 
year just getting ready for the census. 

While it would cost money, I think we all said as a constitutional 
requirement that we count everybody. And we should put all the 
efforts and resources into the actual count as necessary. And so I 
don’t think cost is an excuse, and I don’t think the Bureau would. 
It is a legitimate question to raise, but it is not an excuse. 

I saw a number. It was 750,000 overseas people voted; is that 
right? Are you familiar with that number? Is it 750,000 non-mili- 
tary, non-government? How does that system work, this voting by 
card? You have to register to vote in a specific county or parish; 
is that right? 

Mr. Cribble. It depends on the individual State laws for voting 
in the local elections. They all have different requirements. They 
have different requirements obviously on establishing legal resi- 
dence there for the right to vote. You fill out the form. You attest 
to it based on what the requirements are in that State. Sometimes 
it has to be attested to in front of a notary. Consular officers in 
some States is not required. 

The Federal Postcard Application basically allows you to do the 
registration and also request a ballot. You get a normal absentee 
ballot from the State. In fact, in the State of Florida, when I go in 
for my absentee ballot, they hand it to you. If you are there to 
physically pick it up ahead of the election, they just make you vote 
ahead of time, and they hold it till the day of election. It varies 
from State to State. 

Mr. Miller. Can you register just for a State election, or do you 
need to register like in Ormond Beach to vote for city council, on 
the school board and everything? 

Mr. Cribble. It depends on the State. 
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Mr. Miller. Some States allow — a generic State — it would be dif- 
ficult living overseas to decide school board races and such. 

Mr. Smallhoover. It depends a great deal on the State. Some 
States will allow you to register only for Federal elections. Other 
States will allow you to register for both. 

Some States can tax us when we vote in Federal elections over- 
seas citizens but they can tax overseas citizens if they vote in State 
elections and some States don’t tax. It is sort of you’ve got 50 
choices, and you pick and choose. 

Mr. Marans. With your permission, Mrs. Maloney, to clarify this 
point, the Federal law that was passed in 1975 requires every 
State to allow every overseas citizen to vote in Federal elections in 
their State of last residence in the United States. 

It does not require the States to allow overseas residents to vote 
in State and local elections, unless that’s permitted under State 
law. There is something else that the legislation provides. It says 
that overseas American citizens should not have their voting in 
Federal elections be taken into account for State and local tax pur- 
poses. 

Overseas citizens are subject to Federal taxation, but the fact 
that they would vote for Mrs. Maloney or for Mr. Miller in the con- 
gressional election in a particular State doesn’t mean they would 
necessarily have to pay county taxes in Ormond. But if they want- 
ed to vote for State elections in Florida, Florida may decide they 
should be subject to State taxes. 

There is both a Federal ballot and a non-Federal ballot, a com- 
plete ballot, but anyone can get a Federal ballot who’s an overseas 
citizen and can show that he or she has a last State of residence 
in the particular State. 

Mr. Miller. Does anyone know the number of registered voters 
overseas? 

Mr. Smallhoover. Nobody knows that number. 

Mr. Marans. Actually, the concept of registered voter is a little 
different for overseas citizens because many States regard this 
process as a re-registration every time the card comes in, rather 
than keeping overseas voters on particular rolls on a continuing 
basis. So the card is a combination registration and request for bal- 
lot. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. Mrs. Maloney. 

Mrs. Maloney. Can you tell us if you reviewed how the Bureau 
attempted to enumerate U.S. citizens living abroad during the 1970 
census? Did any of you work with the Bureau on this effort? And 
do you consider that effort a success? I understand that in the 1970 
census, the Bureau published a figure of 1,700,000 for the popu- 
lation abroad, and do you believe that that is an accurate number? 
If not, how inaccurate do you think it is? Comments from the 
abroad citizens. 

Ms. VAN ScHOONEVELD. I think Mr. Smallhoover addressed that 
quite a bit in his presentation. Why don’t you go ahead? 

Mr. Smallhoover. Thank you. I was not overseas in 1970, so I 
can’t say whether they did a good job. The one thing that is clear 
from the State Department’s numbers is that every time anyone 
tries to put together a number — because things haven’t been done 
on a proper basis — that number is simply wrong. 
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Now, there is a report that was done in 1992, by Ms. Mills from 
the Census Bureau about those census efforts, which talked about 
how they were conducted and the various flaws that she saw in 
them. 

One of the major things was, in fact, was that there wasn’t fund- 
ing. The American overseas community was a different entity at 
the time. In 1960 and 1970, Americans abroad did not have the 
right to vote in Federal elections guaranteed by Federal law. It 
wasn’t until 1975 that that right was granted to us. Through the 
last 25 years we have, as groups at various organizations, been 
very good at increasing the number of Americans abroad who par- 
ticipate in the American political system. 

So, maybe in 1970 the number they put together was probably 
1.7. My guess is that even then that was an incorrect number. 
Today, we have a vague idea how much it is. 

We don’t really know until we get counted, but what we do know, 
is that our experience with each election in getting people to come 
out to vote and getting the community overseas to understand the 
simple fact that because they are overseas does not mean that they 
are not Americans. The fact that they are overseas doesn’t mean 
they can’t participate in the process. It is a very real thing; and it 
is quite likely that with an effort by organizations, we can be very 
helpful in expediting the process. 

Mrs. Maloney. One of your recommendations that came from 
your organization is to create a self-reporting form which American 
citizens could pick up from embassies or the Internet or wherever. 

If there is self-reporting, I have a concern that many States may 
start lobbying efforts in an attempt to get the overseas population 
to self-identify with their particular States. The determination of 
the last seat in the House often turns on very, very small numbers. 
A lot of our elections are very close too, by the way, so this could 
make a difference conceivably, and can you comment on this con- 
cern? 

Mr. Hamod. Did it happen in 1970? To the best of my knowledge, 
no. And it is possible that States would undertake a lobbying effort 
to get their people overseas to do that, but we believe it is highly 
unlikely. 

Mrs. Maloney. Let the members talk before the lawyer talks. 
They have come a long ways to be here. 

Mr. Smallhoover. Let me in a slightly more discordant voice 
than the coalition, repeat what David just said. We saw this morn- 
ing in one of the bills that Wisconsin is very concerned about 
counting possibly 10,000 people who may have moved one way or 
the other. 

Now, I don’t know that they are going to bother to start sending 
out fliers to all of the University of Wisconsin alumni to find out 
where they are, but the answer is, we don’t have any way to tell 
you whether a State will start lobbying to find us. In fact, in a way, 
it would be great if they tried to find us, but we have no way of 
knowing. Maybe Mrs. Maloney in New York should consider it. You 
are likely to lose a couple of seats, I think. 

Mrs. Maloney. In addition, if the enumeration is completely vol- 
untary and there is no documentation needed to prove State ties, 
could imaginary people be created? We hear a lot of concerns about 
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manipulation of the data. Should we worry about manipulation of 
the overseas American count? 

Ms. VAN ScHOONEVELD. I am eternally distressed to hear of the 
constant distress. I understand that verification is a very important 
concept, particularly when amassing statistical data. 

However, I must also confess to you and, probably the others feel 
the same, that as Americans abroad, we are constantly put a bit 
on the defensive because there is always this feeling: because you 
are on foreign soil, how can we be sure you are honest? 

The form, as we have designed it, does give space for the pass- 
port numbers. Since those could be verified via the State Depart- 
ment, I don’t see there should be additional problems. 

Mrs. Maloney. Anyone else like to comment? 

Mr. Hamod. Are you opening it up to all of us? 

Mrs. Maloney. Of course. 

Mr. Johnson. As far as the voters are concerned and the idea 
of trying to get this whole thing going again, it is conceivable to 
me. I started corresponding with these people, the Census Bureau, 
in April 1997. And I have had three letters since then. They all say 
the same thing. Why that should be, I really cannot figure that out. 

No one has really made an honest attempt to suggest what you 
are suggesting, Mrs. Maloney, about the idea of a test pattern of 
some kind. If that had been done even 3 years ago, we’d be well 
on the way. 

Mr. Hamod. I guess I would raise the issue of the imaginary 
passport number. We are doing the best we can to come up with 
ways to meet the Census Bureau’s requirements. I hope you’ll give 
us the benefit of the doubt for that. 

If someone in Canada or Mexico does not have a U.S. passport, 
and there are those who don’t, we are proposing some other ways 
of doing it: voter registration card, birth certificate, certificate of 
naturalization, consular report on births abroad. 

We are trying to be as flexible and helpful as we can be to find 
a way to make this work out. The problem we are facing is a 
healthy dose of skepticism, which I hope we are dispelling today; 
and, in the case of the Census Bureau, some real obstinacy. We are 
hopeful that just by showing we can make this happen if Congress 
works with us, and if the Census Bureau works with us, we can 
do it. 

Mrs. Maloney. Well, I have legislation that would do it. 

Mr. Hamod. We haven’t had an opportunity to review it. We are 
very grateful to you for submitting it, and I have to say from per- 
sonal experience, your staff and the chairman’s staff are extraor- 
dinary. 

We have had a fantastic exchange of ideas. We are extremely 
grateful for that. We wish that your legislation, that Mr. Gilman’s 
legislation, had come out 5 years ago. We wouldn’t be in the posi- 
tion today that we are in if it had. We have not had an opportunity 
to review the legislation. We will give it our serious consideration 
and we appreciate the two Members and their respective staffs’ ef- 
forts to help us work this out. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you. 

Mr. Miller. We thank all of you for being here today. It has 
been a very informative hearing. I want to thank you for your com- 
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mitment and motivation for being here, but also the preparation 
that was put into the ideas of how to get the job done. 

I don’t think you should feel there is a question of distrust at all 
but whether we count homeless people and illegal immigrants. 
They all have to be counted as part of our system. But there has 
to be a verification to make sure it is accurate. There is a real con- 
cern that we have the most honest and accurate census as possible. 

So, let me thank you on behalf of the committee and Mrs. 
Maloney. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you all. I have a series of questions. I 
didn’t get a chance to ask all of them on how to make this happen. 
And I am going to ask if I could get them all to you and your attor- 
ney and see if we can get some answers, if that is all right. 

Mr. Miller. I ask unanimous consent that all Members and wit- 
nesses’ written opening statements be included in the record. With- 
out objection, so ordered. In case Members have additional ques- 
tions for our witnesses, I ask for the record to remain open for 2 
weeks for Members to submit questions for the record and wit- 
nesses to submit written answers as soon as possible. Without ob- 
jection, so ordered. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the collection of short state- 
ments on census 2000 mentioned by Ms. van Schooneveld be in- 
cluded in the record and without objection, that will also be in- 
cluded. Thank you once again and the hearing will stand ad- 
journed. 

[Whereupon, at 1:45 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[The joint appendix to supplement testimony of Mr. Gribble, Mr. 
Hamod, Mr. Johnson, and Ms. van Schooneveld, and additional in- 
formation submitted for the hearing record follow:] 
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INTRODUCTION 


The dedsion to enumemte America a^ad m 
US. decennial censuses has varied over the years, ss well 
as the decisions of how this population group is defined 
and where these persons should be counted. This report 
documents the treatment of /Uncarts living overseas in 
the decenr^l censuses, psuticularty those conducted in 
the 20t\ century. Exc^ded fmm ttiis discussion are U.S. 
citizens temporarily abroad on private budness. travel, and 
so forth. Such persons were enumerated in each census at 
their usual place of residence in the United States as 
absent members of their own households. 

The firat C^sus Act m 17^ st^ed tttat eadi person 
enumerated in the cert&is of the IMited States was to be 
wunted as an inhddtant of hts or her “usual place of 
abode.'”' The concept of usual residence as the overridirtg 
criterion for wrhere to count a person thus was establidted 
for the first census and t»s been the ci.ritfnQ princ^ In aU 
sdssequ^ cenases. Usual residence generaNy has been 
constnNSd to mean the place where the person Bves and 
steeps most of the tirr>e. Instnicdons that included rest* 
dwice rules specifying where to comt various classes of 
persons have been furr^shed to census takas since 1620 
Oo maishate and assistants from 1820*70 and tt 
emimeratom begkmnig in 1880). 

Hie implementation of the concept of usual residertce 
in decennial censuses also has resulted in the esu^lish- 
ment of residence rules for certain categories of persons 
whose usual place of residence is not trrunediatety appar* 
er^. The pd>dation segment of Americans IMrtg oversea 
tradition^y has been one of these categories.^ 

Table 1 lists the residence rules given to census takers 
for Americarts IMrtg abroad for an exterKled period arkd for 
crews of U.S. merchant vessels at sea As tfiia table 
illustrates, the resktence nries for these groups d^anged 
considerabiy frwn census to census. 

Various types of materials were used in preparing this 
report. Census reports and other pubtehed document 
such as pnscedu^ histories were reviewed for each 
census from 1790 to 1970 to determine whether Ameri- 
cauis overseas ware reported in the certsus. I^wever, 
given that p^^lished Nstoricai census documentation on 
the treatment of Americarts overseas was often meager, 


'The synonym "uwal place ot residence'' was introduced n dte 19*0 
inea u eftoos to enum e rat o rs. 

’Other esagonmi of persons lor w^ieh specdte residence ndee ve 
determined at each census mduds persons away from diair usud 
residance on Census Day; coBege students: bearding school studerrts; 
nwmbers of the Armed Forces, mciuding Navy Wieat; persons In Institu- 
tions; crews of U.S. merchant merine vaseeis not W sea; persora wtth 
multiple residence; migratn worKers; end petaena with no permanent 
residence. 

AMERICANS OVERSEAS IN U.S. CENSUSES 


fragmentary, arxi sketchy— parttojlariy before 1 950— other 
sources were consulted as well. For the 1900 to 1920 
censuses, microfilm of the census schedules used for 
enumerating Americans abroad or at sea were examined 
at the National Arehives and Records Administration in 
Washington, DC. For the 1939 imd 1940 census^, tte 
micfofymed census sclrot^s were rovlewed at the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s Data Preparation Divteion in Jeffersonville, 
IN. Finally, to gather information on the overseas census 
pianrting and reporting sim^ 1950, unpiMished reports 
and position ^^aers. Intomai memorandums. arKi copies of 
correspcmd^ice idso were studied. 

A major observaten that emerged from reviewing these 
historic materials was the lack of a single conceptual thread 
running through the censuses concerning how Americans 
^road fit into the overall dbcemtitf emmteroticm. It wms 
parfiy this absence that led to tiie eW:tem 

in this report— in census beatment of Americans overseas. 
Different definitions of the population components that 
were included and in the areas that were considered 
overseas, varying instructions to census toluirs fegardirns 
where to enumerate titis popi^ation. and ctifferences hi 
procedures and methods of data cotieetion (administrative 
records, direct enumeration, or a combkiatioh of the two) 
alt contributed to a lack of uniformity in treatment over the 
years. Legal and political considerations also played an 
knportam role In fwmulating the Certsis Bureau's concept 
and po^ of who to count oversatt and where to count 
them. Cross-cutting all of these issues has been the fact 
riiat decisions relating to overseas enumeration for a 
specific census have reflected the overall census proce- 
dures and prevailing societal conefitiems (for exarr^, the 
presence ntilitaiy conflicts or economic downturns). 

For the censuses since 1900, counts of Ihd American 
overseas population and its components generally have 
been pubTished In table 1 of Number of Inhabitants. United 
States Summary. In the censuses of 1950-70, Americans 
overseas also were sh^wn by selected demographic char- 
acteristics (for example, age, race, sex, and nativity} in a 
table in General Demogra^vc Characteristics, United &ates 
Summary. Special subject reports were issued in the 1960 
and 1 970 censuses on U.S. crviKans abroad for an extended 
period. (See “References” tor exact cit^iems.) 

In this report, the terms “abrowf” and “overseas" are 
used interchangeably. The countries considered as “living 
abroad” have varied arfo were specified in census repons 
only in 1950-70 and 1990. 

INTRODUCTION 1 
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Table 1. Residence Rules Pertaining to Americans Overseas: 1870-1990 

[Beginning in 1820. census takers were supplied with printed insfructions to clarify who should be enumerated in their district. Cen- 
sus years not fisted below did not include residence rules for the overseas component] 


U.S. Military Personnel Stationed Abroad or at 


Sea 

1870, 1880, 1900 Enumerate at stateside home [also may have been included in 

overseas population in 1900) 

1910-90 Do not enumerate at stateside home (included in overseas popu- 

lation) 


Federal Civilian Employees Stationed Abroad 


1900 Enumerate at stateside home (also may have been included in 

overseas population) 

1910-30, 1950-90 Do not enumerate at stateside home (included in overseas popu- 

lation) 


Crews of U.S. Merchant Marine Vessels at Sea 


1870, 1880. 1910, 1920 Enumerate at stateside home (not included in overseas popula- 

tion} 

1930, 1940 Enumerate officers at stateside home. Do not enumerate crews 

at stateside home. All merchant vessels were homeixirted. 
regardless of location, so crews were not included in overseas 
population 

1 950-90 Do not enumerate at stateside home 


1950. 1960— included in overseas population if vessel was at sea 
or in a foreign port 

1970— included in overseas population if vessel was at sea with 
a foreign port as its designation or in a foreign port 

1980— not included in overseas population 

1990— included in overseas population if vessel was sailing from 

one foreign port to another or in a foreign port 


Private U.S. Citizens Abroad for an Extended 


Period 

1910-40 Enumerate at stateside home (not included in overseas popula- 

tion) 

1960*90 Do not enumerate at stateside home (included in overseas popu- 

lation only in 1960 and 1970) 
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OVERVIEW 


Only twice in the first 100 yeare sifwe census-taking 
began in the United States in 179G were separate counts 
of the American overseas population reported in the 
decennial censuses. The 18% census was the first to 
include counts for any segment of the overseas papula- 
tion. The total U.S. population reported for this census and 
for the 18« e«t»is included persorts on US. na/al 
vessels at sea. It was not until 60 years later, in the 1900 
census, that counts of the overseas population again were 
rafted. Since then, overseas countt have been reported 
in every decennial census. 

Table 2 provkfes historical counts of the U.S. po(Mj!ation 
abroad or at sea reported in the decennial censuses, and 
table 3 lists the data collection forms used to enumerate 
conponents of the Amertoan overseas poisjiatton. 

The 1900 and 1910 censuses enumerated the U.S. 
population abroad on the same forms as those used 
stateside. The 19% census was the first to use special 
forms to enumerate the population abroad. The 1930 
census again enumerated Americarts overseas on the 
general states^ population sch^uie. 

Although microfilm of 1940 census records shows 
Americans abroad enumerated on census schedules, a 
1950 census report stated that in the 1940 census, the 
War and Navy Departments provided the Census Bureau 
wfth the number of their personr^el stationed abroad, and 
the State Department furnished counts of Americans in the 
diplomatic service abroad and their dependents living with 
them. 

The 1950 census was the first to make pro^rision for the 
actual enumeration of Americans abroad or at sea on 
^•ecial indMdual or fwusehold census forms. (The special 
1920 form was a listing form.) The overseas groups 
enumerated were U.S. military personnel and Federal 
t^vilian emptoyees, their dependents living with them, and 
crews of U.S. merchant vessels at sea or docked in a 
fomign port. The 1950 overseas enumeration was con- 
ducted through cooperative arrangements with the Depart- 
ments of Defense and State and the Maritime Administra- 
tion. 

In the 1960 census, special census report forms were 
used to enumerate the same overseas groups as in 1950, 
again with the <»operation of the Departments of Defense 
and State and the Maritime Administration. In addition, for 
the first time (the or^y other being 1970), a ^)ecial effort 
was made to obtain voluntary reports from private U.S. 
citizens not affiliated twth the Federal Government who 
were abro^ for an extended period. ITte reporting of 
these private U.S. citizens was not complete, however, and 
understated the true number of these persons abroad. 


Hie same comfwnents of Americans overseas were 
included again in the 1970 census. However, counts of 
Army, Air Force, and Marine Corps personnel stationed 
abroad were based on administrative r^^rds provided by 
the Department of Defense (DOD), rather than by direct 
enumeration on census forms. Census forms were used to 
enumerate the following: 

• Dependents living wHh the Army. Air Force, and Marine 
Corps personnel ^oad 

• Land-based Navy and Coast Guard personnel stationed 
abroad and their d^>endents living with them 

• Crews of U.S. military vessels deployed to the 6th or 7th 
Fleets 

• Federal civilian employees stationed abroad and their 
dependents living with them 

• Crews of U.S. merchant vessels at sea wt^ a foreign 
port as their destination or docked in a foreign port 

• f¥va!e U.S. dtizens IMng ^road for an extended period 
and their dependents living with them^ 

The 1970 census was the first in which certain catego- 
ries of Americans overseas officially were included in the 
congressional apportionment population.* in this census, 
the apportionment xpulation was expanded to include 
certain segments of the relatively lage number of U.S. 
citizens who were overseas at that time. These included 
Federal employees (both military and civilian) and their 
dependents living with them who resided in a U.S. com- 
monwealth or territory or a foreign country and reported a 
home State. 

The change in the definition of the apportionment 
population was made in response to bipartisan congres- 
sional concern for the substantial numbers ot Americans 


*As in i960, the reporting oi IMs group was not complete and 
urdersUied the true number of these persons abroad 

*lr> most c«ns;»es, Vie apcodionmenl p^uation base is the resident 
pofHiation tor each of the 50 Stales and is used to determine the number 
of seats atoned to each Stale in the U.S. House of Representatives. The 
apportionmert population exbuoes the Dstric. of Columbia. B/ taw. Pw 
Sw^ta.'y of Commerce must deitver the appohioftment counts to the 
President within 9 months of Census Day. Thus, tor censuses conducted 
on Aprlt 1 . the date woUd be DecemtMr 91 . 

Erumwato' nstructons tor the 1900-40 censuMS fand perhaps some 
pre-190D censuses such as 1650. 1870, and 1880) may have restUied in 
some Americans overseas being irciuded in the a ppor ti onment popula- 
ban fw these years. Enumerators were nstnicted in Vem* eansusas K) 
repwt cert^ Amencats abroad as readents ot dtetr stateside home. 
Thus, these persons would have been mctuded in the resident population, 
which is used to calcuMe the apportionment. 
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who would have been enumerated in their home States on 
April 1, 1970, except for their assignment to duty stations 
overseas as military or civilian employees of the U.S. 
Government. In particular, the scale of U.S. acUvrties ii 
Southeast Asia meant unusually large numbers of roilitaiy 
pe^nr^i \««re stationed o^^rseas on Census Day. 

In prior decennial censuses, the number of Federal 
Government personnel on duty overseas was relatively 
small and had never been included in the apportionment 
population. Attorney General J- Howard McGrath, when 
corsutted in 1949. stated that exclusion of the oversea 
population from the a^^rtionment count, as was done in 
1940 ar>d prior censuses and as was being proposed for 
1950. was not contrary to the requirements of the Consti* 
tution or applic^le law. The opinion stated, in part. “The 
Congress has vested in the Director of the Census, st^ject 
to of the Secretary of Commerce, discrction 

to determirre the manner in which inhabitants of ^e United 
States who are abroad...sha(l be enumerated...." 

In 1969, this matter was brought to the attention of the 
House Subcommittee on Census and Statistics of the 
Ctomminee on Post Office and Chrii Senrice (»mich had 
immediate congrcssionai over^ht of the Census Bureau) 
during its hearings on the “1970 Census and Legistaticm 
Related Thereto." The subcommittee, recognizing the 
larger numbers of U.S. military and Federal civilian person* 
nef expected to be overseas at the time of the 1970 
cer^rs. rccommended that these Americans be counted 
in the aii^rtionment popu^tlon. Congressional questions 
also were ^sed in 1969 at hearings before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mso in 1969, the [Apartment of Commerce sought a 
ruling from the Oepattment of Justice on the legafity of the 
proposed procedure to include certain components of the 
overseas population in the 1970 State apportionment 
totals. The opinion letter was written by then-Assistant 
Attorney General William Rehnquist, who perceived no 
ot^ecton to their inclusion and stated that “the Director of 
^e Census may. in his tfscretion, validly adopt that 
procedure."* 

Allocations of the 1970 overseas population for appor- 
tionment purposes were made at the State level only. 
Allocations were not made to subdivisions within a State, 
as this would have required U.S. street addresses. U.S. 
street address was not asked on the Overseas Census 
Report or the Report for Mifrtary and Maritime Personnel. 


*ln 1967, Oie Census Bureau had evaluated (he possM effects on 
ap po rti o n rr.ent ttial would have resulted if Federal Govenvnem overseas 
p enwonei and therr depend^^s— estimated to be somewhit fewer than 
2 milion persons— were included in the apportionfflent count. K was 
detent iin ed that their tndusion at that Vme would rtot have resutied in any 
&iate having its congressiorral representation changed since the esd- 
mated 2 miUion persons overseas, atthough a large nurrtber by iiseff. was 
teas than l pemn oHhe total U.S. population and had approximalely the 
ssne S^ft-by-Sa^ ^frftulion as the lesiderTt popuuitiDn. The actuaf 
1970 overseas {1 S7*.SS7) added to the apportionment base 

(resident popUaton of each State mirua the Dtstfict of Cotunttal cuised 
a congressnnat seat to be shined tiom Connecticut to Oklahoma by 
fewer than 300 persofts. 


This detailed information also was not included in DOD's 
administrative counts, by home State of record, for Army, 
Air Force, or Marine Corps personnel stationed abroad. 
Thus, the within-Staie redistriciing process used different 
mjrrtfjers as its base than the between-Stals reapponion- 
m»it. 

In Bethel Park V. Stans, an appellate court heid in 1971 
that neither the U.S. Constitution nor the Census Act 
demanded allocation of persons to a particular subdivision 
of a State for^portionment pu^oses. Moreover, the court 
held that the Census Bureau, in determining the nutT«>er of 
representatives to which each State was entitled, couid 
properly allocate overseas military and Federal civilian 
personnel and their dependents to the State of their 
“home of record' ' and not to any political subdivision within 
the State. 

Hie overseas enunwations associated with the 1950-70 
censuses were necessarily conducted under operational 
conditions very different from those used in the stateside 
censuses. The decentralized and globally far-flung nature 
of these overseas operations prevented the utilization of 
most of the standard rewew and quality control procedures 
used stateside. 

For the 1980 census, the Census Bureau decided not 
to enumerate Americans overseas directly, as had been 
done in censuses since 1950. but to use administrative 
records instead. Hie reasons for this departure in practice 
from recent past censuses were the foKowir^: 

• The number of Americans overseas was much smaller 
than in 1970. 

» Htere were no plans to include Americans overseas in 
the apportionment population, as was dc^e in 1 970. in 
testimony in 1 976 before the House Subcommittee on 
Census and Population (formerly the Subcommittee on 
Census and Statistics) of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, the Deputy Director of the Census 
Bureau outlined the proposed rules of residence for ttie 
1980 census. He indicated that the Bureau did not plan 
to include any component of Americans overseas in the 
apportionment population for i980. The subcommittee 
raised no objections to that proposal. 

• There were no constftutionai or other legal mandates 
requiring the direct enumeration of Americans living 
overseas. Title 13 of the U.S. Code slated that the 
census enumeration should include each State, the 
District of Columbia, and its territories and possessions; 
it did not require the enumeration of Americans living in 
foreign countries. 

• There were no Federal program requirements for data 
on Americans overseas, and very little use was made of 
the information on Americans overseas that had been 
collected in past censuses. The Departments of Defense 
and State and, to a lesser extent, other government 
agencies having employees abroad, rpaintained their 
own records for these personnel. 
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• Data were readily available from administrative rect^ds 
tor Americans overseas affiliated with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Data on overseas Armed Forces loersonnef. 
Federal ci^^Han employees, and their dependents iwr^ 
with them could be obtained from the Departmer^s of 
Defense and State and the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment {0PM). 

* Complete or even adequate counts of pnvate AmericaiK 
overseas not affiliated with the Federal Government 
could not be obtained in 1960 and 1970, when special 
efforts were made to enumerate the^ pemons, and 
there was some question as to whether this ur^eree 
could be properly defined. Major problems associated 
with obtaining an accurate count of this component 
included the voluntary basis on which this group to 
be etMnerated {respondents had to go to a U.S. embassy 
or consulate to obtain a form), the lack of up-to-date 
embassy and ojhsuiaie moling lists for Americans fiving 
in their jurisdictions, and the definitional problem of who 
should be included in such an enumeration. 

With regard to the definitional issue, many alterna- 
tives could be considered. For example, should an 
enumeration of private Amem:ans overseas include aH 
persons with a claim to U.S. crUzenship? Only U.S. 
citizens who intended to return to the United States? AH 
persons bom in Me lilted States (some of whom vrould 
have gone on to become citizens of the country in which 
they currently resided}? Only those citizens eligible to 
\i3te? Or^y those tied finsmci^ly to the United States, 
such as ^cial Secui^y benefjciaries or employees of 
U.S. or multinational corporations? People having dual 
(U.S. and second-nation) citizenship? 

It was believed that even H a clear operational 
definition of this universe could have been developed, it 
still would have been necessary to contact a much 
broader range of potential respondents in order to 
identify those who actually met the conceptual criteria 
for inciu^on. 

The 1990 census, for only the secorKi time in census 
hrstory, included certain components of Arrtehcans over- 
seas in the apportionment population. The overseas com- 
ponents included were members of the Armed Forces. 
Federal civilian employees, and their dependents fiving 
with them. Counts of these persons were obtained from 30 
Federal departments and agencies arKf were based pri- 
marily on administrative records. 

A significant factor in the Census Bureau’s decision to 
allocate segments of the overseas population to their home 
State for apportionment purposes was the substantial 
amount of bipartisan congressional suwort ^en to this 
matter late in the 1980 decade. Several biHs requirir^ 
inclusion of overseas military personnel in the apportion- 
ment counts were introduced in both houses of the 100th 
and 101st Congresses. 

The Department of Ck)mmer(». in an August 1 989 press 
release, announced plans to include overseas military and 
civilian EX}D employees in the 1 ^ census apportionment 


pO|»iiatk)n. In addition, the Deputy Director of the Census 
Bureau testified before the House Subcommittee on Cen- 
and Population in September 1989 that the Bureau 
include overseas military and civilian DOD employ- 
ees and their associated dependents in the 1990 appor- 
tionment counts. He cited several reasons for the decision: 

• Tt» 1969 Justice Department opinion recognizing that 
the Director of the Census Bureau had discretionary , 
authority to decide whether to include overseas Ameri- 
cans in the apportionment population. 

• B^rtisan congressional support for inciudir^g overseas 
military personnel. 

• The POD'S decision that it could provide the necessary 
data to the Bureau in time to meet the December 31, ■ 
1 99C deadline for reporting apportionment counts to the 
President. 

About me time of the heanng. the DOD, with technical 
assistance from the Census Bureau, planned to enumerate 
its overseas personnel and dependents concurrent with 
the 1990 stateside census enumeration. These data woukl 
be used by the Bureau for incluston in the apportionment 
counts and by DOD for a variety of programs. 

The Deputy Director further testHied that these over- 
seas persorviei and their dependents wsuid have maln- 
t^ned a usual residence in the United States had they not 
been assigned abroad in fuilillment of their military artf 
professional otriigations. 

Because of a lack of funding and other constraints, in 
December 1969, the DOD cancelled its plans to conduct 
an overseas enumeration but agreed to provide overseas 
counts from its existing automated administrative records. 
The DOD identifted three alternative methods from ite 
administrative files for determining home State affiliation of 
its overseas military personnel: 

« Home of record— State declared by the member of the 
Armed Forces to be the permanent home at time of 
entry or reenlistment into the service. Home of record is 
used to determine the travel stipend granted upon 
discharge (derived from personnel files). 

• Legal residence — State of residence a member declares 
for State income tax vrithhoiding purposes (derived from 
payroll flies). 

• Last duty station— State location of the facility to which 
the member was assigned before gang overseas (derived 
from personnel tiles). 

After reviewing the three data sources available in DOD 
records tor providing counts, the Census Bureau con- 
cluded in July 1 990 that DOD's "home of record" was the 
most consistem with the concept of "usual residence." 
used since i790 as the basis for determining residency in 
the decennial census. Also, home of record was the 
concept used in allocating most overseas military person- 
nel In the 1970 census. 
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In many cases, legal residence might reflect a State 
chosen because it had no or low taxes or orte v^re 
military personnel were exempt from paying income taxes. 
A 1987 General Accounting Office report had indicated 
that a significant proportion of military personnel declared 
their legal residence in one of the States that did not tax 
personal wages or exempted all military pay from their 
income. 

The use of last duty station, reflecting the location of the 
last facility to which a person was assigned, would result in 
counting some military personnel and their dependents in 
States other than their actual pre\hous U.S. residence. For 
example, those assigned to the Pentagon would be counted 
as District of Columbia residents even though they might 
have actually lived in Maryland or Virginia (although phys> 
ically located in Virginia, the Pentagon has a duty station of 
the District of Columbia). 

Furthermore, one bill requiring the inclusion of overseas 
military personnel and dependents in the apportionment 
population (H.R. 4903) mandated the use of “home of 
record." That bili passed the House of Representatives in 
June 1990, and a similar proposal (S. 2675] had beer 
referred to the appropriate Senate committee for consid- 
eration.^ 

In response to the strong congressional su^^rt for the 
use of home of record data, the Commerce Department 
decided to use those data, st.^lemented and improved 
with DOD's automated records for missing information, as 
the basis for including overseas military and dependents in 
the 1990 apportionment counts. 

A June 1 990 Congressional Research Service report for 
Congress found that allocating military personnel by St^e 
using home of record most closely resembled the State- 
by-State distribution of the resident population. An alloca- 
tion based on last duty station varied from the resident 
popufation distribution by 10 times as much as home of 
record, and legal residence, by nearly 3 times as much. 

In addition to the arrangement made with DOD for 
obtaining counts of its overseas military personnel, the 
Census Bureau obtained counts of overseas personnel by 
home State from 29 other Federal agencies. These counts 
were based principally on administrative records from the 
employing agency. The 000 ^so conducted a survey of 


*One« trw Census Buretu decicM O include ovefMu mlitvy 
penonnei end trier dependents in the epporttonmwn popUeiion, no 
(unher action was tsken in trie tOIlt Cen^w on this mattsr. 


its overseas civilian employees and dependents using a 
^ort, self-administered questionnaire. 

As in the 1 970 census, allocations of the 1 990 overseas 
population for apportionment purposes were made al the 
State level only. This population was not included, there- 
fore, in the substate counts used for redistricting because 
the administrative records did not contain detailed (street/ 
place) addresses. 

In May 1991, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
filed a legal challenge against the Secretary of Commerce 
and others. One of the issues in the case was the 
constitutionality andfor legality of including overseas U.S. 
military and Federal civilian employees and their depen- 
dents living with them in the 1990 census counts us^ to 
apportion the U.S. House of Representatives. Massachu- 
setts lost its 11th House seat by a narrow margin as a 
result of the apportionment after the 1990 census. This 
seat, the 435th House seat allocated under the apportion- 
ment formula, was shifted to Washington State. 

The 1990 census apportionment, calculated by the 
"method of equal proportions" that had been used since 
the 1940 census, assigned a priority value to each con- 
gressional seat. Constitutionally, every State starts with 
one seat. Under the method of equal proportions, addi- 
tional seats are added to each State's delegation based on 
the priority value for that State's next seat relative to the 
other 49 dates’ priority values for their next seats. Using 
the 1990 apportionment population, Washington's 9th seat 
was the 435th and last seat assigned; Massachusetts' 
11th seat would have been the 436th. 

In February 1992, a three-judge panel of the U.S. 
[Strict Court for the District of Massachusetts held that 
the decision of the Secretary of Commerce to include 
overseas military and Federal civilian employees and their 
dependents living with them in the apportionment counts 
was "arbitrary and capricious" under the standards of the 
Federal Administrative Procedure Act. 

In an appeal by the Commerce Department, the U.S. 
Supreme Court in June 1992 unanimously reversed the 
three-judge panel's decision. Thus, the Secretary of Com- 
merce's decision to allocate Federal military and civilian 
personnel serving abroad and their dependents living with 
them to the State population totals for purposes of appor- 
tioning the U.S. House of Representatives was allowed to 
stand and, as a result, Massachusetts lost a seat in die 
House of Representatives. 
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Table 2. Americans Overseas, by Type: 18^, 1840, and 1900<9Q 


135C-90 censuses, no itgures were put>itshed for Americas ovsrs^s] 



’Excii^es U.S. csttzws ^Xioa on priv^e busneas. travti. ete. Such persons were wwoeotwi s£ ttieir usual ^aee of residence in tht 

United States as je»ent members of their own households- Abo excUidn private, norvledenRy affittsted U.S. citizens tivmg a^ad tor an extended 
period, except tor 1370 and 1960, which incUxie portiORs ol thb subpopuiahon. 

‘Exeliides 9.460 persons overseas whose home State was not oesigWed and 1 6.999 persorb overseas whose designated home “Slate" was a U.S. 
commonwealth or territory. 

’Based on admirtistrative records provided by Oepartmert of Oefartte. 

*Not shown sepvataly. Total number repodad of overseas Federal cnttan efTpicyaea and dependenb (of both military and civilian personnet} was 
^JSSO. B»ed on adn’tirtevatiw records provided by 30 Federal a pe rKies fmduding Oapanmem of Def enaai and Kirvey rasUts provided ^ DeoanirMKU 
of OefrKbe. 

’Vessels saiing from ona foreigr) pwt to anothar or In a foraign pen. Ovarsaas status baaad on Census IscaliDn Raport. 

’Based on admirristraltive records provided by Office of Peraonnel Manage r rwwl and Dapanmantt of Datanse end State. 

’’For members of the Army, Air Force, and Marine Corps abroad, faasad on admnbtrative records provided by Oepanmani of Defense. Crews ot 
deployed U.S. military vessels were enumerated on Rapon lerMbtary and Martlima Parsonnal. Larti'based Navy and Coast Guard personnel abroad were 
enumersled wt Overseas Census Report. 

’Enumwaiad on Ovtisaas Census Raport. 

*ves5«s » sas with a toreigrt port ss tnair dasunaiton or in a foreign port Bnumantad on Rep«t for MWIvyand MarMme ^rsormel. 

'’U.S. citsafb Hving i^atoad lor an axtandad pared not stfiliaMd with the Foderb Oovammanl and thee overseas dipandenis Ertumeraied ort 
Ovarsess Census Raport. 

'’Eflumaratad on Ovarsaas Census Raport and Raport for Mattary and Marhifna Par a onnat. 

'’Vessels at sea or in a foraign pert. Erumaratad on Report for Miiury and Ma f lU ne Parsonnal. 

’’Based on 20parcani sampia ol raports raeacvad. 

'*Efumantad on Ovarsaas Census Raport «rd Craws ot Vasssb Raport. 

’’Vessab « ssa w in a (orMgn pen. Enunaratad on Ctawa of Vaasab Rapen. 

’’Soutca ^ ovarsaas mnt b unelaw: see ssction on t MO eanaus. 

'’’Enumemtad on general population schadub. 

’’Enumaratad on report for Military avd Naval Populatiwi, Etc., Abroad. 

’’Enumarwad on raport for Military and Neva Population and raport for (Mftins. Rasidsfws of U.S at M«tary or Naval Stations 

’’Parsons on naval vassab in the swica of the LMtad Stttas. 
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Table 3. Data Collection Forms Used to Eraimerate Americans Overseas: 1900*30, 1950*^, and 1990 
[Source oi '>940 overseas count is unciev. Forms were not used to entjmerate me overseas population in 1980. Forms are Census Bureau terms 
except 1990 OOD survey lorm] 


Cersus 

Form number 

sndtiSe 

Use in overseas data cotlechon 

D^ribution 

1900 

7^13. SeftetSote 

No. 1. PopUatiOil— 
Military and Naval 
Populailon' 

Ust^ sheet to enumerate kiS. mmary and nav« 
personnel stationed abroad or at sesonjune 1 . 

1900 (4-paoe booklet. 50 person lines on each 

P»99)- 

Unknown 


7-224. SdOedule 

No. 1 , P^^atior*— 
Crv^i^, Reaiderta 
of the United 

States at Mirtary or 
Naval Stations' 

Ustkig sheet to enumerate overseas miittary depen- 
dwtts. Federal civilian empioyMS ai mtHtary and 
naval smati abroad, and their dependertts Svinp 
with them June 1, 1900 (2 sides, SO person lines 
on each sida}. 

Unknown 

1910 

General Population 
SchediJe' 

1 Usting sheet to enumerate U.S. mUhary and naval 

1 personnel stationed abroad or at sea. rederai civil- 
1 «n emptoyees at rrtiiiary and naval statiofts «>road. 
i «id tl^ d^tendenis In^ wan them on Aprs 15. 

1 1910 (Z ndas, SO p«aon fines on each side}. 

Unknown 

1920 

0?-6a6. MHitary 
and Naval Popula- 
tion. Etc.. Abroad 

Listirtg sheet to enumerate tJ,S. mitttary personrMi 
Btatkmed abroad, parsons abroad in bw service of 
the American Red Cross or U,S. consular service, 
their dependents livbig with them, and craws of U.S. 
naval vessels abroad or in fimatican waters, but not 
on fixed stabon, on Jarawy i. (2 agoes, so per- 

aon inss on each side). 

Unknown 

1930 

1S-«. General Pop- 
ulation Schedule* 

Listing sheet to enumerate U.S. militsry persoiwal 
stationed abroad, persona abroad in the sorvica of 
the Amanean Red Cross or U.S. consular servica. 
thair dependents living wtth them, and craws of U.S. 
naval vastaU abroad or In Amertcan watart, but not 
on fixad stabon. on Apr! l, 1930 (2 sidas. 50 parson 
Unas on aaeft tiOa). 

Unknown 

1950 

P4. Crews of Ves- 
sels Report’ 

Individuai form to enumerate craws <rf US. maitary 
and morehant martw vassals in lon^ corta or al 
seaon Aprt 1. 1950. 

Stopped to U.S. Navy and Coast Guard vessels and 
siupowmers of private lines. Shipowners mailed forms 
to all vessels. 


PS, Oversea Cen- 
sus Report 

Household form to enumerate U,S. ndhary personnel 
and Federal cMlian employees suoioried abroad, 
their dependartts living wtin them, araf faivaie US. 
edizans and their depandartts ftving abroad on 

AprBI. 1950. 

Distributed and cottected by DOD tor its personnel and 
dependents abroKf and by Oepamnent of State (or 
other Americans living abioad. 

1960 

60PH-13. Report 
for Military artd 
Mantime Persorr- 
nel’ 

indtwidual form to amaneraie craws of US. miilaty 
and merehant marine vessels in foreign ports or at 
sea on April 1, i960. 

Shipped to U.S. Navy. Coast Guard, and U.S. mer- 
chant marine vessels, with the cooperation of DOD. 
Coast Guard. Marittme AdminisiTatton. and shtpowniKS. 


60PH-15. Overseas 
Census Report 

Household form to entimemte U.&. motary pecsermal 
and Federtt etviiian employees staboned abroad, 
their dependents iwng with them, and pnvaia U.S. 
eftsens and their dapendanti e«ina abroad on 

Apn 1. 1960. 

Oistr&Mted and eollactad by DOO (or its peraenntf and 
dependents abroad and by Depaflmem ot State for 
: other Americans living abroad. 

1970 

0-21. Report for 
Milrta/y Mah- 
tima ParsonAti' 

0-23. Overseas 
Census Report 

individual font) to enumerate crews of daptoyed U.S. 
rrdUtary vessels arri merchant marine v«ss^ m fer- 
ai(p) ports or at saa wtth a foreign p«l Bs their oasf- 
nattanoRAprt 1. 1970. 

Household form to enumerate ovtrsaas land^aaad 
Navy and'CdaarGutftrperaoiTtor. ail oversaas mai- 
lary dependents, Federal ctvtfivi tntoioyeee sta- 
tioned abroad, their OeperKlents tivine with them, and 
private U.S. ctOzens and their dependents tkm 
abroad on 1. 1970. (OOD provided courds oi 

Army. Air Force, mf Marine Corps personnei abroad 
on Apr6 1, 13^.} 

Shipped to U.S. Navy. Coast Guard, and U.S. mer- 
charA marine vesseis, wtoi toe cooperation of DOG, 
Coast Guard, MartHms Adir^nistration. and shipownara. 

Distobutad and collected by DOD for Its personnel and 
dependents abroad and by Oepanment of Stats tor 
other Americans living abroad. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Table 3. Data Collection Forms Used to &iumerate An^rfeans Ovet^as: 1900-^, 19K3-70, and 1990 — Continued 

tSoutce o» 1940 overseas coimj is unclear. Forms were not used to enumenue overseas population in I9fl0. Forms are Census Bureau terms 
except 1990 DOD survey term] 


Census 

Form nut!*er 
arxl title 

Use ^ overseas (»ua ariteeSon 

Dts^ibutan 

1990 

CM7, 1990 Census 
Location Report tor 
American Flag Ves- 

Reporting form used by sriipmastets of U.S. mei- 
chant marine vessels to determjrw location of ves- 
sel. 

Mailed to shipowners ot private lines, with trie cooper- 
ation of the Maiirime Administration. Shipowners 
mailed foims to iMl vessels. 


D-5S. Oveneas 
Personnei ssvi 
Dependents — 
Coums by State 
of Residence 

Reportir^ form used by FedwtJ agenc»s to ^ovide 
home Sbrie i9r their overseas personnel and depen- 
dents. 

Mailed to Federal a^ncias having oversea pemon- 
nel. 


(pOD form) 1990 | 

Si^vsyof 

Ovefsras OvWan 
Paraonnel and i 

Oeoendents 1 

000 houMhcM sunny form to enumerate DOD dwil- 
ian KFptoyees sUSioned abroad on March 31 , 1990 
and thHT dependents living with them. 

{Attributed and coUected ty DOD. 


’ Used primarily !o enumerate the staieaiM popular 
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mo CENSUS 

The U.S. population abroad reported in the 1960 
census was 1,374,421. As of April 1, 1960, fi^te 
comprisect-- 

• lanP-based U.S. military pereonnel stationed abroad and 
their dependents living with them. 

• crevis of U.S. military vessels at sea or docked ht a 
foreign port. 

• Federal cMllan employees stationed ^road and their 
dependents living with them. 

• of ^ssefs m the U.S. merchant marine at sea or 
docked in a foreign port. 

• private U.S. citizens liinng abroad for an extended period 
and their dependents living with them: 

'Hiese persons were not allocated to any region or State 
or included in the population for purposes of calculating 
«»ngressiort^ apportionment 

As in 1 950, the 1 960 census also used specially designed 
census report fomis to enumerate the overseas popula- 
tion. The enumeration was made possible through the 
cooperative efforts of the Departments of Defense and 
^ate. Coast Guard, and the Maritime Administration. These 
agencies took responsibility for the distribution and cofiec- 
tion of the report forms, in addition, for the first time, a 
^3^a{ effort was made to ot^ain retxms for private U.S. 
citizens living abroad for an extended period. 

For the 196C census, "living abroad" was defined as 
residing oiri^de the SO ^tes, the District of Columns, or 
a U.S. commonwealth or territory (Puerto Rico, American 
&moa, Panama Canal Zone. Guam, and the U.S. Virgin 
Islands). Persons living in these areas were not considered 
part of the overseas population. 

For the first time, a separate census report was issued 
on Americans Overseas. PC(3]-1C, which provided a broad 
range of social and economic characteristics of the dviban 
oopufation ^mad. 

tartd-Based Aimed Forces, Federal Civilian 
Employees, and Dependents 

Members of land-based Armed Forces and Federal 
civilian employees stationed abroad, and their dependents 
with them on Apml 1 . 1 960. were seff-erujmerated on 
the Overseas Census Report (Form 60-PH-15). 

The distribution of Overseas Census Reports to per- 
sons living on mibtary Insiaflations abmad. or attached 
thereto, was handled by the Department of Defense 
(D(X)). which distritxited and collected the fonns for both 
its military and civilian personnel and their dependents 
living with them. Appropriate numbers of forms were 


^ifi^sd to the commanding officers, who aranged for 
their distribution, completion, collection, and transmittal to 
the Census Bureau’s Census Operations Office in Jefier- 
sonvie. IN. 

The Department of State was responsible for the enu- 
meration of all other overseas Federal errployees and 
thw dependents living writh them, it distributed copies of 
the Overseas Census Report to its emoassies and 
consulates throughout the world. Compleieo forms were 
returned to these offices and shipped to the Census 
Operations Office in Jeffersonville, IN. 

Federal civilian empSoyees abroad consisted of U.S. 
Cfti^ns 18 years old or over who reported in Items 17 and 
18b erf the Overseas Census Report that they were work- 
ing as rrfvilians for an agency of the Federal Government, 
Excluded from this group were the 3,425 persons reported 
as working as Federal civilian employees aboard ships of 
the Mirttary Sea TransjKSftaton Service; they v/ere induded 
in the category "crews of merchant vessels." 

The count for overseas Federal civilian employees 
reported in the 1960 census and the figt^ fxovided by the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission (now the Office of Person- 
nel Management) were considered generally consistent. In 
view of the differences between the two soumes in deffni- 
lions and methods of data collection. 

Dependents of Federal empioyees included the ^use, 
children, and parents who were Kving in the household of 
an overseas Federal employee (military or civilian). Par- 
ent were included only if they were U.S. citizens (item 8) 
a reported they had lived in the United States at some 
time (item 1 0). 

Relatives other than spouse, child, or parent, and 
nonrelatives living in the household of an overseas Federal 
employee were not included in the count of Americans 
overseas unless they individually met the quaifficator^ for 
one of the other population groups of Americans overseas 
(for example, Armed Forces or Federal civilian employ- 
ees). 

The count for overseas dependents of Armed Forces 
pers<yrnei reported on the Overseas Census Reps^ts w^ 
comparable to the March 31, 1960 figure published by the 
D^. There was no similar figure available against which 
to compare the census count tor overseas dependents of 
Federal civilian employees. 

Crews of Military and Merchant Marine Vessels 

These components comprised crews of military and 
U.S. merchant marine vessels at sea or berthed In a 
foreign port on April 1, 1960. Also included were the 3,425 
persons reported as Federal civilian employees of the 
MUttary Sea Transportation Service. Ail of these persor^ 
were sell-enumerated on the Repon for Military and Mar- 
itime Personnel (Form 60-PB-13). 

Reports were shipped In bulk to the DOD, Coast Guaid, 
and Maritime Administration. These agencies shipped 
packages ol toms to the obtain of each vessel, whether 
in part or ax sea on April 1 , i960, for the enumeration of 
crew members aboard ship. 


36 1960 CENSUS 
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Completefl reports were mailed directly by each ship 
captain to the Jeffersonville, IN, Census Operations Office, 
where the location of each vessel on April 1, 1960, was 
checked. The same procedure as in 1 950 was used. Crews 
of vessels berthed in a U.S. port, or in a port of a U.S. 
commonwealth or terntory, were counted in the resident 
population. Crews of all other vessels (that is, those at sea 
or in foreign ports) were counted in the overseas popula- 
tion. 

Private U.S. Citizens 

The 1960 census was the first to include private U.S. 
citizens in the overseas population.^ This group consisted 
of U.S. citizens living abroad for an extended period and 
not affiliated with the Federal Government who obtained 
and filled out an Overseas Census Report (Form 60-PH- 
15). included in this group were private business persons, 
contract workers on military installatiorts, employees of 
foreign governments and international organizations, retired 
persons, missionaries and religious workers, students, 
teachers, expatriates, and their family members (some of 
whom may not have been U.S. citizens). 

The State Department coordinated the enumeration of 
these persons through its embassies and consular offices. 
These offices made forms available for Americarts Irving in 
their service areas to pick up, received the completed 
forms, and returned them to the Census Bureau for 
processing. 

Many U.S. embassies and consulates enlisted the ser- 
vices of local newspapers to inform Americans of the 
census operation. Some of the major U.S. publications with 
overseas bureaus included information on the census in 
their foreign editions. Religious groups with missionaries 
abroad, as well as large corporations with overseas employ- 
ees, informed their personnel of the census in their news- 
letters and other periodicals. Several religious organiza- 
tions also distributed census forms to their personnel. 


^Seme Oversefts C«nsu8 Rspons w»n r«e*iv*d from prfvtte U.S. 
citizens in tna idS0 census, but these persons wrere not intiuded m the 
overseas population. 


For several reasons, the census figure for private U.S. 
citizens abroad represented an undercount. Many Ameri- 
cans ^road, especially those living in remote areas, may 
not have been aware that a census was being taken or, if 
aM^re, may not have been able to get to a U.S. embassy 
or consulate to obtain an Overseas Census Report. Still 
others may have elected not to participate, as the census 
for these persons necessarily had to be done on a 
voluntary basis. Embassy and consulate lists of Americans 
living in their jurisdictions generally were outdated and 
incomplete, since there was no requirement that U.S. 
citizens register with them upon entering or leaving the 
country. Thus, these offices had no way of distributing 
census reports except when Americans came there volurr- 
tarityto obtain a form. Aiso, involvement of the embassies 
was voluntary, with no funding support from either the 
Stale Department or the Census Bureau. More than likely, 
the understatement differed substantially from one geo- 
graphic area to another and from one category of private 
American citizen living abroad to another. 

Residence Rules 

Entries relating to the overseas population in the table 
of residence rules contained in the 1960 Enumerator's 
Reference Manual for stateside enumeration were the 
following: 


Type of Person Resident of — 

Officer or crew member of mer- 
chant vessel ertgeiged in...foreign 
transportation: 


If vessel ordirtarily engages in 
trips of more than 24 hours' 
duration. 


ED (ertumeration dis- 
trict) in which vessel 
is located on census 
date (April 1 ) 


American citizen abroad: 

Employed by U.S. Government DO NOT ENUMER- 
with place of duty abroad or ATE 
member of the family of such 
person living with him. 


Arty other American working DO NOT ENUMER- 
or living abroad for extended ATE 
period of time. 
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1970 CENSUS 

The U.S. population abroad reported in the 1970 
census was 1.737,836. As of April 1, 1970. the 
corrtprisetl— 

• land-b^ed U.S. military personnel slatiwied ^roaP »id 
their dependents living with them. 

• crews of U.S. Navy vessels deployed to the 6th or 7th 
Fleas. 

• Federal civiliai employees stationed abroad and their 
da^riden^ IMng mth them. 

« crews of vessels in the U.S. merchant marine at sea with 
a foreign port as their destination or dotted in a foreign 
port. 

• private U.5. citizens living ^road for an extended period 
and their d^rxients IMng writh them.« 

Both administrative records and direct enumeration 
were used to couns of Amem^^ overseas 'm 
1970. Data for the Army, Air Force, and Marine Corps 
parsonnei stationed abroad were provided by the Depart* 
mera of Defers© <DOD) from its administfative records, 
rather than by direct enumeration on census forms. Enu* 
meration of Navy personnel and all other Americans 
abroad or at sea was corxfiffited by means of speciaity 
designed census report forms, with the cooperative efforts 
of the DOD, Department of State, Coast Guard, and 
Maritime Administration. These agencies took responsU^ 
(ty tor the publicity of the census as well as for the 
distrftiution and coHection of the forms. In addition, height- 
ened efforts were made to obtain reports for private U.S. 
dtizens living abroad for an extended period. 

For the 1970 ^nsus, "living abroad" was defined as 
residing outside the SO States, the District of Columbia, or 
a U.S. commonwealth or territory (the Commonwealth 
of Rierto ftico, American Samoa. Canal Zone, Guam, US. 
Virgin islands, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands). 
For purposes of calculating the apportionment, however, 
the overseas population was augmented by the infusion 
of members of the Armed Forces, Federal civilian employ- 
ees, and ffieir dependents who were living in a U.S. 
commonwealth or territory arwJ reported a home Slate. 

As In I960, a separate report was issued on Arrtericarts 
LMng Abroad, PC(2)-10A. which provided social and eco- 
nomic characteristics of the civiRan population abroad. 

The i^iportionment Population for 1970 

In 1970, offici^^ly for the first time, certain segments of 
the overseas pqsulation were allocated to their home 
State and were included in the population of those States 
for apportionment of seats in the U.S. House of Rep- 


*Tt>e enumeration ot these persons was done on a voluntary basts, 
and Ms was net so r^ooned as other overseas grotps 
covered by ttie cersus. 


r^^atives. In all prewous censuses, the apportionment 
population consisted solely of the resident population of 
tile 50 States (excluding the population of trie District of 
C^lUffUjia) and did not include the overseas population. 
The two major reasons for the change in the procedure 
vrere the lar^r number of persons (both military and 
civilian) overseas in 1 970 and the congressional support 
reflected in the recommendation of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Census and Statistics to include these peroons. 

Hie overseas military and Federal civilian population 
assigned to a home State, and their dependents living with 
them, numbered 1 ,580.998* on April 1 , i S70. Excluding the 
6,461 persons reporting a home In the District of Columbia. 
1.574.537 persons were added to the resident population 
of the 50 States for calculating the congressional appor- 
tionment. This represented less than 1 percent (.77 per- 
cent) of the total resident popiiatton. The apportionment 
population based on the 1970 census is shown in table 5. 

Hie segments of the overseas population included in 
the apportionment count vwre the following:'® 

• U.S. military personnel (including crews of military ves- 
sels) who were stationed in a U.S, commonwealth or 
territory or in a foreign country arui reported a home 
State, and their spouses and children living with them. 

• Feoerai civilian employees stationed in a U.S. wmrrron- 
wealth orterritoiy who reported a home State, and their 
spouses and children living with them. 

• Federal civilian employees stationed in a foreign country 

who were U.S. citizens or reported a home State, and 
their ^uses and Ihring them. 

• Other relatives living abroad with persons in the above 
groups who were U.S. citizens or reported a home Slate. 
Although these persons were added to the resident 

population of their respective home States for apportion- 
ment purposes, they were not (£sfrR?uted among the 
political subdivisions of the State. Thus, congressional 
districts within each State were drawn using resident 
popt^ation counts, exclusive of the overseas population. In 
addition, except for a few special cases, these persons 
were not included in the tables of 1970 census reports. 

Land-Based Armed Forces, Federal Civilian 
Employees, and Dependents 
For membeiB of the Army, Mr Force, and Marine Coq;^ 
stationed overseas as of April 1, 1970. the DOD provided 
tabulations by State of "home of record" from its own 
administrative records. However, persons overseas such 
as dependents of these Armed Forces personnel, other 


•Dtftere from the flgorB of 1 ,737.836 by the tfwiusion of U.S. military 
pwsonnel. Federal civilian employees., and tnair dependenis (SS.OOS) 
8taSor>ed in a U.S. ccmrrtonweann or territory and the er^usion of prh«te 
U.S. Ciiizens Irvine abroad for ar^ srtertded pertod (236.336} and crews 
(ISAIO) of U.S. merchant marine vessels at sea with a toregn port as 
their deslirtaiion or in a foreign port. 

’*Not enduded were crews of U.S. meretiant marrrw vessels at sea 
weh a tereign port as their destlnatiort or in a foreign port. 
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Table 5. Apportionment Population Based on the 1970 Census 



'Includes U.S. mllitarv and Federal ovilian eiripleyees and their dependents who were living in (t) a U.S. commonwaatth or territory and reported a 
home State or (2) a foreign country arrd were U.S. crtdens or reported a home State. 

^DffterstFom the pop^a^n ot ,529 shown in dre delated 1970 cwsus tabtes because of revisiwts trade after the tabulaiiorte were completed. 

^The pop^atiwr of the of ColuirtMi is not mctuded in the appertionmeni population. 


44 1970 CENSUS 
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land-based Armed Forces personnel, Federal civilian employ- 
ees. and The overseas dependents of these two groups 
were ^If-enumerated on the O^rseas Census Report 
(Form D-23). 

The DOD and Coast Guard (in the Department of 
Transportation) distributed and collected census reports 
for the» land-b«ed oyerseas personnel for counts 
were not provided from adrninistrative records. Thus, land- 
based Navy and Coast Guard personnel, all military depen- 
dents, and CHDD civilian enpioyees ^d their dependents 
were enumerated on report forms. 

The Department of State handled the enumeration of 
other overseas Federal employees and their dependents 
at^oad through its embassi^ and other diplomatic and 
consular posts. Completed report forms were returned to 
the embassies and consulates and shipped to the Jetfer- 
s^nwlle, IN, Census tolerations Office for processing. 

OeperKfents of F^ral emi^oyaes indicted the ^use. 
childrett, and other relatives who were living in the house- 
hold of an overseas Federal employee (military or civilian} 
and were reported on an Overseas Census Report. Spouses 
and cNIdren were incfuded regardless of citizerTshtp or 
previous residence; other relatives were included if they 
were U.S. citizens (item 12) or reported a home State (item 
10). To avoid double counting, ^uses, children, or other 
relatives who were themselves Federal employees vrere 
excluded from the count of dependents (but vrere included 
in the count of Federal employees). 

Crews of Military and Merchant Marine Vessete 

These components comprised crews of U.S. Navy 
ve^is d^lo^ to the 6th (Miantic) or 7th (Pacific) Fleets 
on April 1, 1970. and crews of U.S. merchant marine 
vessels at sea with a foreign port as their destination or in 
a foreign port or April 1. 1970. These persons were 
seff-erumerated the R^rt for M^ary and Martt^ 
Personnel (Form D-2t). Crews of mifttary vessels were 
included in the apportionmertt population, but crews of 
merchant vessels were rtot. Only persons affiliated with the 
Federal Goiremmertt were included in the ^jportionmem 
population. 

In the 1 960 census and several previous censuses, only 
those Navy vessels berthed in a U.S. port on April 1 were 
counted'in the resident population of the United States. 
Vessels in transit from one port to another or in a foreign 
port were classified as "at sea." and the crews were 
(»umed in the overseas population. This procedure cre- 
ated some assignment difficutties with regard to nav^ 
vessels on brief training cruises or those in transit between 
one U.S. port and another. 

in wew of these arr^uities. tfre Cwtsus Bureau decided 
in 1970 to assign Navy vessels on foreign assignment 
("deployed") to the overseas population and remaining 
ve^is to theu- "home port" as de^gnated by the Navy 
Department. It was beileved this procedwe would more 
likely count naval crews in the jurisdictions In which they 
had dependents, owned property, and maintained other 
ccmrmm%ti8S. 


Supplies of the Report for Military and Maritime Person- 
nel were shipped to the captains o1 Navy and Coast Guard 
vessels m port or at ^a. with the cooperation of the IX)D 
and Coast Guard. Report forms for merchant marine 
vessels were shipped to the masters of these vessels 
through shipowner/ operators, with the cooperation of the 
Maritime Admini^ration. Fonns were distribut«f by ship 
captains or masters to the crews of their vessels on April 1, 

1 970. Completed Jorms were collected and shipped directly 
to the Jeffersonvile, IN, Census Operations Office. 

Assigning Home State 

Sev^ methods were used to assign frome State for 
those segments of the 1 970 overseas population included 
in the apportionment population: 

• For overseas Army, Air Force, and Marine Cotj» per- 
sonnel, DOD assigned home State on the basis of their 
"home of record” from DOD personnel files. 

• For overseas deperxJents of itisove Armed Forces per- 
sormel, other overseas land-based Armed Forces per- 
sonnel. Federal civilian employees, and the overseas 
dependents of the latter two groups, the Census Bureau 
assigned home State from re^nses to Item 1 0 on the 
1970 Overseas Census Report (Form D-23). 

• For crews of deployed U.S. naval vessels, the Census 
Bureau assigned home State from responses to item 2 
on the 1970 Report lor Military and Maritime f^rsonnei 
(Form D-21). 

Questions 2 and 10 asked for "home &ate" arKf 
instructed the respondents to write in their "State of voting 
residence, legal residence, or home of record, etc." 

Private Otlzens 

This component of the American population abroad 
insisted of US. citizens Tiving abroad for an extended 
period and not affiliated with the Federal Government who 
obtained and filled out an Overseas Census Report (Form 
D-23). Induded in this group were private business per- 
sons, ewnract workers on military installations, employees 
of foreign governments and international oiganizations, 
retired persons, missionaries and religious workers, stu- 
dents. teachers, expatriates, and their family members 
(some of whom may not have been U.S. dtizens}. 

Although this component was included in the F^ltehed 
1970 census overseas population figure (1 .737,836), it was 
not Included in the appoitionment population. Only per- 
sons aftiNated with the Federal Government ^re included 
in the apportionment population. 

The State Department coo^inated the enumeration of 
these persons tiirough Its wfeaMies and cor^uiar offices. 
These otfi^ made forms available for ^Mnerlcans ^ng in 
their sennce areas to pick up. received the completed 
terms, and returned them to the Census Bureau for 
procassteg. 
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The Census Bureau launched an intensive effort in 1970 
10 publicize the enumeration of this civilian population 
overseas. It contacted such grai^js as the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, religious institutions with missionaries ^road, 
newspapers and other media with foreign bureaus, busi- 
nesses and corporations with overseas field offices, and 
universities with overseas branches and study abroad 
programs and requested that they notify their U.S. person- 
nel cddroad of the census undertaldng ar%3 encourage th^ 
participation. A special flyer (70-B2-2) was circulated over- 
seas and displayed In places where it would receive 
maximum exposure (office bulletin boards, American clubs, 
English language movie theaters, etc.) announce the 
1 970 census enumeration of U.S. ctUzens abroad. 

For several reasons, the count of private U.S. citizens 
living abroad was not complete. Many Americ»is abroad, 
especially those living in remote areas, may not have be^ 
aware that a census was being taken or, if aware, may not 
have been at^e to get to a U.S. embassy or consulate to 
obtain an Overseas <^nsi» Report. In addition, the cate- 
gory included persons legally having dual citizenship— a 
combination of U.S. and second-nation citizenship— who 
might have been uncertain or ambivalent about being 
included in the U.S. census. Still others may have elected 
not to parti^^te, as the census for these persons ne^s- 
saiiiy had to be done on a volwtary basis. Embassy arKl 
consulate lists of Americans living in their jurisdictions 
generally were outdated and incomplete, since there was 
no requirement that U.S. dtizens register with them upon 
emehr^ or iea^g the coun^. Tfuts, these otficm had no 
way of distributing cen^ reports e^roept when Americans 
came there voluntarily to obtain a form. There also was 
wide variation among U.S. embassies in the levels of 
commitment and effort devoted to oM^ning an accurate 
count. Some ran elaborate ads, mailed census reports, 
along vrith frai^ed return envelopes, to persons registered 


with them, and so forth, while others did virtually nothing, 
Ateo, involvemertt of the embassies was voluntary, with no 
s^:?)Of! from either the State Department or the 
Census Bureau. More than likely, the understatement 
differed substantially from one geographic area to another 
and from one type of private American citizen living abroad 
to mother. 

A posl-1970 census comparison of data from the 1970 
oversea census with country of birth/ dtizen^ip data 
from individuai foreign censuses indicated that the census 
counts for private U.S. citizens represented a substantial 
undercount, particularly in Canada and Mexico, where the 
underenumeration probably exceeded 90 pemant. 

Re^ence Rules 

Entries reiating to the overseas population in the table 
of residence rules contained in the 1970 Questionnaire 
Reference Book for stateside enumeratkin were the fol- 
lowing: 

Type of Person Peskient of— 

Member of the Armed Forces: 

Assigned to a military vessel The ^ns^l 

Officer or crew member of Tire vessel 

merch an t vessel ettg^ed in.., 
foreign transportation. 

American citizen abroad: 

Employed by U.S. Government This is a sp«^ 
vrith place of diAy abroad or case. DO NOT LIST 
member of the fam'^ of such 
person IMng with him. 

Any other American working or DO NOT LIST 
living abroad for extended 
period of time. 
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D>23, Overseas Cerwus Report 
(Front) 



THIS 1$ YOUR OFFICIAL 
1970 OVERSEAS CENSUS REPORT 


This fcRB is iai Americsos linnc outside tbe United 
States, Puerto Rice, Amecicaa Saatoe, Canal 2ofte, Guast, 
Vitfia Islands, and Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
00 Census Day - Aarll 1, 1979. 


1. Please complete this formas April 1,1979,9 as soon afterwordas you can. 

• This f9D is being distributed through several sources to enable the 
greatest number of Americans overseas to be counted in the 1970 
Census. If you receive mote than ooe copy, please do not fill ti« 
duplicates. 

2. Please include the followiag people os diit form - 

• Family members living here with you (wife, son, daugbtet. mother, 
father, etc.}. 

•tey othw persons living here with you who are Americans. 

Also ioclude sny of your chiidren who ate sway attending school below 
college level. 

3. Members of the Armed Forces (and other Defense Department personnel) 
should retm the completed form to the apjr^iate person on tiw poet, in 
accordance with local arrangemeflU. 

Civilians should return the completed («m (in person 9 by nail) to the 
neatest U.S. Embassy « Consular Oflice in the country in which they 
are living. 

•Name d country in vrtich 
this form is being retaoed 

• Also. f9 members of Armed Forces: 

1. Name of person. 

b. Name of ioauIUtioo 
St which stationed 

4. Your coopferatioo in carefully fillip out this fvm and retuning it will 
help make the eeosos successful. 

• If yoa ate not sure of an answer, give the barM aaawn yew can. 

• If there are more than four persoas, list them oo as additional fora 9 
sheet rtf paper. FoU the eitra f9m 9 sheet inside this f9e before 
sealing. 


HOTICC . Y«ai are CONFIDENTtAL fay (Title 13, Vaitad Siaiei 

Cad«K The iafvntatwa yea yrovtde «tll fa« used eaty fe, •tatisucai ^ipeaes aad 
eaeoflt, by «fa« ease law, fa« diaclotcd to asy petaeo ouiaidr tbc Ccaaua Bweaa let 
aey rcasee whsiaeevet. A |970 Ccbm* reyen auai be filed by wrabera Of che 
Armed Foteea aod fay civil iaa Asericaa eitutaa eapleyed fay Ae U.S. CevcnacAi 
who are livias abcead: filtoa «* diaccetmaatr fet etfaet Ameticaaa tietas afafoad. 


U.S. iiepcreawnr «/ Coouaere* 
Atwew ot tAe Caneua 
JFarei IkSS 
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70'82-2, Official Notice to All Americans 
Living Overseas 



UNITED STATES CENSUS 

OFFICIAL NOTICE TO ALL AMERICANS LIVINO OVERSEAS 


• The Decennial Census is now being token. 

• Make sure you are counted in 1970 Census »all Americans 
are counted, whether at home or abroad. 

• Get your census form from any U.S. embassy or consulate. 

• Fill out and return your census form by April 1, or as soon 
afterward as possible. 

• By law. your answers are confidential- the results are used 
only for statisbcai purposes. 

• Remember. ^Americans are counted every ten years; 

be sure you are included. 
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1990 CENSUS 

The U.S. population abroad reported in the 1 990 census 
was 925,845. As of April 1, 1990, this figure comprised — 

• land-based U.S. military personnel stationed abroad arKl 
their dependents living with them. 

• crews of U.S. Navy vessels assigned to the 6th or 7th 
Fleets. 

• Federal civilian employees stationed abroad and their 
dependents living with them. 

• crews of vessels in the U.S. merchant marine sailing 
from one foreign port to another or docked in a foreign 
port. 

Using administrative records and the results of a civilian 
survey, the Department of Defense (DOD) provided counts 
of both its military and civilian employees stationed abroad 
and their dependents living with them. Counts of other 
overseas Federal employees and their dependents abroad 
were provided by the employing agencies, principally from 
administrative records. Crews of U.S. merchant mahne 
vessels were enumerated with the cooperation of the 
Maritime Administration and shipowners. 

For the 1990 census, “Irving overseas" was defined as 
residing outside the 50 States and the District of Columbia. 
Thus, members of the Armed Farces, Federal civilian 
employees, ^ their dependents — who were living in a 
U.S. commonwecUth or territory (Puerto Rico, American 
Samoa, Guam, U.S. Virgin Islands, the Commonwealth of 
the Northern Mariana Islands, and the Republic of Palau) 
and reported a home State— were included in the over- 
seas population.'^ In the 1950-80 censuses, persons in 
these categories living in a U.S. commonwealth or territory 
were not included in the overseas population. In the 1970 
census, however, persons in these categories living in a 
U.S. commonwealth or territory who reported a home 
State were included in the overseas population only for the 
purpose of calculating the apportionment. 

The Apportionment Population for 1990 

As a result of widespread bipartisan support in the 
Congress late in the 1960 decade, the Census Bureau 
decided in 1989 to include overseas U.S. Armed Forces 
and Federal eivilian employees, and their dependents 
living with them, in the 1990 census population counts for 
States for purposes of computing congressional apportion- 
fnent. Such persons were neither distributed among the 
political subdivisions of the State nor included in any other 
tabulations. Thus, congressional districts within each State 
were drawn using resident population counts, exclusive 
of the overseas population. 


"Federally-etfillated personnel (and their dependents living with 
them) assigned by stateside departments and agencies to a U.$. 
commonweatth or territory were reported by the employing departments 
and agencies and irrcluded in the counts tor the respective U.S. horrre 
States for apportionment purposes. For example, a resident of MarylarKl 
hired by a Federal agency and stationed in the U.S. Virgin islands was 
included In the overseas population. In contrast, a resident of the Virgin 
Islands hired by trie same Federal ager>ey in the Virgin Islands was not 
counted in the ovemaas population. 


The overseas military and Federal civilian population 
assigned to a home State, and selected dependents living 
with them, numbered 922.81 9’= on April 1, 1990. Excluding 
the 3,009 persons who designated the District of Columbia 
as their home jurisdiction, 919,810 persons weie added to 
the resident population of the 50 States for calculating the 
axigressional ^portionment. This figure represented less 
than one-half of 1 percent (.37 percent) of the resident 
population. 

Table 6 gives the apportionment population based on 
the 1990 census. 

Armed Forces, Federal Civilian Employees, and 
E>ependent8 

The Office of Personnel Management (0PM) identified 
40 Federal departments and agencies as having employ- 
ees stationed overseas. The Census Bureau asked these 
agencies to submit counts of their personnel, by home 
State, who were oveiseas on April 1 , 1990. The agencies 
were asked to report their counts on Form D-55, “Over- 
seas Personnel and Dependents— Counts by State of 
Residence," in accordance with certain guidelirtes. Partic- 
ipation of Federal agencies in the 1990 census overseas 
count project is summarized in table 7. 

As shown in table 7, 30 of the 40 agencies and 
departments listed on the OPM inventory submitted home 
State information for their overseas employees. Most 
agencies used administrative records to report home State. 
Of the 30 participating agencies, 20 included dependents 
in their counts, and 1 0 did not (table 8). 

The DOD, accounting for 98 percent of the overseas 
total, was able to use administrative records to report 
home State for its military personnel overseers (including 
crews of U.S. Navy vessels in the 6th or 7th Fleets) but not 
its civilian personnel. To count this group, the DOD con- 
ducted the 1990 Survey of DOD Overseas Civilian Pereon- 
nel and Dependents, using a short, self-administered ques- 
tionnaire. Civilian employees known also to be dependents 
of military personnel were excluded from the survey because 
they were counted from the administrative records of their 
military sponsors. 

The DOD counts of overseas Armed Forces, DOD 
civilian personnel, and their dependents are shown by 
home State in table 9. Before submission to the Census 
Bureau, the counts were reviewed and certified within each 
branch of the Armed Forces. 

The Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) 
received no response to its survey of three overseas 
employees (and an unknovm number of dependents) and 
reported a count of zero. The Peace Corps reported that its 
records did not contain home State information and declined 
to participate.'^’ 


'^Dftters from ths figure of 925.B45 by the exclusion of crews (3,026) 
of U.S. merchant marine vessels sailing from one foreign port to arxither 
or in a foreign pert 

'’The OPM estimaled that the Peace Corps had 483 overseas 
smpfoyees, and the Peace Corps Pubtie tntormation Office reported by 
telephone that the agency had ap^ximataly 6.300 overseas volunteers. 
These unotfieial estimates were mt mduded in the overseas popUabon. 
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Table 6. Apportionment Population Based on the 1990 Census 


state 


Resident population | 

United States population abroad' 

popuiatton 

Nund>er 

Percent distribution 

Number 

Percent distribution 

United States 

249 022 783 

246 709 673 

100.00 

922 819 

100.00 

Mabama 

4 062 608 

4 040 587 

1.62 

22 021 

2.39 

Alaska 

551 947 

550 043 

022 

1 904 

0.21 

Aitzona 

3 677 965 

3 655 228 

1.47 

12 757 

1.38 

Arkansas 

2 362 239 

2 350 725 

0.95 

11 514 

1.25 

Caiifomia 

29 639 250 

29 760 021 

11.97 

79 229 

8.59 

Coierade 

3 307 912 

3 294 394 

1.32 

13 518 

1.46 

Comecticut 

3 285 669 

3 287 116 

1.32 

8 553 

0.93 

Dtfawve 

668 696 

666 166 

027 

2 526 


Oistrict ot Colurrtbia 

ft 

606 900 

024 

3 009 

0.33 

Ftorida 

13 003 362 

12 937 926 

520 

65 436 

7.09 

Georgia 

6 508 419 

j 6 476 216 

2.60 

30 203 

3.27 

Hawafi 

1 115 274 

1 108 229 

0.45 

7 045 

0.76 

idM 

1 oil 986 

1 006 749 

0.40 

5 237 

0.57 

eanois 

11 466 662 

11 430 602 

4.60 

36 080 

3.91 

btfana 

5 564 226 

5 544 159 

I 9 on 

20 069 

2.17 

biwa 

2 7B7 424 

2 776 755 

1.12 

10 669 

1.16 

Kansas 

2 465 600 

2 477 574 

1.M 

6 026 

0.87 

Kenbicky 

3 698 969 

3 686 296 

1.46 

13 673 

1.48 

Leusitna 

4 236 216 

4 219 973 

1.70 

IB 243 

1.98 

Maine 

1 233 223 

1 227 928 

0.49 

5 295 

0.57 

Maryland 

4 796 622 

4 761 466 

122 

17 154 

1.B6 

Massachusetts 

6 029 051 

6 016 425 

2.42 

12 626 

1.37 

MicMgan 

9 328 764 

9 295 297 

3.74 

33 467 

3.63 

Menesota 

4 387 029 

4 375 099 

1.76 

11 930 

1.29 

m— 

2 S86 443 

2 573 216 

123 

13 227 

1.43 

Msseib 

S 137 604 

5 117 073 

2.06 

20 731 

2.25 

Montana 

603 655 

799 065 

022 

4 590 

0.S0 

Nebraska 

1 564 617 

1 578 385 

023 

6 232 

0.66 

Nevada 

1 206 152 

1 201 833 

0.46 

4 319 

0.47 

New HampshiTB 

1 113 915 

1 109 252 

0.45 

4 663 

0.51 

New Jersey 

7 746 634 

7 730 188 

3.11 

18 446 

2.00 

New Meneo 

1 521 779 

1 SIS 06S 

0.61 

6 710 

0.73 

New York 

16 044 

17 990 455 

723 

54 050 

5.86 

North Cartiina 

6 657 630 

6 626 837 

2.67 

28 993 

3.14 

North Dakota 

641 364 

636 800 

026 

2 564 

0.26 

Ohio 

10 667 325 

10 847 115; 

426 

40 210 

4.36 

Oktahoma 

3 157 604 

3 145 SSS 

126 

12 019 

1.30 

Oregon 

2 853 733 

2 842 321 

1.14 

11 412 

1.24 

Penrtsyfvania 

11 924 710 

11 881 643 

4.78 

43 067 

4.67 

Rhode island 

1 005 964 

1 003 464 

0.40 

2 520 

027 

South Caretina 

3 506 707 

3 466 roa 

120 

19 004 

2.06 

South O^ta 

699 999 

696 004: 

028 

3 995 

0.43 

Tennessee 

4 896 641 

4 877 185 

1.96: 

19 456 

2,11 

Texas 

17 059 6(£ 

16 966 510 

6.83 

73 295 

7.94 

Utah 

1 727 784 

1 722 650 

0.69 

4 934 

0A3 

Vertneni 

564 064 

562 756 

023 

2 206 

024 

ViriA** 

e 216 see 

6 167 356 

2.49 

20 210 

3.17 

Washinglon 

4 667 941 

4 866 692 

1.96 

21 249 

2.30 

West Wginta 

1 801 625 

1 TO3 477 

0.72 

8 146 

0.88 

WiMonein 

4 906 745 

4 891 76B 

127 

14 976 

1.62 

Wyoming 

455 975 

453 see 

0.18 

2 387 

0.26 


Source: Resbem popUation— Census entf You, Vobme 26, No. 4. AprO t991 . U.S. populaiien abroad — U,5. Department ot Commerce Press Retease. 
^1-07. 


'InduOes U.S. military arrd Federal civilian employees and ttie^dapervtents H4ro ware livino in a U.S. commonwe aH h or territory or a for«pn country 
and were repotted by their employing agertcy as hawing a heme State. 

'The population ot the District el Columbia is not included b the ipporticnmen! popUaben. 
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Table 7. Summary of Federal Agency Participation in 
the 1990 Census Overseas Count Pro)eet 


40 agencies — were identified by 0PM as having overseas 
employees; o1 these: 

30 agencies — reported figures by home State (20 included 
dependents; 10 did not) 

1 agency>-(FEMA) reported that its 3 overseas enployees 
did not respond to its survey for home State 
information 

1 agency — (Peace Coips) declined to participate as its 

administrative records did not contain home State 
information 

8 agencies — were found to be out of scope; their 

overseas employees were dually local resi- 
dents of the foreign countries or the U^. corr>- 
monwealths or territories where they were 
working 


Table 8. Overseas Armed Forces, Federal Civil* 
ian Employees, and Oependents, by Federal 
Agency: 19M 



' ExduOM 9.460 penons oy»twM whOM tiom Stet coiM rw bt Mvmlnad 
(DatertM. 6.731; U.S. tnformaUon Agmy. 716: Tnrapontton, 6: vM AgflcuBura, 

not include dependents in Its counts (10 agencies). 


Eight agencies reported they had no overseas employ- 
ees as delined for the 1990 census overseas count 
project. Although 0PM had identified the agencies as 
having overseas employees, the persons were found to be 


local residents of the U.S. commonwealths or territohes or 
of the foreign countries where they were working, rather 
than stationed to one of these areas from the United 
States. Thus, they were not to be included in the overseas 
count, and their agencies were removed from the overseas 
inventory. The agencies were as follows: 

ACTION 

Administrative Office of the United States Courts 

Department of Education 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

Federal Maritime Commission 

National Credit Union Administration 

National Labor Relations Board 

Small Business Administration 

Also excluded were 16,999 persons (16,899 DOD and 
100 Coast Guard) whose home "St^e" was a U.S. com- 
monwealth or territory. 

Assigning Home State 

Several methods were used to ass^n home State for 
the 1990 overseas population: 

• For overseas OOD military personnel, DOD as^ned 
home State on the basis of their ‘'home of record" from 
DOD active duty personnel files as of March 31. 1990. 
Home of record reflects the State declared by the 
military member to be the permanent home at time of 
entry or reenlistment into the senrice.'* 

To supplement these data tor persons whose home 
of record was missing or who had a home of record 
outside the United States. DOD matched by Soc^ 
Security number (SSN) active duty files with Joint Uni- 
formed Military Pay System (JUMPS) files that corrtained 
a legal residence State code. Le^l resident is the 
State of residence a military member declare for State 
income tax withholding purposes. 

The remaining personnel with unknown or “out of 
U.S." legal residence were then matched by SSN against 
the active duty files for a 3-month earlier period— 
December 31, 1989 — to determine the last U.S. duty 
station where the member had spent at least 6 months 
before going overseas. If there was a match for tKs tinw 
period and the member was still overseas, or If there 


'*A$ of 1 990, lha aUtty of active duty personnei to change toeir hwna 
of record (HOR) differed by branch of service and type of personnel, m 
toUows: 

• Army— For belh officers and anlisted personnel. HOR couU not be 
changed. 

e Navy and Air For ce ' T or oHicefS, HOR could not be flanged. For 
enlisted personnel. HOR could be changed at reardistinenL 

e fvlartne Corps — For offi c er s , HOR normally could not be changed: rara 
exceptions couM be made, however, requiring docunentory preel. 
such as tax or voting records. For enlistee personnel, HOT coidd be 
changed at reentistment. 
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was iTo match, DOD continued to search back in time at 
3'month intervals to June 1 9B2, if necessary. Finally, the 
remaining unmatched records were matched against 
Military Entrance Processing Command (MEPC^) data 
showing first duty st^ion upon entry irtto the miJita^ 
service. 

6 Fot overseas miftary personnel reasnied in “aoiompa- 
niecf' status on the JUMPS records, another set of 
administrative records>-the Defense Enrollment Eligibil* 
ity Reporting System {DEERS}— was tsed to match 
militaiy per^rnnel and their overeeas d^ndents. DOD 
assorted home for these overseas dependents 
according to the St^e sdlocation of their mWtary spon< 
sor. Personnel assigned to the 6th or 7th Fleet hsri no 
dependents accompanying them. 

e For overseas DCO cMlian personnel. OOD used responses 
to item 9 ol its sysvey (‘1n what Slate did you five when 
you %vefe first hired by DOD as a ^lian er^oyee?') as 
the equivalent of “home of record." When hem 9 was 
b^i^ Of “Out^e U.S." marfted, item 10 (tegiU 
residence) was used. When both items 9 and 10 were 
blank, or “Outside U.S.’' was marked, item 8 (last State 
of residence of at least 6 months duration) was used. 
Persons not providing responses to hems 3*10 were 
e)u:(uded fram the ta^auiatNins. 

e For overseas dependents of I>00 dvllian personnel, 
DOD as^grted horn i»cording to the sstfne 
methodology used for 000 civiQan personnel. The count 
of dependents was derived from cross-tabulating item 7 
(number of dependents living with civilian personnel) 
and hem 9 {or hern 10 or 8). Civilly employees were to 
indude thdr spouse and anyone else rdat^ to them by 
blood, marriage, or adc^Hion or who dep^ed on them 
for more than t^if of the depmdwfs support. &^Uan 
errpioyees were not to incbde depended who were 
military members themselves. 

• For overseas employees of the other 29 participating 
Federai agencies reporting their courtts on Owtsus 
Bureau Form D-55. home Slate was to be assigned 
according to guidelines provided by the Censjts Bureiur. 
The agencies were instructed to “consider as the State 
of residence the U.S. State that the person claims as 
his/ her home when he/ she is overseas. It is nor neces- 
sarily the Indivlcluars official duty station or place of 
work." 

Home of record was the method of assigning home 
&ate for the majodty of dte 1990 overseas pop^a- 
tion. It was ttie basis of assigning home Stale for about 92 
percent of OOD’s 874.205 overseas military personnel arxl 
dependents, representing about 87 percent of the total 
1990 oversea count of 922.819. 

Four partte^ting ^nctes could not provide a home 
St^e for all their overseas employees. Altogether, home 
State could not be ^ermined ioi 9.480 persor^ (DOD, 


8.731 ; U.S. Information Agency, 718: Department of Trans- 
portation, 6; and Department of Agriculture, 5). These 
persons were excluded from the overseas population. 

Oupficafion of Overseas founts 

The reporting ^eiines the Cen&js Bureau fumfehed 
to agencies specified that agencies were to avoid dupli- 
cate reporting in cases where family members worked 
overseas for different Federal agencies or where Federal 
civSfan emptoye^ were also dependents of overseas 
m^ary personmi. 

To eiiminate ckiplkretion of coun^ with^ its own depart- 
ment, DOD matched Sodid S«:uhty numb^ to rerr^ive 
those overseas D(X> dwTIan employees— were ^so 
dependents of military personnel overseas— from its civil- 
ian survey. 

The State Oepartmi^, v^se o^relse£re emii^o^s 
accoumed for nearly t^-th^ of the non-DOD overseas 
population, exdudsd dependents other agency person- 
nel from Its departmental overseas ccmnis. Tire Panama 
Canal Comn»&siQn. tmown to haw a large number of i^ 
employees who were also d^ndents of military person- 
nel, excluded these miltary dependents from its counts. 

Ccmtparison of D0D*8 CmoU ^smis^on With 
Previous OOO Estimate 

A press release from the Depammnt of Comment on 
^ust 1, 1989, died an overseas DOD population ranging 
fmm 1 2 to 1.6 million persons. This was a rough estimate, 
provided directly to the Commerce O^rtment by OOO. 
The DOD's final count siismission of 901,^0 overseas 
personnel and dependents, which was based on both its 
administrative records and survey results, was conskf^- - 
ably lower than the estimate. The following ^ors 
uled to this difference: 

• The DOD estimated range was for a period in time when 
the levels of military deployments overseas were higher 
than on A;^! 1, 1990. 

• The DOO estimated range included certain Navy per- 
sormei that were not within scope of the overseas 
pojxjlation on Census Day. April, t, 19%. Fw instance, 
the estimate included al»ut 180.000 Navy personnel 
who. by Census Day, were aboard ships docked at 
homeports. Under the 1990 census rules of residence, 
these persons were irwIueM in the U.S. restoent p<H3t<* 
iation rather than overseas, in addition, estimate 
included Navy personnel assigned to the 6th 7th 
Fleets (and tlHis conadersd to be overseas) who. by 
Census Day. were no ionger assigned to these fleets. 

• Numerous overseas ctvtiians and dependents were miss- 
ing from DOO's final total because of the low re^nse 
r«e— about 20 percent— to its voluntory nail Kjrvey of 
overseas DOO civilians. Although DCX) i^rted recew- 
ing ^ut 49 percertt of the qu^itionnalres from its 
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overseas civilian employees, this figure included post- 
master returns of forms that could not be delivered. 
When postmaster returns were subtracted, the response 
rate for completed questionnaires was about 20 percent. 

Crews of Merchant Marine Vessels 


Residence Rules 

Entries relating to the overseas population in the table 
of residence rules contained In the 1990 Questionnaire 
Reference Book for stateside enumeration were the fol- 
iowing; 


This overseas component comprised crews of U.S. 
merchant marine vessels sailing from one foreign port to 
another or docked in a foreign port on April 1, 1990. Also 
included in this group of vessels were factory travdere, 
floating processors, and tuna boats. These crews of 
vessels were included in the overseas population but were 
excluded from the apportionment population. Only persons 
affiliated with the Federal Government were included in the 
apportionment population. 

Crew members and passengers of all merchant vessels 
were seif-enumerated on the Sh9}board Census Report 
(D-23). Report forms were shipped to the master of eadt 
v^sel through sh^wners or operators, with the cooper- 
ation of the Maritime Administration and other maritirrte 
organizations. Ship ca^xains returned completed reports 
along with a location report (D-47) to the Census Bure^ 
Accordirtg to the location the ship captain reported, crews 
of merchant vessels sailing from one foreign port to 
arwther or docked in a foreign port were included in the 
owrseas population. 


Type of person Resident of— 

Person is a member of the Armed 
Forces: 


As^ned to a military vessel 
whidri is “deployed” to the 6th 
or 7th Fleet 


DO NOT LIST 


Assigned to a military base out- DO NOT LIST 
side the United States 


Person is an officer or crew mwn- The merchant 
ber of a mertiiant vessel engaged vessel 
n foreign transportation 

Person is an American citizen 
overseas; 


Employed by the U.S. Govern- DO NOT LIST 
ment with place of duty abroad, 
irtduSng family membm living 
with thm 


Any other American working. DO NOT LIST 
stuo)^, or INno abroad (for 
exteiklad penodji 
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Table 9. Department of Defense Overseas Armed Forces, Civilian Employees, and Dependents, 
by Home State: 1990 


State 

Total, DOD 
overseas count 
(1)-(2) + {5) 

Total, Armed 
Forces and 
dependents 
(2) - (3) ♦ (4) 

Anned 

Forces 

(3) 

Dependent 

(4) 

Total, etvUians 
arxt depen- 
dents 
(5)-(6) + {7) 

Civilian 

employees 

(6) 

Dependents 

(7) 

IMted Stales 

901 880 

874 205 

529 269 

344 

936 

27 675 


16 930 

Alabama 

21 869 

21 516 

12 557 

6 

959 

373 


215 

Alaska 

1 669 

1 695 

955 


740 

174 


102 

Arbona 

12 485 

11 971 

7 265 

4 

706 

514 

201 

313 

Arkansas 

11 440 

11 313 

6 770 

4 

543 

127 

56 

71 

Ctflemia 

76 424 

72 254 

44 744 

27 

510 

4 170 

1 569 


Colwado 

13 294 

12 735 

7 844 

4 

891 

559 

223 


Connecticut 

6 117 

7 693 

4 711 

3 

162 

224 


128 

Delaware 

2 493 

2 443 

1 442 

1 

001 

50 



Distriel ot CoiurrAiia 

2 527 

2 382 

1 419 


963 

14S 


78 

Florida 

63 355 

61 177 

35 717 

25 

460 

2 178 


1 310 

Georgia 

30 014 

29 391 

17 868 

11 

723 

623 

240 

383 

Hawal 

6 694 

5 784 

3 140 

2 

644 

1 110 

422 


Idaho 

5 179 

5 075 

2 957 

2 

118 

104 

38 

66 

Blin^ 

35 655 

34 831 

21 765 

13 

046 

824 

335 

489 

Indiana 

19 915 

19 570 

11 843 

7 

727 

345 

136 

209 

Iowa 

10 551 

10 409 

6 424 

3 

985 

142 

57 

85 

Kansas 

7 937 


4 680 

3 


252 

103 

149 

Kentucky 

13 591 

13 375 

8 081 

5 

294 

216 

87 

129 

Louisiana 

18 066 

17 765 

11 141 

6 

624 

301 

112 


Maina 

5 180 

5 032 

3 050 

1 

982 

148 

61 

87 

Maryland 

16 028 

15 462 

9 523 

5 

939 

566 

217 

349 

Massachusetts 

12 287 

11 684 

7 063 

4 

621 

403 

161 

242 

McNgan 

33 222 

32 692 

20 869 

11 

823 

530 

207 

323 

Minnesota 

11 815 

11 599 

7 390 

4 

209 

216 

87 

129 

Mississippi 

13 163 

12 914 

7 708 

5 

208 

249 

91 

158 

Misseuri 

20 507 

20 101 

12 012 

6 

089 

406 

160 

246 

Montana 

4 519 

4 414 

2 712 

1 

702 

105 

48 

57 

Nsbtaska 

6 165 

6 OSO 

3 689 

2 

381 

115 

51 

64 

Nevada 

4 171 

3 934 

2 334 

1 

800 

237 

87 

150 

New Han^shire 

4 435 

4 263 

2 474 

1 

789 

172 

74 

98 

New Jersey 

17 985 

17 354 

to 618 

6 

736 

631 

233 

398 

.NawMerdco 

6 563 

6 273 

3 880 

2 

413 


113 

177 

New York 

52 752 

51 543 

30 889 

20 

654 


443 

766 

Norb) CaroUrM 

28 759 

26 382 

17 059 

11 

323 


152 

225 

North Dakota 

2 542 

2 478 

1 592 


886 


24 

40 

Ohio 

39 833 

39 235 

24 256 

14 

979 


235 

363 

Oklahoma 

11 922 

11 543 

6 861 

4 

682 


148 

231 

Oregon 

11 195 

10 884 

6 753 

4 

111 



192 

Pennsylvania 

42 352 

41 381 

25 409 

15 

972 



586 

Ftnode Island 

2 457 

2 367 

1 467 


900 



56 

South Caiolina 

18 925 

16 662 

11 188 

7 

474 

263 


155 

South Dakota 

3 895 

3 759 

2 222 

1 

537 

136 

56 

80 

Temessee 

19 236 

16 653 

11 040 

7 

613 

383 

149 

234 

Texas 

71 718 

69 012 

40 728 

28 

284 

2 706 


1 667 

Utah 

4 819 

4 388 

2 202 

2 

186 

431 


302 

Vermont 

2 120 

2 081 

1 231 


850 

39 


25 

N^qlnia 

26 109 

24 710 

14 856 

S 

854 

1 399 


844 

Washington 

20 389 

19 072 

11 592 

7 

460 

1 317 


614 

West Virginia 

8 051 

7 901 

4 722 

a 

179 

150 


93 

Wisconsin 

14 76S 

14 544 

9 402 

5 

142 

224 


138 

Wyoming 

2 303 

2 194 

1 377 


817 

109 


69 


Source: DOD edm^isValive recerCs end 1990 Survey of 000 Overseas CMlian Pereonnel and Dependents. 
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Exhibit D 


UNIFORMED AND OVERSEAS CITIZENS 
ABSENTEE VOTING ACT 


TITLE 1 —REGISTRATION AND VOTING BY ABSENT 
UNIFORMED SERVICES VOTERS AND OVERSEAS 
VOTERS IN ELECTIONS FOR FEDERAL OFFICE 


42 use 1973£f. 
President of U.S. 


State and local 
governments. 


Reports. 


42 use 1973ff-l. 


SEC. 101. FEDERAL RESPONSmiLITIES. 

(a) PRESIDENTIAL DESIGNEE. — The President shall designate the head of an exec- 
utive department to have {mmaiy responsibility for Federal functions under this title. 

(b) DUTIES OF PRESIDENTIAL DESIGNEE. — The Presidential designee shall — 

(1) consult State and local election officials in carrying out this title; 

(2) prescribe an official pc^t card form, containing both an absentee voter registra- 
tion application and an absentee ballot application, for use by the States as recom- 
mended in section 104; 

(3) carry out section 103 widi respect to the Federal write-in absentee ballot for over- 
seas voters in general elections for Federal office; 

(4) prescribe a suggested t^ign for absentee ballot mailing envelopes for use by die 
States as recommended in sectiem 104; 

(5) cotqiile and distribute (A) descriptive material on State absentee registration and 
voting procedures, and (B) to die extent practicable, facts relating to specific elec- 
tions, including dates, offices involved, and the text of ballot questions; and 

6) not later than die end of each year after a Presidential election year, transmit to die 
President and the Congress a report on the effectiveness of assistance under this tide, 
including a statistical analysis of voter participation and a description of State-Fed- 
eral cooperation. 

(c) DUTIES OF OTHER FEDERAL OFFICIALS. — 

(1 ) IN GENERAL. — The head of each Government department, agency, or otber 
entity shall, iq>on reqpiest of the Presidential designee, distribute balloting materials 
and odterwise coqierate in carrying out this tide. 

(2) ADMINISTRATOR OF GENERAL SERVICES. — As directed by the Presi- 
dential designee, die Adminislntor of General Services riiall fiimish official post 
card femns (prescribed under subsection (b)) and Federal write-in absentee b^ots 
(prescribed under section 103). 

SEC. 102. STATE RESPONSlBILmES. 

&icb State shall — 

(1) permit absent uniformed services voters and overseas voters to use absentee reg- 
istration procedures and to vote by absentee ballot in general, special, primary, and 
nmofif elections for Fe^ral office; 

(2) accept and process, with respect to any general, qiecial, jmznaiy, or runoff elec- 
tion for Federal office, any odierwise valid voter registration application from an 
absent uniformed services voter or overseas voter, if die qiplication is received 
the ^ipropriate State election official not less dian 30 days before the etectioi^ and 

(3) permit overseas voters to use Federal write-in absentee ballots (in accordance 
with section 1 03) in general elections for Federal office. 
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42 use 1973ff.2. 


State and local 
governments. 


SEC. 103. FEDERAL WRITE-IN ABSENTEE BALLOT FOR OVERSEAS 
VOTERS IN GENERAL ELECTIONS FOR FEDERAL OFFICE. 

(a) IN GENERAL. — Tlie Presidentml designee shall prescribe a Federal write-in absen- 
tee ballot (inclading a secret envelt^ and mailing envelope fcff stK;h l»llot) use in 
genera! electior^ £ar Federal office by overaeas votera who make timely ai^Ucatios for, 
antfdo not receive, States, absentee ballots. 

(b) SUBMISSION AJ4D PROCESSING. — Except as odierwise provided in diis title, 
a Federal write-in absentee ballot shall be submitted and processed in the manner provided 
by law for absentee ballots in the State involved. A Federal write-in absentee ballot of an 
ov^eas voter slutll not be counted — 

(1) if tihe ballot k submitted from any location in the United Stetes; 

(2) if de application of tlte overseas voter for a Stete absentee ballot is received by 
the appropriate State election official less than 30 days before the general election; 
or 

(3) if a State absentee ballot of the overseas voter is received by the appropriate State 
election offidal not later than tiie deadline for recent of the Stete ai^itee ballot 
under State law. 

<c) SPECIAL RULES. — The foUowh^ rules shall apply witii respect to Federal write- 
in absentee ballots: 

(1) In con^leting die ballot die overseas voter may designate a candidate by writisig 
in the nante of the candidate or by writing in tiie name of political parD^ (in which 
case the ballot shall be counted for die candidate of diat political |»ity). 

(2) In die case of die offices of Prestdent and Vice Presittent, a vote for a nasted can- 
didate or a vote by wiitii^ in die name of a political party shah be counted as a vote 
for die electors supporting die candidate involved. 

(3) Any abbreviation, misspelling, or other minor variation in die form of the name 
of a candidate or a political party shall be disregarded in deteimming die vahdiQr of 
dte Iraliot, if the intration of the voter can be asceitaiited. 

(d) SECOND BALLOT SUBMISSION; INSTRUCTION TO OVERSEAS VOim. — 
An overseas voter who submits a Federal write-in absentee ballot and later receives a State 
absentee ballot, may submit the State absentee ballot The Presidential designee shall 
assure diat the instructioas for each Federal write-in absentee ballot clearly state that an 
overseas votor who sulnnits a Federal write-in absentee ballot and later receives and sub- 
mits a State absentee ballot should make every reasonable effort to inform the i^qnopriate 
State election official diat die voter has submitted more dian one bafim. 

(e) USE OF APPROVED STATE ABSENTEE BALLOT IN PLACE OF FEDERAL 
WRITE-IN ABSENTEE BALLOT. — The Federal write-in absentee ballot shall not be 
valid for use in a general election if die State involved provides a State absentee ballot 
diat — 

(1) at die retpiest of die State, is ajiqnoved by die Presidential desigzree use is 

|dace of the Federal write-in absents teliot; and 

(2) is made available to overseas voters at least 60 days before die deadline for 
receipt of the State ballot under State law. 

(f) CERTAIN STATES EXEMPTED. — A State is not required to peiznit use of the 
Federal write-in absentee ballot, if, cm and after die date of die en^tiiKait of the tide, dte 
State hu in effitet a law providing dut — 

(1) 8 State absentee ballot is required to be available to ai^ voter descrftied in section 
i07(5XA) at least 90 days before die genend election involved; and 

(2) a State absentee ballot is required to be available to any voter described in s^dion 
( 107(5XB) or (Q, as socm as litt official list of candiebtes in die general election is 
«)i^lete. 
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42 use 1973fr-3. 


Anned Forces. 

Uniformed 

services. 

Anned Forces. 

42 use 1973ff-4. 

Taxes. 

42 use l973ff-5. 
42 use 1973ff-6. 


SEe. 104. RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE STATES TO MAXIMIZE ACCESS 
TO THE POLLS BY ABSENT UNIFORMED SERVICES VOTERS AND 
OVERSEAS VOTERS. 

To afford maximum access to the polls by absent uniformed services voters and overseas 
voters, it is recommended that the States — 

(1) use the official post card form (prescribed under section 101) for simultaneous 
voter registration application and absentee ballot application; 

(2) adopt the suggested design for absentee ballot mailing envelopes prescribed 
under section 101; 

(3) waive registration requirement for absent uniformed services voters and overseas 
voters who, by reason of ^rvice or residence, do not have an opportunity to register; 

(4) if an application other than an official post card form (prescribed under section 
101) is required for absentee registration, provide that registration forms be sent with 
the absentee ballot and may be returned widi it; 

(5) expedite processing of balloting materials with respect to absent uniformed ser- 
vices voters and overseas voters; 

(6) permit any oath required for a document under this title to be administered by a 
commissioned officer of die Armed Forces or any official authorized to adminis ter 
oaths under Federal law <x the law of die State or other place where the oadi is 
administered; 

(7) assure that absentee ballots are mailed to absent uniformed services voters 
and overseas voters at die earliest c^sportunity; 

(8) assist the Presidentia] designee in conqiUing statistical and other information 
relating to this title; arui 

(9) provide late registration procedures for persons recently separated from die 
Armed Forces. 

SEC. 105. ENFORCEMENT. 

The Attorney General may bring a civil action in an ai^ropiiate district court for such 
declaratory or injunctive relief as may be necessary to carry out this tide. 

SEC. 106. EFFECT ON CERTAIN OTHER LAWS. 

The exercise of any right imder diis tide shall not affect, for purposes of any Federal, 
State, or local tax, the residence or domicile of a person exercising such right. 

SEC 107, DEFINmONS, 

(1) “absent uniformed services voter” means — 

(A) a member of a uniformed service on active duty who, by reason of such 
active duty, is absent frtnn the place of residence where die member is odierwise 
qualified to vote; 

(B) a member of the merchant marine who, by reason of service in die mer- 
chant marine, is absent from the place of residence where die member is odier- 
wise qualified to vote; and 

(C) a spouse or dependent of a member referred to in subparagraph (A) or (B) 
who, by reason of the active duty or service of the member, is absent from die 
place of residence where the spouse or dependent is otherwise qualified to vote; 

(2) ''balloting materials” means official post card forms (jnescribed under section 
101), Federal write-in absentee ballots (prescribed under section 103), and any State 
balloting materials diat, as determined by the Presidential designee, are essential to 
the carrying out of diis tide; 
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(3) “Federal office” means the office of President or Vice President, or of Senator or 
Representative in, or Delegate or Resident Commissioner to, the Congress; 

(4) “member of the merchant marine” means an individual (other than a member of 
a uniformed service or an individual en^jloyed, enrolled, or maintain ed on the Great 
Lakes or the inland waterways) — 

(A) employed as an officer or crew member of a vessel documented under the 
laws of the United States, or a vessel owned by die United States, or a vessel of 
foreign-flag registry under charter to or control of the United States; or 

(B) enrolled widi the United States for en^loyment or training for en:q)loy- 
ment, or maintained by the United States for emergency relief service, as an 
officer or crew member of any such vessel; 

(5) “overseas voter” means — 

(A) an absent unifonned services voter who, by reason of active duty or ser- 
vice is absent from die United States on die date of die election involved; 

(B) a person who resides outside the United States and is qualified to vote in 
the last place in which the person was domiciled before leavin g the United 
States; or 

(C) a person who resides outside the United States and (but for such resi- 
dence) would be qualified to vote in the last place in which the person was 
domiciled before leaving die United States. 

(6) “State” means a State of the United States, the District of Columbia, die Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Island, and American Samoa; 

(7) “uniformed services” means the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard, die commissioned corps of the Public Healdi Service, and the commis- 
sioned corps of the Natimial Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration; and 

(8) ‘"United States”, where used in die territorial sense, maang the several States, the 
District of Columbia, the Cmmnonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, die Virgin Islands, 
and American Samoa. 


TITLE n - POSTAL, CRIMINAL, AND GENERAL PROVISIONS 

SEC. 201. AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 39, UNITED STATES CODE. 

(a) IN GENERAL. — Chapter 34 of tide 39, United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end of die following new section: 

39 use 3406. **§ 3406. Balloting materials under the Uniformed and Overseas Citizens Absentee 

Voting Act 

“(a) Balloting materials under the Uniformed and Overseas Citizens Absentee Voting 
Act (individually or in bulk) — 

“(1) shaU be carried expeditiously and free of postage; and 

39 use 406. “(2) may be mailed at a p<»t office established outside die United States under sec- 

tion 406 of this tide, unless such mailing is prohibited by treaty or other international 
agreement of die United States. 

“(b) As used in this section, die term ‘balloting materials’ has die meaning given dial 
term in section 107 of the Uniformed and Overseas Citizens Absentee Voting Act.". 
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Post, p. 930. 

Post, p. 930. 

Post, p. 930. 
Post, p. 930. 


Law enforcement 
and Clime. 

18 use 608. 


18 use 609. 


Freedom of 
speech. 


42 use 1973flf 
note. 


(b) TEeHNieAL AMENDMENTS. — 

(1) The table of sections fcff chapter 34 of title 39, United States eode, is amended 
by adding at the end the following new item: 

**3406. Balloting materials under the Uniformed and Overseas Citizens Absentee Voting Act.”. 

(2) The first sentence of section 2401(c) of title 39, United States Code, is 
amended — 

(A) by striking out “3405” and inserting in lieu thereof “3406”; and 

(B) by striking out “the Overseas Citizens Voting Rights Act of 1975, and die 
F^eral Voting Assistance Act of 1955”. 

(3) Section 3627 of tide 39, United States Code, is amended — 

(A) by striking out “3405” and inserting in lieu diereof “3406”; and 

(B) by striking out “under die Federal Voting Assistance Act of 1955, 
or under the Overseas Citizens Voting Rights Act of 1975”. 

(4) Section 3684 of tide 39, United States Code, is amended by striking out, “or of 
&e Federal Voting Assistance Act of 1955”. 

SEC. 202. AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 18. UNITED STATES CODE. 

(a) IN GENERAL. — Chapter 29 of tide 1 8, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at die end the following new sections: 

**§ 608. Absent uniformed services voters and overseas voters 
“(a) Whoever knowingly dcfnives or attenqits to deprive any person of a right under the 
Uniformed and Overseas Citizens Absentee Voting Act shall be fined in accordance with 
this tide or imprisoned not more than five years, or bodi. 

“(b) Whoever knowingly gives false mfoimation for the purpose of establishing die eli- 
gibility of any person to register or vote under die Unifonned and Overseas Citizens Absen- 
tee Voting Act, or pays or offers to pay, accepts payment for registering voting under 
such Act shall be fined in accordance with this tide or in^risoned not more dian five years, 
or both. 

**§ 609. Use of military authority to inilnence vote of member of Armed Forces 
“Whoever, being a commissioned, noncommissioned, warrant, or petty officer of an 
Armed Force, uses military audiori^ to influence die vote of a mem^ of die Armed 
Forces or to require a mec^ of the Armed Fences to march to a polling place, or attempts 
to do so, shall be fined in accordance widi this tide or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both. Nothing in this section shall prohibit free discussion of political 
issues or candidates for public office.”. 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDME?^. — The table of sections for chapter 29 of tide 1 8, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at die end the following: 

“608. Absent unifonned services voters and overseas voters. 

“609. Use of military auth^ty to influence vote of member of Anned Forces.” 

SEC. 203. REPEALS. 

The Federal Voting Assistance Act of 1955 (42 U.S.C. 1973cc et seq.) and die Overseas 
Citizens Voting Rights Act of 1975 (42 U.S.C. 1973dd et seq.) are repealed. 

SEC. 204. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments and repeals made by diis Act shall apply widi respect to elections tak- 
ing place after December 1, 1 $187. 

Approved August 28, 1986. 
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PRIVATE AMERICAN CITIZENS RESIDING ABROAD 

(List compiled April 1998 by the Bureau of Consular Affairs) 

This list does NOT include U.S. Government (military and nonmilitary) employees and their x* 

dependents. p 


COUNTRY 

POST 

# RESIDENT AMERICANS 

ALBANIA 

Tirana 

1,200 

ALGERIA 

Algiers 

645 

ANGOLA 

Luanda 

7B2 

ARGENTINA 

Buenos Aires 

25, 900 

ARMENIA 

Yerevan 

201 

AUSTRALIA 

Canberra 

2,500 


Melbourne 

35, 000 


Sydney 

44,500 


Perth 

6,800 

AUSTRIA 

Vienna 

15,000 

AZERBAIJAN 

Baku 

200 

BAHAMAS 

Nassau 

7,030 

BAHRAIN 

Manama 

1,500 

BANGLADESH 

Dhaka 

1,100 

BARBADOS 

Bridgetown 

5,355 

BELARUS 

Minsk 

186 

BELGIUM 

Brussels 

35,328 

BELIZE 

Belize City 

2,500 

BENIN 

Cotonou 

187 

BERMUDA 

Hamilton 

4,300 

BOLIVIA 

La Paz 

9,677 

BOSNIA-KERZEGOVINA 

Sarajevo 

1500 

BOTSWANA 

Gaborone 

692 

BRAZIL 

Brasilia 

7,000 


Rio de Janeiro 

12,300 


Sao Paolo 

15,950 


Recife 

2,020 

BRUNEI 

Bandar Seri Begawan 

248 

BULGARIA 

Sofia 

500 

BURKINA FASO 

Ouagadougou 

329 

BURMA 

Rangoon 

125 

BURUNDI 

Bujumbura 

65 
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CAMBODIA 

CAMEROON 

CANADA 


CAPE VERDE 

CENTRAL AFRICAN 
REPUBLIC 

CHAD 

CHILE 

CHINA 


C0LC»1BIA 

CONGO 

(Democratic Rep\iblic 
of) 

CONGO 

(Republic of) 

COSTA RICA 
COTE D’IVOIRE 
CROATIA 
CUBA 
CYPRUS 

CZECH REPUBLIC 

DENMARK 

DJIBOUTI 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
ECUADOR 

EGYPT 

EL SALVADOR 
EQUATORIAL GUINEA 
ERITREA 
ESTONIA 
ETHIOPIA 


Phnom Penh 7S0 

Yaounde 1,079 


Ottawa 

Calgary 

Halifax 

Montreal 

Quebec 

Toronto 

Vancouver 


24,300 

105.000 

36.000 

65.000 
3,400 

250.000 

200. 000 


Praia 


Bangui 65 

N'Djamena 157 


Santiago 


Beijing 

Guangzhou 

Hong Kong 

Shanghai 

Shenyang 

Chengdu 


7.000 
3,100 

54.000 
2,382 
622 
834 


Bogota 


27,363 


Kinshasa 440 

Brazzaville 233 

San Jose 19,800 

Abidjan 2,100 

Zagreb 1,921 

Havana 2,000 

Nicosia 2,268 

Prague 10,000 

Copenhagen 10,380 

Djibouti 50 

Santo Domingo 62,000 

Quito 8,008 

Guayguil 5,636 

Cairo 5,435 

San Salvador 7,600 

Malabo 30 

Asmara 350 

Tallinn 1,000 

Addis Ababa 1,330 
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FIJI 

Suva 

5,288 

FINLAND 

Helsinki 

4,200 

FRANCE 

Paris 

46,080 


Marseille 

16,116 


Strasbourg 

1, 700 

GABON 

Libreville 

2 96 

GAMBIA 

Banjul 

870 

GEORGIA 

Tbilisi 

137 

GERMANY 

Bonn 

11, 517 


Berlin 

13,198 


Frankfurt Am Main 

54,008 


Hamburg 

11,735 


Munich 

40,000 

GHANA 

Accra 

3,780 

GREECE 

Athens 

80,000 


Thessaloniki 

7,500 

GRENADA 

St. George's 

2, 000 

GUATEMALA 

Guatemala City 

11,137 

GUINEA 

Conakry 

624 

GUINEA-BISSAU 

Bissau 

25 

GUYANA 

Georgetown 

1, 044 

HAITI 

Port - Au - Prince 

10,887 

HONDURAS 

Tegucigalpa 

13,000 

HUNGARY 

Budapest 

14,500 

ICELAND 

Reykjavik 

1,430 

INDIA 

New Delhi 

1,625 


Mumbai 

8,150 


Calcutta 

1,100 


Madras 

3,646 

INDONESIA 

Jakarta 

8,174 


Surabaya 

2,240 

IRELAND 

Dublin 

38,000 

ISRAEL 

Tel Aviv 

108,000 

JERUSALEM 

Jerusalem 

50,687 

ITALY 

Rome 

' 40,000 


Milan 

20, 000 


Naples 

64,000 


Florence 

20, 000 

JAMAICA 

Kingston 

7,480 

JAPAN 

Tokyo 

51,000 


Naha, Okinawa 

3,378 


Osaka-Kobe 

12,900 


Sapporo 

1,942 


Fukuoka 

5,400 
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JORDAN 

Arnman 

6,300 

KAZAKHSTAN 

Almaty 

3,600 

KENYA 

Nairobi 

5,520 

KOREA 

Seoul 

31,361 

KUWAIT 

Kuwait- 

6,491 

KYRGYZSTAN 

Bishkek 

147 

LAOS 

Vientiane 

242 

LATVIA 

Riga 

300 

LEBANON 

Beirut 

10,000 

LESOTHO 

Maseru 

190 

LIBERIA 

Monrovia 

100 

LITHUANIA 

Vilnius 

1,500 

LUXEMBOURG 

Luxembourg 

1,500 

MACETONIA 

Skopje 

830 

MADAGASCAR 

Antananarivo 

372 

MALAWI 

Lilongwe 

863 

MALAYSIA 

Kuala LuiT^r 

6,116 

MALI 

Bamako 

4 90 

MALTA 

Valletta 

700 

MARSHALL ISLANDS 

Majuro 

630 

MAURITANIA 

Nouakchott 

91 

MAURITIUS 

Port Louis 

278 

MEXICO 

Mexico City 

Ciudad Juarez 
Guadalajara 

Monterrey 

Tijuana 

Hermosillo 

MatamoroB 

Merida 

Nuevo Laredo 

50,596 

22,446 

50.000 
50,660 
56, 375 

12.000 
12,000 
5,950 
1,150 

MICRONESIA 

Kolonia 

555 

MOLDOVA 

Chisinau 

117 

MONGOLIA 

Ulaanbaatax 

300 

MOROCCO 

Rabat 

1,254 

MOZAMBIQUE 

Maputo 

580 

Ni^IBIA 

Windhoek 

345 

NEPAL 

Kathmandu 

1,400 
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NETHERLANDS 

Hague 

17,000 

NETHERLANDS ANTILLES 

Curacao 

6, 500 

NEW ZEALAND 

Auckland 

13,000 

NICARAGUA 

Managua 

5, 000 

NIGER 

Niamey 

314 

NIGERIA 

Lagos 

10.000 

NORWAY 

Oslo 

15,000 

OMAN 

Muscat 

1,579 

PAKISTAN 

Islamabad 

435 


Karachi 

1, 328 


Lahore 

1,100 


Peshawar 

233 

PALAU 

Koror 

286 

PANAMA 

Panama City 

14,976 

PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

Port Moresby 

2,738 

PARAGUAY 

Asuncion 

2,132 

PERU 

Lima 

8,814 

PHILIPPINES 

Manila 

105, 000 

POLAND 

Warsaw 

12,212 


Krakow 

16,722 

PORTiraAL 

Lisbon 

1,645 


Ponta Delgada 

8,400 

QATAR 

Doha 

3,200 

ROMANIA 

Bucharest 

3,000 

RUSSIA 

Moscow 

9, 000 


St. Petersburg 

535 


Vladivostok 

1,495 


Yekaterinburg 

180 

RWANDA 

Kigali 

200 

SAUDI ARABIA 

Riyadh 

14,275 


Dhahran 

14,000 


Jeddah 

9,620 

SENEGAL 

Dakar 

798 

SERB I A - MONTENEGRO 

Belgrade 

4,420 

SIERRA LEONE 

Freetown 

400 

SINGAPORE 

Singapore 

15,000 

SLOVAK REPUBLIC 

Bratislava 

1,182 

SLOVENIA 

Ljubljana 

500 

SOMALIA 

Mogadishu 

12 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Pretoria 

7,536 
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Cape Town 

Durban 

2,529 

€80 

SPAIN 

Madrid 

Barcelona 

49,974 

9, 024 

SRI lANKA 

Colombo 

670 

SUDAN 

Khartoum 

1,479 

SURINAME 

Paramaribo 

466 

SWAZILAND 

Mbabane 

355 

SWEDEN 

Stockholm 

18,000 

SWITZERLAND 

Bern 

32,600 

SYRIA 

Damascus 

3,539 

TAIWAN 

Taipei 

36, 000 

TAJIKISTAN 

Dushanbe 

120 

TANZANIA 

Dar Es Salaant 

1,186 

THAILAND 

Bangkok 

Chiang Mai 

16,500 
1, 500 

TOGO 

Lome 

329 

TRINIDAD & TOBAGO 

Port-of-Spain 

2,700 

TWISIA 

Tunis 

700 

TURKEY 

Ankara 

Istanbul 

Adana 

2,322 

4,500 

208 

TURKMENISTAN 

Ashgabat 

74 

UGANDA 

Kampala 

1,250 

UKRAINE 

Kiev 

2,520 

UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 

Abu Dhabi 

Dubai 

7,500 

8,000 

UNITED KINGDOM 

London, England 

Belfast, Ireland 
Edinburgh, Scotland 

200,000 

4.000 

12.000 

URUGUAY 

Montevideo 

3,600 

UZBEKISTAN 

Tashkent 

625 

VENEZUELA 

Caracas 

24,593 

VIETNAM 

Hanoi 

3,500 

WESTERN SAMOA 

Apia 

495 

YEMEN 

Sanaa 

15,300 

ZAMBIA 

Lusaka 

1. 575 

ZIMBABWE 

Harare 

1,975 


GRAIiD TOTAL 


3,142,849 
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May 25, 1999 

The Honorable Carolyn Maloney 
Ranking Minority Member 

Subcommittee on the Census, House Comraitt^ cm Go^mmeni Reform 
2430 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Congresswoman Maloney: 

On behalf of the Federation of American Wwnen’s Clubs Overseas Inc. (FAWCO), I should like to ask for 
your support at the June 9 hearing of the Subctxnmit^ on the Census, dealing with an Issue of extieme 
importance to Americans abmad, who arc filing sorely neglected each time they that all efforts will be 
made in the Census 2000 to “count everyone”. We hope your Subcommittee will give favorable attention to 
our position which is that “everyone” includes the currcntly-“invisible” overseas American. 

FAWCO is an umbrella organization of 7 1 independent clubs in 33 countries worldwide, representing some 
16,000 women and their families. It was founded in 1931 for the purpose of "working towards 
international goodwill and the pr^rvation of world peace, helping one pother solve problems common to 
(all its meml:^) and aiding women whose citizenship rights were being ignored or restricted." 

FAWCO serves not only as a support network for American women residing abroad bat also as a major 
force in promoting better conditions for all Americans overseas. It has, for example, l^n instrumental in 
m akin g progressive changes in U.S. citizenship law (up to the most recent, which provides for expeditious 
naturalization of children bom to or adopted by Americans residing abroad); it worked for many years with 
other organizations to fmaily obtain the vote for overseas U.S. citizens in 1975; it continues today to 
organic voter registration drives in its member clubs' host counties. 

FAWCO’s most lecent “U.S. citizens’ concerns” campaign has been, in collaboration with other 
organizations, to advocate the inclusion of overseas Americans in tiie United States Census. 

There are clearly many reasons for wishing to be included in the Census, not the least of which is the 
understandable desire to be recognized for what we are, full-fledged representatives of our countiy even 
ihou^ we may be abroad, individuals who contribute to American Interests, who pay t^es, who raise their 
children to respect their American heritage and who offer countless hours of their professional md 
volunteer time to the benefit of American schools abroad, counseling for expatriates and voter registration 
drives, among others. 

Historically, however, FAWCO has always fought for the “citizenship rights” of its members and other 
overseas Americans. The first of these rights is the right to vote. According to the Federal Voting 
Assistance Program, Americans abroad represented 4% of the total vote in 1996. We care enough to vote 
and we care enou^ to assist others in voting, and yet the great numbers of overseas Ameiicans (which can 
only he roughly estimated at well over 3 million) arc not taken into account in tiie distribution of voting 
districts, based on Census statistics. Following the 1990 Census, Congressional seats were redistributed; it 
appears clear that the same will happen after 2000, given the demographic changes in the United States. 
C^e of these changes is tiiat increasing numbers of Americans are living and working overseas, while 
retaining close lies with tiieir country, when they are not actually representing their country abroad. We feel 
it is unbeltevably unjust to for^t these Americans and rtin risk of a new form of geiiymandcring 
whereby, in some districts, votes carry less weight because real numbers of voters have been ignored. 

If only for this reason, for equitable and realistic distribution of voting districts, the women of FAW'CO will 
continue their fight to be included in the United States Census, although we sincerely hope that this fight 


Uicy L^^rich, Pr^ident 

Federation of American Wennen’s Clubs 0\refseas Inc. 
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